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1) CHAPTERL | 5 


FJ i of battles . 

Iris time to make our troops march out | 

* of their camp, whether Greeks or Romans, 

+ = and to bring. them into > the 12105 — the 
enemy. = | 

= an. SECT: 1 ; 


: The \fuceeſ of battles principally depends upon the ge- 


nerals, or commanders i in chief. 


[T is-in this view military merit appears in all 
its extent. To know whether a general were 
worthy of that name, the antients examined the 


onduct he had obſerved in a battle. They = © 
Vor. II. B not 


— 
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which is often a diſadvantage; but from his pru- 


every thing obeys, and whoſe good or bad con- 
duct generally determines the obtaining or lo- 


tributed the ill ſucceſs of it ſolely to the incapacity 


Every thing had ſoon a new aſpect, and demon- 


the Romans by Hannibal taught them the effects 


tinued three years: entire, through the 1:] conduct 


tween man and man is moſt evident. 


to the opinion of the wife Memnon, tha: Da 


Perſians. The blind temericy of Varro, not“ ich- 
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not expect ſucceſs from the number of troops, 


dence and valour, the cauſe and aſſurance of vic- 


tory. They conſidered him as the foul of his 
army, that directs all irs motions; whoſe dictates 


ſing. a. battle. The affairs of the Carthaginians 
were abſolutely deſperate, when Xanchippus the 
Lacedzmonian. arrived. Upon the account they 
gave him of what had paſſed in the battle, he at- 


of their generals, and fully proved the truth of 
his opinion. He had brought with him neither 
infantry nor cavalry, but knew how to uſe both. 


ſtrated that © one good head is of more value than : 
an hundred thontind arms. The three defeats of 


of a bad choice. The war with Perſeus had con- 


of three conſuls, that had been charged with it: 
Paulus E milius terminated it gloriouſly in leſs than 
one. It is, on theſe occaſions, the difference be- 


The fiſt care of a general, and that which de- 
mands great force of judgment and equal pru- 
dence, is to examine whether it be proper or no to 
come to a battle: for both may be equally dangerous. 
Mardonius periſhed ' miſerably with his army of 
three hundred thouſand. men, for not having fol. 
lowed the advice of Artabazus, which was not © 
give battle, and rather to uſe gold and, ſiver 
againſt the Greeks than iron. It was Contrary 


rius's generals fought the battle of the Granicus, 
which gave the fu ſt blow to the empire. of ti 


ftanding 
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ſtanding his collegue's remonſtrances, and the ad- 
vice of Fabius, drew upon the republic the un- 
fortunate battle of Cannæ; whereas a delay of a 
few weeks would probably have ruined Hannibal 
for ever. Perſeus, on the contrary, let lip the 
occaſion of fighting the Romans, in not having 
taken the advantage of the ardour of his army; 
and attacked them inſtantly after the defeat of 
their horſe, which had thrown their troops into 
diſorder and conſternation. Cæſar had been loſt 
after the battle of Dyrrachium, if Pompey had 
known how to improve his advantage. Great en- 
terpriſes have their deciſive moments. The im- 
er lies in wiſely reſolving what to chuſe, and 

ſeizing the preſent occaſion, that never returns * 
when once neglected: and in this the whole de- 
pends upon the general's prudence. + There is a 
diſtribution of cares and duties in an army. The 
head decrees, the arms execute.  Þ Think only, 
ſays Otho to his ſoldiers, of your arms, and of 
fighting with bravery, and leave the care of taking 
good meaſures, and directing your valour. aright, 10 
me. : 15 | 


Si in occaſionis momento, eujus prætervolat opportunitas, 
cunctatus paulum fueris, nequicquam mox amiſſam quæras. 
Liv. I. 25. n. 38, 

Diviſa inter exercitum duceſque munia. Militibus cupido 
pugnandi conyenit : duces providendo, conſultando, proſunt. Ta- 
cit. Hi. I. 3. c. 20. 

T Vobis arma & ahimus fit, mihi conſilium & virtutis veſire 
regimen Am Tia 16.1. 1. c. 84. 


W 
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Tt her ' SECT. . 


S N 


a . to alu the gods and Hangin the troops ee 


G „ battle. ; 
\H E monient 1 2 battle, the antients 
believed themſelves the moſt obliged to con- 
fit his gods, and to incline them in their fayour. 


They conſulted them either by the flight or ſinging 
of birds, by the inſpection. of the entrails of vic- 
| 2 By the manner in which the ſacred chickens 


pecked their corn, and by things of the like na- 
— Fhey laboured to render them propitious by 


ſacrifices, vows, and prayers. Many of the gene- 


rals, eſpecially i in the earlier times, diſcharged "thele 
duties with great ſolemnity and ſentiments of reli- 


gion, which they ſometimes carried to a puerile 


=—_ 


.and ridiculous ſuperſtition: others either deſpiſed 


them in their hearts, or openly. made a jeſt of | 
them; and people did not fail to aſeribe the miſ- 


Fortunes; which: their ignorance or temerity drew | 


upon them, to that irreligious contempt. Never 
did a prince expreſs more reverence for the gods 


than Cyrus the Great. When he was marching ; 


to 'chatge "Creſts; he ſung the hymn of battle 2 
aloud, to which the whole army replied with great 


cries; invoking the god of war. Paulus Emilius, 
beſore he, gave Perſeus battle, ſacrificed twenty 


oxen ſucceſſively to Hercules, without finding any | 
favourable ſign in all thoſe victims: it was not till 


the one and twentieth that he believed he ſaw} 


ſomething which promiſed him the victory. There | 


are alſo examples of a different kind. E paminon- 
das, no leſs brave, though not ſo ſuperſtitious as 
Paulus Emil ius, finding himſelf oppoled in giving 
battle at Leuctra, upon: account of bad omens, re- 
plicd by a verſe of Homer's, of which the ſenſe is: 

p 7 be 


ore 
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7 Je only good omen is to fight for ones country... A 
Roman conſul; who was fully determined. to fight 
the enemy as ſoon as he came up with them, kept 
himſelf cloſe ſhut up within his litter, during his 
march, to prevent any bad omen from fruſtrating 
his defign... Another did more: Seeing that the 
chickens would not ear, he threw them into the 
ſea, ſaying, If they won't eat, let them drink, Such 
examples of irreligion were uncommon, and the 


contrary opinion prevailed. There was, without 


doubt, ſuperſtition in many of theſe ceremonies: 
but the ſacrifices, vows, and prayers, which al- 
ways preceded battles, were proofs, that they ex- 
pected ſucceſs from the divinity, ho Ades dif- 
poſed of it. | 
After having paid theſe duties to the lth they 
applied themſelves to men, and the general ex- 
horted his ſoldiers. It was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
with all nations to harangue their troops. before 
a battle; which cuſtom was very reaſonable, and 
might contribute very much to the victory. It is 
certainly right, when an army is upon the point 
of marching againſt the enemy, in order to engage, 
to oppoſe the fear of a ſeemingly approaching 
death with the moſt powerful reaſons, and ſuch as, 
if not capable of totally extinguiſhing that fear ſo 


deeply implanted in our nature, may at leaſt com- 


bat and overcome it: Such reaſons, as the love of 
our country, the obligation to defend it at the 
price of our blood, the remembrance: of paſt vic- 
tories, the neceſſity of ſupporting the glory of our 
nation, the injuſtice of a violent and cruel enemy, 
the dangers to which the fathers, mothers, wives, 
and children of the ſoldiers. are expoſed: . Theſe 
motives, I ſay, and many of the like nature, re- 
preſented from the mouth of a general beloved 
and reſpected by his troops, may make a very 
ſtrong Impreſſion upon their minds, Military elo- 

BY quence 
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quence conſiſts leſs in words, than in a certain eaſy iſh © 
and engaging air of authority, that at once adviſes ill © 
and commands; and ſtill more in the ineſtimable 
advantage of being beloved by the troops, which Ml * 
might ſupply its place if wanted. | | 
Xenoph. - It is not, as Cyrus obſerves, that ſuch . | 
Cm: can in an inſtant change the diſpoſition of ſoldiers, 


and from timorous and abject, as they might be, 
make them immediately bold and intrepid: but 
they awaken, they roufe, the courage nature has 
before given them, and add a new force and viva- 
city to it. 
To judge rightly. of the cuſtom of haranguing 
the troops, as generaliy and conſtantly practiſed by | 
the antients, we muſt go back to the ages wherein 
they lived, and conſider their manners and cuſtoms | 
with par Ne attention. 5 
The armies of the Greeks and Romans were | 
compoſed of the ſame citizens, to whom, in the 
city and in time of peace, it was cuſtomary to com- 
municate all the affairs of the ſtate. The general 
did no more in the camp, or in the field of battle, 
than he would have been obliged to do in the R 
trum, or tribunal of harangues. He did his troops 
honour, and attracted their confidence and affec- 
tion, in imparting to them his deſigns, motives, | 
and meaſures. By that means he intereſted the ſol- 
dier in the ſucceſs. The ſight only of the generals, 
officers, and ſoldiers aſſembled, communicated a re- 
, Ciprocal courage and ardour in them all. Every 
one piqued himſelf at that time upon the goodneſs 
. of his aſpect and appearance, and obliged his 
' . neighbour to do the ſame. The fear of ſome was 
| abated, or entirely, bapiſhed, by the valour of o- 
thers. The diſpoſition of particular peifons be- | 


* 


Caritatem paraverat loco auctoꝛ ĩtatis. Jacit. in Agricol. c. 16. 
— 4 : . s 


Came 
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aſy came that of the whole body, and gave affairs their 


iſes aſpect. a 
ble There were occaſions when 1 it was molt neceſſary 
ich to excite the good-will and zeal of the ſoldier: for 


inſtance, when a difficult and haſty march was to 
be made, to extricate the army out of a dangerous 
ſituation, or to obtain one more commodious : 
when courage, patience, and conſtancy were ne- 
ceſſary for ſupporting famine and other violent diſ- 
treſſes, conditions painful to nature: when ſome 
difficult, dangerous, but very important enterpriſe 
was to be undertaken: when it was neceſſary to 
conſole, encourage, and re- animate the troops after 
a defeat: when an hazardous retreat was to be 
made in view of the enemy, in a country he was 
maſter of : and laſtly, when only a generous effort 
was wanting to terminate a war, or ſome important 
enterpriſe. 


2 never failed to ſpeak in public to the army, in or- 
der to found their diſpoſition by their acclama- 
tions, more or leſs ſtrong, to inform them of their 
reaſons for ſuch and ſuch conduct, and to concili- 
ate them to it; to diſpel the falſe reports which 
1 exaggerated difficulties, and diſcouraged them; to 
let them ſec the remedies preparing for the diſtreſſes 


es, 

they were under, and the ſucceis to be expected 
0l- P 
Is. from them; to explain the precautions it was ne- 
re. 8 cellary to take, and the morives for taking them. 
o It was the general's intereſt. to flatter the ſoldier in 
ery 6 

ef making bim. the confident of his deſigns, fears, and 
his expedients, in order to engage him to ſhare in 


them, and act in concert and from the ſame mo- 
tives with himſelf. The general in the midſt of 
ſoidiers, who, as well as himſelf, were all not only 
members of the ſtate, but had a ſhare in the autho- 
rity of the government, conſidered him as a father 
in the midit of his family. 


Upon theſe and the like occaſions, the generals 


8 Sy 


general on horſeback rode through the ranks, and 


4 » Alexander ante prima ſigna ibat.—Cumque agmen obequitaret, 
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It may not be eaſy to conceive how he could 
make himſelf heard by the troops, but that diffi- 
culty will vaniſh if we remember, that the armies 
of the Grecks and Romans were not very nume- 
rous. Thoſe of the former ſeldom exceeded ten 
or twelve thouſand men, and of the latter very 
rarely twice that number; I do not ſpeak of later 
times. The generals were heard, as the orators 
were in the public aſſemblies, or fm the tribunal 
for harangues. All people did not hear: bur | 
however the whole people were informed at Rome 
and Athens; the whole people deliberated and 
decided, and none of them complained of not 
having heard, It ſufficed, that the moſt antienr, | 
the moſt conſiderable, the principals of companies | 
and quarters were preſent at the harangue, f which 
they afterwards gave an account to the reſt, . 
On the column of Trajan, the emperor is ſeen 
haranguing the troops from a tribunal of turf | 
raiſed higher than the ſoldiers heads, with the prin- | 
cipal officers round him upon the platform, and 
the multitude forming a circle at a diſtance. One 
would not believe in bow little room a great num- 
ber of unarmed men will ſtand upright, when 
they preſs cloſe to each other ; and theſe ha- 
rangues were uſually made in the camp to the 
ſoldiers quiet and unarmed. Beſides which, they i 
accuſtomed themſelves from their youth to ſpeak i 
upon occaſion with a ſtrong and diſtin& voice. 
When the: ar mies were more numerous, and upon | 
the point of giving battle, they had a very ſimple 
and natural manner of haranguing the troops. The 


fpoke ſomething to the ſeveral bodies of troops in 
order to animate them. * Alexander did fo at the 


varia oratione, ut cujuſque animis 1 l erat, milites alloquebatur. 
. l. . 


battle 
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battle of Iſſus, an Darius almoſt the ſame at that 
of * Arbela, though in a different manner. He 
harangued his troops from his chariot, directing 
his looks and geſture to the officers and ſoldiers that 
ſurrounded him. Without doubt, neither the one 
nor the other could be heard by any but thoſe who 
were neareſt them: but theſe ſoon transferred the 
ſubſtance of their diſcourſes to the reſt of the 
SHY: us | | 
; Tuſtin, who abridged Trogus Pompeius, an ex- juſt. 1. 38. 
cellent hiſtorian that lived in the time of Auguſtus, 47 
repeats an entire harangue, which his author had 
put into the mouth of Mithridates. It is very 
long, which ought not to ſeem ſurpriſing, becauſe 
Michridates does not make it juſt before a battle, 
but only to animate his troops againſt the Romans, 
whom he had before overthrown in. ſeveral battles, 
and intended to attack again. His army conſiſted 
of almoſt three hundred thouſand men of two and 
twenty different nations, who had each their pecu- 
liar language, allwhich Mithridates could ſpeak, and 
therefore had no occaſion for interpreters tq explain 
his diſcourſe to them. Juſtin, where he repeats 
the ſpeech in queſtion, barely ſays, that Mithri- 
dates called an aſſembly of his ſoldiers: Ad concio- 
nem milites vocat. But what did he do to make 
two and twenty nations underſtand him? Did he 
repeat to each of them the whole diſcourſe quoted 
by Juſtin? That is improbable. It were to be 
= wiſhed, that the hiſtorian had explained himſelf 
more clearly, and given us ſome light upon this 
head. Perhaps he contented himſelf with ſ>eaking 
to his own nation, and making known his views 
and deſigns to the reſt by interpreters. 


* Darius, ſicut curru eminebat, dextra lævaque ad circumſtan- 


s- s 


ret, ; ſum agmina oculos manuſque circumferens, &c. Q. Curt. I. 4. 
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Hannibal acted in this manner... 


it incumbent on him to exhort his troops: and, as 


every ching was different amongſt them, language, 


cuſtoms, laws, arms, habits, and intereſts, ſo he 
made uſe of different motives to animate them. 


cc 


Io the auxiliary troops he propoſed an im- 
mediate reward, and an augmentation. of their 


pay out of the booty that ſhould be taken. He 
inflamed the peculiar and natural hatred of the 


Gauls againſt the Romans: As for the/ Ligu- 


rians, who inhabited a mountainous and barren 
country, he ſet before them the tertile vallies of 
Italy, as the fruit of their victory. He repre- 
ſented to the Moors and Numidians the cruel 


and violent government of Maſſiniſſa, to which 


they would be ſubjected, if overcome. In this 


manner he animated theſe different nations, by 


the different views of hope and fear. As to the 


Carthaginians, he omitted nothing that might 


excite their valour, and addreſſed himſelf to 


them in the warmeſt and moſt pathetic terms: 
the danger of their country, their houſhold gods, 


the tombs of their anceſtors, the terror and Con- 
ſternation of their fathers and mothers, their 


wives and children; in fine, the fate of Car- 


thage, which the event of that battle would either 
ruin and reduce into perpetual ſlavery, or render 
miſtreſs of the univerſe; every thing being en- 


treme which ſhe had either to hope or fear,” 


This is a very fine diſcourſe. But how did he make 
theſe different nations underſtand it? Livy informs 


us: He ſpoke to the Carthaginians himſelf, and 


ordered the commanders of each nation to repeat to 
ihem whar he had faid. . 


»Certhaginienſibus meœnia patriæ, dii penates, ſepulera majo- 
rum, liberi cum pacentibus, conjugeſque pavidæ, aut excidium ſer- 
vitiumque, aut imperium orbis terrarum ; nihil aut in metum aut 


in ſpem medium oſtentatur. 


In 


When he was 
going to give Scipio battle in Africa, he thought 
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OF THE ART MILETTARY. 
In this manner, the general ſometimes aſſembled 
the officers of his army, and, atte having explained 


what he deſited the troops might be told, he ſent 


them back to their ſeveral | brigades or companies, 
in order to report what they had heard, and ani- 


Ir 


mate them for the battle. Arrian N e this in Arrian. 


particular of Alexander the en before the famous l. 3. P- 215. 
battle of Aren 


SECT. III. 
Manner of imbattling armies, and of engaging. 


* 


| "HE manner of drawing up armies in battle, 
was not always alike with the antients, and 
could not be ſo, becauſe it depends on circum- 
ſtances that vary perpetually, and conſequently re- 
uire different diſpoſitions. The infantry were ge- 
nerally poſted in the centre, in one or more ae 


and the horſe upon the wings. ' 


At the battle of Thymbræa, all the troops of Xenoph. 


Crœſus, as well horſe as foot, were drawn up in 


one line thirty men deep, exccpt the Egyptians, & - 


who amounted to an huntired and twenty thouſand 
men. They were divided into twelve large bodies 
or {quare battalions, of ten thouſand men each, an 
hundred in front, and as many in depth. Erœſus 
with all his endeavours could not make them change 
this order, to which they were accuſtomed : this 
rendered the greateſt part of thoſe troops uſeleſs, 
who were the beſt in the army, and did not a little 
contribute to the loſs of the battle. The Perſians 
generally fought fourſcore deep. Cyrus, to whom 
it was of great importance to extend his front as 
far as poſlible, ; in order to prevent being ſurrounded 
by the enemy, reduced his files to twelve deep only. 
The reader knows the event of this battle. 
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 Kenoph. | In the battle of Leuctra, the Lacedzmonian® 
PRE 4 "ts 4 — had, of their own troops and their allies, four 
Rane twenty thouſand foot and ſixteen hundred horſe, 
were drawn up twelve deep; and the Thebans fifty, 
though not above ſix thouſand foot, and four 
hundred horſe. This ſeems contrary to rules. The 
deſign of Epaminondas was to fall directly with the 

whole weight of his heavy battalion upon the Lace- 
_ dzmonian phalanx, well aſſured, that, if he could 
break that, the reſt of the army would be foon 

put to the rout: And the effect anſwered the deſign. 

Vol. VT. I have deſcribed elſewhete che Macedonian Pha- 

ag FG langs. ſo famous amon lt the antients. It was ge- 

1. 17. nerally divided, accor ing ta Pol bius, into en 

1 battalions, each conſiſting of fixteen hundred men, 

p- = an hundred in front, and Pintesd deep. Sometimes 

the latter number was doubled, or reduced to eight, 
according to the exigency of the occaſion, he 
ſame Polybius make a ſquadron *confiſt of eit 
hundred horſe, generally drawn up an hundred in 
front and eight in depth* he ſpeaks « of the "Perſian 

if | 4 cavalry. 75 5 2 . 

„ e Ag he Romas, their cuſtom of drawing up 
their infantry in three lines continued long, and 
with uniformity enough. Amongſt other examples, 
that of the battle of Zama between Scipio and Han- 
nibal may ſuffice to give us a juſt idea of the man- 
ner in which the Romans and Carthaginians im: 
battled their erbse 
Scipio placed the © Hate (or red in the Font 
line, leaving ſpaces between, the*coh orts.. In the 
ſecond he poſted the Prixcipes;” with their cohorts 
not-fronting the ſpaces of the firſt" line, as was uſual 
with the Romans, but behind the cohorts of the 
Haſtali, leaving ſpaces directly oppoſite to thoſe of 
the front lige; and this becauſe of the great nym- 
ber of elephants in the enemy's army, to which 
Scipio thought proper to leave a free paſſage. The 
> SID. Tyiarii 
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Triaris compoſed the third line, and were a kind of 
corps de reſerve. The cavalry were diſtributed 
upon the two wings; that of Italy upon the left 
commanded by Lælius, and the Numidians upon 
the right under Maffiniſſa, Into the ſpaces of the 
firſt line he threw the light-arm'd troops, with 


orders to begin the battle; ; in ſuch a manner, how- 
ever, chat in caſe 25 were repulſed, or not able 
to ſupport the charge o f the elephants, they. ſhould 
retire, thoſe who ran beſt, behind the whole army 


| 5 ns the direct intervals; and thoſe who ſhould 


£ IS @ £4 


77 cen and Carthag iniaus. Theſe were the flower 
of his army, with Which he intended to fall u 


the enemy, when fatigued and weakened by the 
battle: and in the third line, which he removed to 
the diſtance of more than an hundred paces from Auro than 
the ſecond, were the troops he had brought with 45. ee 
him from Italy, on whom he could not rely, be- 
cauſe they had been forced from their country, and 


he did not know whether he ought to conſider 


them as allies or enemies. On the left wing he 


3 * 


placed the cavalry. of the Numidian allies, and on 


the right that of the Carthaginians. 


I could wiſh that Polybius or Livy had informed 


us what number of troops there were on each ide, 
and what depth the generals had given them in 


drawing them up. In the battle of Cannæ ſome 


years before this, there is no mention of the Haſtati, 
Principes, and Triarii, that generally compoſed the 
three lines of the Roman armies, Livy, without 


doubt, ſup; ofs! it a cuſtom known to all the world. 
It 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It was uſual enough, eſpecially with oe na- 
tions, to raiſe great cries, and to ſtrike their ſwords 
againſt their bucklers, as they advanced to charge 
an enemy. This noiſe, joined to that of the trum- 


pou! was very proper to ſuppreſs in them, by a 


kind of ſtupefaction, all fear of danger, and to in- 


| ſpire them with a courage and boldneſs, that had 
no view but victory, and defied death. 


The troops ſometimes marched ſoftly and cooly 


to the charge: and ſometimes, when they approach- 


ed the enemy, they ſprung forwards with impe- 


tuoſity as faſt as they could move. Great men 


have been divided in opinion upon theſe different 
methods of attacking. On the day of the hattle of 
Thermopylæ, Xerxes's ſpy found the Spartans 


Preparing to engage only by combing their hair. 


Never was danger however greater. This bra- 
vado fuited only ſoldiers determined like them to 


conquer or die: beſides which, it was their uſual ! 


cuſtom. 
The light-armed troops er began the ac- 1 
tion by a flight of darts, arrows, and tones, either 0 


againſt the clephants, if there were any, or againſt 


the horſe or infantry, to put them into diſorder | after 4 
which they retired through the ſpaces behind the 
firſt line, from whence they continued their dif- 
charges over the ſoldiers heads. - 
The Romans began a battle by throwing their 
javelins againſt the enemy, after which they came 
to blows' with them; and it was then their valour 
was ſhewn, and great {laughter enſued. 
When they had broken the enem yand put them to 
flight, the great danger was, as it ſtill is, to purſue 


them with too much ardour, without regard to 


what paſſed in the reſt of the army. We have ſeen 
that the loſs of moſt battles proceeds from this 
fault, the more to be feared, as it ſeems the effect 
of 


11S 


vice; and we have ſeen Hannibal indebted for 
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of valour and bravery. Lælius and Maſſiniſſa, in 
the battle of Zama, after having broken the enemy 
and put them to flight, did not abandon themſelves 


to ſo imprudent an ardour; but, returning imme- 


diately from the purſuit, rejoined the main body, 


and falling upon Hannibal's rear, put the greateſt 
part of his phalanx to the ſword. 

Lycurgus had decreed, that, after having pur- 
ſued the enemy enough to ſecure the victory, the 
purſuit ſhould ceaſe; and that for two reaſons : 


The firſt, becauſe as the war was made between 


Greeks and Greeks, humanity required, that they 
ſhould not act with the greateſt extremity againſt 
neighbouring people, in ſome ſort their country- 
men, who profeſſed themſeives vanquiſhed by their 
fight. And the ſecond, becauſe the enemy, rely- 
ing upon this cuſtom, would be inclined to pre- 
ſerve their lives by retreating, rather than perſiſt 
obſtinately in a battle, during which they knew 
they had no quarter to expect. 
The attack of an army by the flanks and rear 
muſt be very advantageous, as in molt battles it is 
generally attended with victory. Hence we ſee in 
all battles, that the principal care of the moſt able 
generals is to provide againſt this danger. | 
It is ſurpriſing, that the Romans had ſo few 
cavalry in their armies; three hundred horſe to 
four or five thouſand foot. It is true, they made 
an excellent ule of thoſe they had. Sometimes they 
diſmounted and fought on foot, their horſes being 
trained to ſtand ftiil in the mean while. Some- 


py 


Liv. I. 3. 


. Oe” . . . N. 02. 
times they carried light-armed ſoldiers behind them, Id. 1. 26. 


who got off and remounted with wonderful agility. v. 4- 
| Id. I. 

Sometimes the horſe charged the enemy on the full a.,; 

gallop, who couid not ſupport ſo violent an attack. 


But however all this amounted to no great ſer- 
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OF-THE, ART MILITARY; 
his ſuperiority in his four firſt battles chiefly to 
his cavalry. 


The Romans had made war at firſt upon their 


' neighbours, . whoſe country was woody, full of 
vineyards and olive-trees, and fituate near the Ap- 


pennine mountains, where the horſe had little 
room to act or draw up. The neighbouring peo- 
ple had the ſame reaſon for not keeping much ca- 
valry; and hence it became the cuſtom on both 
ſides to have little. The Roman legion was eſta- 
bliſhed to the number of three hundred horſe, the 
allies furniſhing twice that number; which cuſtom 
in ſucceeding times had the force of a law, 


The army of the Perſians had no cavalry, when | 


Cyrus firſt had the command of it. He foon per- 
ceived the want of it, and in a very ſhort time 
raiſed a great body of horſe, to which he was prin- 


cipally indebted for his conqueſt. The Romans. 


were obliged to. do the ſame, when they turned 
their arms againſt the Eaſt, and had to deal with 
nations, whoſe principal force conſiſted in cavalry. 
Hannibal had taught them what uſe they were tg 


make of it. 
I do not find any mention made of hoſpitals for 
the ſick and wounded in the armies of the antients. 


No doubt they took care of them. Homer ſpeaks 
of ſeveral illuſtrious phyſicians in the army of the 
Greeks at the ſiege of Troy; and we know that 
they acted as ſurgeons. Cyrus the younger, in the 


army with which he marched to the aid of his 
uncle Cyaxares, did not omit to carry with him a 
conſiderable number of able phyſicians. Cæſar 


tells us, in more than one paſſage of his Commen- 


taries, that, after a battle, the wounded were carried 


Into the neareſt neighbouring city. There are ma- 
ny inſtances of generals going to viſit the wounded 
in their rents : which is a proof, that in quarters, 


where {even « or eight cornrades, « citizens of the ſame 
/ diſtrict 


. 


Se - 
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diſtrict of the ſame city, lay, the ſoldiers took care 
of one another, when wounded. 

Livy often mentions the Cartel, or agreement 
between nations at war for the ranſom of priſoners; 
After the battle of Canne, Hannibal, having made Liv. I. 22. 
himſelf maſter of the ſmall camp of the Romans, ** 52. 
agreed to reſtore each Roman citizen for three hun- 
dred pieces of money called quadrigati, which were 0 
denarii : that is, for about feven pounds, or an hun- 
dred and, fifty livres; the allies for two hundred; 
and the ſlaves for one. The Romans, when they Id. 1. 325 
took Eretria; a city of Eubœa, where the Mace- n. 17. 
donians had a garriſon, fixed the price of their ran- 
ſom at three hundred pieces of money alſo, that is 


io ſay, at ſeven pounds, or an hundred and fifty 
liyres. Hannibal, ſeeing the Romans were deter- 14. 1. 34. 


mined not to ranſom their priſoners, who had ſux- n 49- 
rendered themſelves to him, fold them to different 
nations. The Achæans bought. a conſiderable 
number. of them. When the, Romans had re- 


eſtabliſhed the liberty of Greece, the Achzans, 


but of gratitude, ſent home all theſe priſoners, and 


ö paid their maſters five denarii per head, that is to 
lay, two hundred and fifty livres; the total of 


nich, according to Polybius, amounted to an 


4 hundred talents, or au hundred thouſand, crowns: 
For, in Achaia, there WE. twelve. hundred of thoſe. 
G priſoners.. 1 80 


Ido not believe, chat the uſe of writing. in cy- 
he, was known. to the antients. It is however 
ery neceflary. for conveying ſecret advices to of- 
cers, either remote from the army, or ſhur up in 


city, or on other important occaſions. Whilſt cer. ren. 
WW. Cicero was beſieged in his camp by the Gauls, Gall. 1. 5. 


-eſar wrote him advice, that he was marching to 
ais relief with ſeveral legions, and ſhould. ſoon ar- 
ive. The letter“ was written in Greek, that, if it 


2 agen Greæis conſcriptam literis mittit, ne, intercepta epiſ- 
ola, noſtra ab hoſtibus conſilia cognoſcerentur. 


Vol. II. 8 | cm. . G 
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into the enemy's hands, they might not know 
that Cæſar advanced: That precaution does not 
ſeem ſufficiently certain; nor are fignals, which l 
have treated of elſewhere, much more bs beſides 
Which, the uſe of them was very difficult, and at 
the ſame time perplexing and full of obſcurity. 

Plat. in © E-ſhall relate a common and very remarkable 

ha caftom amongſt the Romans: That was, when 
ra ) they were drawn up in line of battle, and ready to 

1 ther" Wield, And 1 their 55 N to 
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OLON had db 66 uy," that the two great 6 


8 ſprings of human ackions, and what princi- 'Þ 
pally ſet mankind in motion, are hope and fear; ! 

| 11 that à good government cannot fubſiſt without 

rewards: aud Puniſhments; becauſe im puhity* im- 

boldens guilt; and virtue, when neglested and} 
eig. frequently becomes Janguid and] 

deéclines. This maxim is ſtill truer, eſpecially 

Ai with regard to military government, Which, a 
it gives greater ſcope! to licence, requires alſo : 

that order and diſcipline ſhould be "annexed to 

it by ties of a ſtronger And. more © vigorous 
A Fon e bee, 
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we IM It is true, this rule may be abuſed and cartied 
zor too far, particularly in point of puniſhnient! With 
1 I che Carthaginians; the generals, who had been un- 
les I fortunate in war, were generally puniſhed 'with 
at death ; as if want of ſucceſs were a crime, and the 

moſt excellent captain might not loſe a battle with- 
ble out any fault on his ſide. They carried their rigour 
to who had taken bad meaſures, though ſucceſsful. 
to Amongſt the Gauls, when troops were to be 
ng, raiſed, all the young men capable of bearing arms 
our were obliged to be preſent at the aſſembly on a cer- 
ro- tain day. He who came laſt was condemned to 
[ die, and executed with the moſt cruel torments. 
not What an horrid barbarity was this 
ſo The Greeks, though very ſevere in ſupporting ſchin. in 


rds military diſeipline, were more humane. At Athens, * 2 
uc- lll the refuſal to bear arms, which is far more crimi- 


nal than a delay of a few hours or moments, was 

only puniſſied by a public interdiction, or a kind 

of excommunication, which excluded the perſon 

from entering the aſſemblies of the people, and the 
temples of the gods. But to throw away his ſhield 

n order to fly, to quit his poſt; or be a deſerter, 

| ME vere capital crimes, and puniſnhed with death. 

reat By At Sparta it was an inviolable law never to fly, Her. I. 7. 
nci- I however ſuperior the enemy's army might be in c. 104. 


. 


ear; number; never to abandon a poſt, nor ſurrender 
10ur Wl their arms. Thoſe who had failed in theſe points, 
im- were declared infamous for ever. They were not 
and only excluded from all offices, employments, aſſem- 
and blies, and public ſhews ; but it was ſcandalous to 
ial ally with them in marriage; and a thoufand inſults 
. 289 3 a ES. Air 4430 £24 Cat. enen 
alſo = * Apud Carthaginienſes in crucem tolli imperatores dicuntur, fi 
1 to IRAs erty, Se rem geſſerunt. Liv. I. 38. n. 48. 
' orum eſt initium belli, quo lege communi 


rous omnes puberes armati convenire coguntur; & qui ex eis noviſſimus 
8 venit, in conſpectu multitudinis omnibus eruciatibus affectus neca · 
tur. Cæſ. de Bell: Gal. 35. | 8 
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Y were offered them in public with impunity. On 
the contrary, great honours were paid to ſuch as 
had behaved themſelves--valiantly in battle, or 
had died ſword in hand in the defence of their 
COUntry. - 

Greece abounded with atues, of the 4 men 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battles. Their 
tombs were adorned with magnificent inſenptions, 

Thucyd. Which perpetuated, their names ANC 

l. 2. par. cquſtom of the Athenians in this point was of won- 
derful efficacy to animate the courage of | the. citi- 
zens, and inſpire them with ſentiments of honour 
and glory. After a battle, the laſt duties were 
publicly rendered to thoſe who had been ſlain. The 
bones of the dead were. expoſed, for three days ſuc- 


cCeſſively to the veneration of the people, who | 
140 8 to throw flowers upon them, and to burn 
incenſe and perfumes before them. After which, 1 
thoſe bones were carried in pomp, in as many | 
coffins as there were tribes in Athens, to the place 
particularly allotted-for their interment. . The whole 
ople. attended this religious ceremony. The pro- 

1 had ſomething very auguſt and majeſtic in 
it, and rather reſembled a Slasious kribmph. than 


2 funeral ſolemnit. 


preſerved his diſcourſe, and there is another upon 


the ſame ſubject in Plato. The intent of this fune- ; 


ral oration was to extol the courage of thoſe gene. 


tous ſoldiers who had ſhed their blood for their 
country; to inculcate the 1 imitation of their eXamp! ef 
to the citizens, and eſpecially to conſole their fa- 


mil ies. Theſe were exhorted to moderate their 


— 


Some days after, which foo Fees het I os : 
01 4 juſt ſaid, one of the beſt qualified Athenians pro- 
nounced the funeral oration of thoſe illuſtrious dead 
before the whole people. The great Pericles was 
charged with this commiſſion, atter the firſt. cam- | 
paign of the Peloponneſian war. Thucydides has 
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grief by reflecting on the glory their relations had 
acquired for ever. You have never, ſays. the 
<« orator to the fathers and mothers, prayed to the 
gods, that your children ſhould be exempt from 


« die; but only that they ſhould prove perſons of 
virtue and honour. Your vows are heard, and the 
% glory with which you ſee them crowned, ought 
* ty, dry your eyes, and change your lamenta- 
The orators often, 
by a figure common enough with them, eſpecially 
upon great occaſions, put theſe lively exhortations 
into the mouths of the dead themſelves, who 
ſeemed to quit their tombs to chear and conſole 
their fathers and mothers. ; Klett 
They did not confine themſelves to bare diſ- 
courſe and barren praiſes. The republic, as a ten- 


der and compaſſionate mother, took upon herſelf 


the charge of maintaining and ſubſiſting the old 
men, widows, and orphans, who ſtood in need of 


to their condition, till they were of age to carry 
arms: and then publicly, in the theatre, and in the 
preſence of the whole people, they were dreſſed in a 
complete ſuit of armour, which was given them, 
and declared ſoldiers of the republic. N 
Was there any thing wanting to the funeral pomp 
I now ſpeak of, and did it not ſeem in ſome mea- 
ſure to transform the poor ſoldiers and common 
burghers of Athens into heroes and conquerors? 


Have the honours, rendered amongſt us to the moſt 


illuſtrious generals, any thing more animating and 


affecting? It was by theſe means that courage, 
greatneſs of ſoul, ardour for glory, and that zeal 
and devotion for their country, which rendered the 
Greeks inſenſible to the greateſt dangers and death 
ſelf, were perpetuated amongſt them, For, as 

3 Ihucy- 


her ſupport. The latter were brought up ſuitably chin. 
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Thucydides *:obſerves upan'6ccahon of theſe fune - 


ral honours, Great mon | 4 ume <where merit. ts 
beſt rewarded, 

"The Romans- ite en leſs wer in * 
offences againſt milirary diſcipline, nor leſs atten- 
tive i in rewarding merit. 

The puniſhinent was proportioned to the crime, 
and did not always extend to death. Sometimes a 
word of contempt ſufficed for the puniſhment” of 
the troops: at others, the general puniſhed. them 
by refuſing them their ſhare in the ſpoils. Some- 
times they were diſmiſſed, and not permitted to 


ſerve againſt the enemy. It was common enough | 
to make them work in the intrenchments of the 


camp in a ſingle tunic and without a belt. Igno- 


miny was often more affecting than death itſelf. 


Dion Gall Cæſar's mutinous troops demanded to be diſmiſſed 


1. 42. p 


210. 


Liv. I. z. 


184 


with ſeditious complaints. ＋ Cæſar ſaid only one 
word to them, which was Quirites, as much as to 
ſay, citizens, owheteas he uſed to call them Fellow- | 
| ſoldiers or comrades; and im mediately diſcharged |} 
them. That word was like a ſtroke of thunder to 
them. They believed themſelves degraded and en- 
tirely diſhonoured, and never ceaſed importuning | 
him in the moſt humble and patheric terms, till he | 
conſented, as the greateſt of favours, that they. | 
ſhould continue to carry arms for him. This 
puniſhment, whereby the ſoldiers were broken, Was 


called exauforatio. 


The Roman army, through the fault of the con- | 
ſal Minucius, who commanded it, was belieged in | 


their camp by the Equi, and very near being taken. 


Cincinnatus, 1 dictator for this expedition, 5 


N „Ahh yep olg OM «pers 3: , Tag ” *% us Sper 0 | 


PYNT:yert. 
+ Divus Julius, ſeditionem exercitus verbo uno compeſcuit, Qui 


rites vocando qui ſacramentum cus: detrectabant. Tacit. Annal. 
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marched to his aid, delivered him, and made him- 


ſelf -maſter of the enemy's camp, which abounded 
wich riches, He puniſhed the conſul's troops by 

giving them no ſhare of the booty, and obliged 
8 Minucius to quit the conſulſhip, and to ſerve in the 
n army as his lieutenant, which he did without com- 
| plaint'or murmur: * In thoſe times, obſerves the 
1 « hiſtorian, people ſubmitted with ſo much com- 
a cc placency to the perſons in whom they ſaw a ſu- 
of ce periority of merit joined with authority, that 
Mm W*< this army, more ſenſible of the benefit, than 
e-. ignominy they had received, decreed the dictator 
to « A crown of gold of a pound weight, and on 
h J bis departure ſaluted him their patron and pre- 
he 2 113-3069; . . 
After the battle of Cannæ, wherein more than Liv. 1. 22. 
i Wy forty thouſand Romans were lefr upon the ſpot, . ee 
qi about ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, who were in the two 
nc camps, ſeeing themſelves without reſource or hope, þ 
©. if ſurrendered themſelves and their arms to the enemy, 
and were made priſoners. Ten thouſand, who had 
ed fled as well as Varro, eſcaped by different ways, 
* and at length rejoined each other at Canuſium un- 
der the conſul. Whatever inſtances theſe priſoners 
and their relations could make afterwards to obtain. 
he their ranſom, and how great ſoever the want of ſol- 
e diers then was at Rome, the ſenate could never re- 
his ſolve to redeem ſoldiers who had been ſo baſe as to 
'22 I ſurrender themſelves to the enemy, and whom more 

than forty thouſand men, killed before their eyes, 
could, not inſpire with the courage to die in the field 
for their country. The other ten thouſand, who had Iv. I. 23. 
- * WY eſcaped by flight, were baniſhed into Sicily, and their u. 25: 
on, BY return prohibited as long as the war with the Cartha- 
07 0b * Aded tam imperio meliori animus manſuetè obediens erat, ut 
ag heneficii magis quam ignominiæ hic exercitus memor & coronam 
727 auream dictatori libræ pondo decreverit, & proficiſentem eum pa- 


tronum ſalutaverit. Liv. 


4 ginians 
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_  ginians ſhould continue. They demanded: with 
earneſt intreaties to be led on againſt. the enemy, 
and that they might have an opportunity to expiate 
with their blood the ignominy of their flight. The 
ſenate remained inflexible, not belieying that they 

could confide the defence of the republic to faldiers 
who had abandoned their companions in battle. 

At length, upon the remonſtrances and warm ſol- 
licitations of the proconſul Marcellus, their demand 

vas granted; but upon condition, that they ſhould ſi 

not tet foot in Italy as long as the enemy ſhould re- 

Liv. I. 27. main in it. All the knights of the army of Cannæ, 
n baniſhed. into Sicily, were alſo ſeverely puniſhed. 
In the firſt review made by the cenſors after that 


battle, all the horſes with which the republic fur- 
niſned them, were taken away; which implied 
their being degraded from the rank of Roman 


knights; cheir former years of ſervice were declar- 
ed void, and that they ſhould be obliged to ſerve || 
ten more, ſupplying themſelves with horſes; that is | | 
to ſay, as many years as if they had never ſerved at 
all: for the knights were not obliged t to ſerve more 5 
than ten campaigns. 


Liv. I. 22. The ſenate, rather than ranſom the ly 1 
v. 5. which would have coſt leſs, choſe to arm eight 
1416. thouſand ſlaves; to whom they promiſed liber- 

ty, if they behaved themſelves valiantly. They I | 


had ſerved almoſt two years with great bravery ; 
their liberty however was not yet arrived, and, with 
whatever ardour they deſired it *, they choſe ra- 
ther to deſerve than to demand it. An important 
occafion aroſe, in which it was pointed out to them 
as the reward of their valour. They did wonders 
in the battle, except four thouſand of them, who 


diſcovered ſome timidity. After the battle, they 


were all declared free. Their j joy was incredible. 


* Jam alterum annum libertatem tacitè mereri, quam poſtularc 
Pala maluerunt. Liv. 


3 G-acchus, | 
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Gracchus, under whoſe command they were, told 


chem: Before I make you all equal by the title of li- 


berty, 1 would not willingly have made a difference be- 
tween the valiant and the timorous. It is however but 


juſt that I ſhould do ſo. He then made all thoſe, 
who had not done their dut: as well as the reſt, 


promiſe upon oath, that, as long as they ſerved, 

as a puniſhment for their fault, they ſhould: always 
ſtand at their meals, except when hindered by fick- 
neſs : which was accepted and executed with entire 


ſabmiſſion. This, of all the military Puniſnments, 


was the lighteſt and moſt gentle. 

The puniſhments I have hitherto related ſcarce 
affected any thing beſides the ſoldier's honour : 
there were others which extended to his life. 


25 


One of the latter was called Fuſtuarium, & the baſ. Poiyb. l 6. 


u tinado. It was executed thus: The tribune, taking Pp: 481, 


a ſtick, only touched the criminal with it, and, im- 
mediate] after, all the ſoldiers of the legion fell on 


him with ſticks and ſtones, ſo that he generally 


loſt his life in this puniſhment. If any one eſcaped, 
he was not thereby entirely diſcharged. His re- 


turn into his own country was eternally prohibited, 


and not one of his relations durſt open his door to 


him. They puniſhed a centinel in this manner, 


who had quitted his poſt; from whence may be 


1 judged the exact diſcipline they obſerved in reſpect 


to the guard by night, on which the ſafety and 
preſervation of the whole army depended : all 
thoſe who abandoned their poſts, whether officers or 


ſoldiers, were treated in the ſame manner. + Vel- 


leius Pacerculys Cites an example of this puniſh- 


* $i Antonius conſul, fuſtuarium meruerunt legiones, quæ con- 
ſulem reliquerant. Cic. Philip. 3. n. 14. 

+ Calvinus Domitius cum ex conſulatu obtineret Hiſpaniam, 
graviſſimi comparandique antiquis exempli antiquis auctor fuit. 
Quippe primipili centurionem, nomine Vibilium, ob turpem ex acie 
fugam, tuite percuſſit. Paterc. I. 2. c. 78. 


ment, 
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ment, executed upon one of the principal officers 


of a legion, for having ſhamefully taken to flight 
in a battle: this was in the time of Antony and 
young Octavius. But, what appears more aſtoniſh- 


ing, thoſe were nne to the ſame puniſhment : 


who ſtole in the camp. The reader may remem- 
ber the oath taken wh 'the ſoldiers _ their en- 
tering it. 
When a whole legion. or mls were ly as it 
was not poſſible to put all that were criminal to 
death, they were decimated by lot, and he, whoſe 
name was drawn the tenth, was executed. In this 
manner, fear ſeized all, though few were puniſhed. 


Others were ſentenced to receive barley inſtead of 


Liv. I. 2. 
N. 59+ 
Plut. in 
Craſſ. 


P- 5 84. 


Ex epiſt. 
S. Euche- 
ad Sylv. 


Epic. 


wheat, and to incamp without the intrenchments 


at the hazard of being attacked by the enemy. Li- 


vy has an example of a decimation as early as the 
infancy of the republic. Craſſus, when he put 


himſelf at the head of the legions, who had ſuffered | 


themſelves to-be defeated by Spartacus, revived the 


antient cuſtom of the Romans, which had been 


diſuſed for ſeveral ages, of decimating the ſoldiers 
when they had failed in their duty ; and that pu- 
niſhment had a very happy effect. This kind of 
death, ſays Piutarch, is attended with great igno- 


miny; and, as it was executed before the whole 
army, it diffuſed terror and horror throughout the 


cam 

. became very common under the 
emperors, eſpecially in regard to the Chriſtians, 
whoſe refuſal to adore idols, or perſecute believers, 
was conſidered and puniſhed as a- ſacrilegious re- 
volt. The Theban legion was treated in this man 
ner under Maximinian. That emperor cauſed it 
to be decimated three times ſucceſſively, without 


being able to overcome the pious reſiſtance of thoſe 
generous ſoldiers. Mauritius, their commander, 


in concert with all the other officers, wrote a very 
Ort 
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ſhort, but admirable letter to the emperor. * Ye 
art your" ſoldiers, emperor, but the ſervants. of God. 
We owe you our ſervice, but bim our innocency. We 
cannot. renounce God, to obey you'; that God, who is 
our - creator and maſter, and yours alſo, whether you 
will or no. All the reſt of the legion were put to 


death; without making the leaſt reſiſtance, and 


went to join the legions of angels, and to praiſe the 
God of armies with them for evermoree. 
Theſe capital puniſhments were not frequent in 
the time of the republic. It was a capital crime, 
as we have ſaid, to quit a poſt, or fight without 


orders: and the example of fathers, who had not 


ſpared their own ſons, inſpired a juſt terror, which 


ae faults, and occaſioned the rules of mi- 


tary diſcipline to be reſpected. There is in theſe 
bloody executions. a ſeverity ſhocking to nature. 
and which, however, we could not venture -abſo- 
jutely to condemn 3' becauſe, if every great public 


t example has ſomething of injuſtice in it, on the 


other ſide, whatever of that kind is contrary to the 
intereſt of particulars, is compenſated by the uti- 
lity which redounds to the public from it. fs 

A general is ſometimes obliged to treat his ſol- 
diers with great rigour, in order to put a ſtop, by 
timely ſeverities, either to a revolt juſt forming, or 
an open violation of diſcipline. He would at ſuch 
times be cruel if he acted with gentleneſs, and 
would reſemble the ſurgeon, who, out of a falſe 
compaſſion, ſhould chuſe rather to let the whole 


body 'periſh, than cut off a mortified member, 


Milites ſumus, imperator, tui, ſed tamen ſervi Dei. Tibi mi- 
litiam debemus, illi innocentiam. Te qui imperatorem in hoc ne- 
quaquam poſſumus, ut auftorem negemus; Deum auftorem noſtrum. 
Deum auctorem, velis nolis, tuum. 


+ Præſidio decedere apud Romanos capitale eſſe, & nece liberorum 
etiam ſuorum eam legem parentes ſanxiſſe. Li. I. 24. n. 37. 


1 Habet aliquid ex iniquo omne magnum exemplum, quod con- 


ra ſingulos, utilitate publica rependitur. Tagt. Annal. 1. 14. c. 44 
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What is to be avoided, on theſe occaſions, is to 
ſeem to act from paſſion or hatred: for then the 


dun COIN) tate. id. 


remedies, improperly applied, would only aggra- 
vate the diſeaſe. This happened in the firſt: exam- 


ple af decimation I cited, by which Appius had 


| made himſelf ſo extremely odious to the: ſoldiers, 
that they choſe rather to; ſuffer themſelves to be 


beaten by the enemy, than to conquer with him 
and for him: He was of an obſtinate diſpoſition, 


and inflexibly rigid. Papirius, long after, acted 
much more wiſely in a caſe not unlike this. + His 
ſoldiers, expreſly to mortify him, retreated in bat- 


tle, and deprived him of a victory. He perceived, 


like an able captain, the cauſe of that behaviour, 


and found it neceſſary to moderate his ſeverity, and 
ſoften his too imperious humour. He did ſo, and 


ſucceeded: ſo well, that he entirely regained the at- 
fection of his troops. A complete victory was the 


conſequence. Much art and prudence are requiſite 
in puniſhing with ſucceſs. + | 


It was rather by the views of reward and ſenſe 
of honour: that the Romans engaged their troops 


to do their duty. After the taking of a town, 


or gaining a battle, the general uſually gave the 
booty to the ſoldiers, but with admirable order, as 
Polybius informs us, in his relation of his takin 

of Carthage. It is, ſays he, an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
amongſt the Romans, upon the ſignal given by 
the generals, to diſperſe themſelves in order to 


plunder the city that has been taken: after which 


every one carries the booty he has gotten to his 


own legion. When the whole has been fold by 


auction, the tribunes divide the money into equal 
Mares, which are given not only to thoſe who are 
Intempeſtivis remedus delicta accendebatur. Jacit. 

+ Ceſſatum à milite, ac de induſtria, ut obtrectaretur de laudibus 


ducis, impedita victoria eft———Senſt peritus dux qu res victoriæ 
obſtaret: temperandum ingenium ſuum eſſe, & ſeveritatem miſcen- 


in 
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in other, poſts, but to them who have been left to. 
guard the camp, the ſick, and ſuch as have been 
detached upon any occaſion: And, to prevent 
any injuſtice from being committed in this part of 
the war, the ſoldiers are made to ſwear before they 
take the field, and the firſt day they aſſemble, that 
they will not ſecrete any part of the booty, but 
faithfully bring in whatever they ſhall make. 
What a love of ordet, obſervance of diſcipline, and * 
regard for juſtice does this argue, admidſt the tu- 
mult of arms, and the very ardour of victory! 
Upon the day of triumph, the general made 
ever 48 diſtribution of money in greater or leſs pro- 
portions, according to the different times of the re- 
public; but always, moderate enough | before the 
civil wars. | 
Honour was 1 en annexed: co advantage; Liv. 1. 3. 
and; the ſoldier, was much more ſenſible of the one 
than the other, and how much more the - officers ! 
P. Decius the tribune, with a detachment which he 
conducted, at the hazard of his life, upon the brink 
of an eminence, had ſaved the whole army by one of 
the nobleſt actions mentioned in hiſtory. Upon his 
return, the conſul, in the preſence of all the troops, 
beſtowed the higheſt, praiſes upon him, and beſides 
many other military. preſents, gave him a crown of 
gold, and an hundred oxen, to which he added 
7 another ox of extraordinary. ſize and beauty, with 
| gilt horns. He decreed the ſoldiers, who had ac- 
companied the tribune, a double portion of corn 
ä during the whole time they ſhould ſerve, and, foc 
7 the preſent, two oxen and two complete dreſſes # 
man. The. legions: alſo, to expreſs their gratitude, 
; preſented Decius with a crown of turf, which was 
the ſign of a ſiege raiſed ; and his own ſoldiers did 
. the ſame. He ſacrificed the ox with the gilt horns. 
e to Mars, and gave the other hundred to his ſol- 
diers: the legions alſo rewarded each of them with 
1 4 pound of four, and a gallon of wine. _ 
41. 
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Val. Max. © Calphurnius Piſo, ſirnamed Frigi, out of vene⸗ 


1. 4. c. 3. ration for his virtues and great frugality, having 


variouſly rewarded moſt of thoſe who had aſſiſtec 
him in terminating Me Sicilian war, thought him- 
ſelf obliged to reward alſo, but at his own ex- 
pence, the ſervices of one of his ſons, who had fig- 


Haliſed himſelf the moſt upon that occaſion; He 


declared publicly, that * had deſerved a crown of 


| gold, and aſſured him, that he would leave him 
one by his will, of the weight « of three pounds: de- 
creeing him that honour as general, and paying the 


price of the crown as his father: Ur bomrem Fe 
a Aduce, pretium privatim d patre atciperet.” 
The crown of gold was a preſent ſoarce: ever 
granted bur to principal officers. There were fe- 
veral others for different occaſions. The Corona 


 Obfdionitis, of which J have ſpoken before, for 
having delivered the citizens or troops from a 
ſiege: ir was compoſed" of turf,” and was the moſt 


lorious' of all. The Corona Civica, for having 
aved the life of a citizen: it was of oaken leaves, 
in remembranee, as is ſaid, that men of old fed 
upon acerns. The Murat crown, for having been 
the firſt in ſealing the walls of a place dens: e 


Was adorned with a kind of battlements, like thoſe 


to be ſeen upon the antient walls of towns. The 
Corona Navalis, which was compoſed of ornaments 
like beaks of thips : it was given to the admiral of 
a fleet, who had gained a victory. Examples of 
this kind are very rare. Agrippa, who had ob- 
tained one, thought it very much for his HEnOur : 


Virg. En. — bell Niigte faperburn, 


1. N 


Tempora navali folgent foſtrata corona.” 


——— Who bears war's Movies fon fon, 


Bead with the naval « crown Tohoje temples 2 
Beſides 


les 


OE THE ART MILITARY! - 34 
Beſides theſe crowns (for there were ſome others) 
the. generals preſented the ſoldiers or officers, who 
ſignaliſed themſelves in a particular manner, with 
a word, a ſhield, and other arms; and ſometimes 


alſo with diſtinguiſhing military habits. We 


have ſeen an officer rewarded: thirty*four: times by 

. generals, and gain ſix civic crownuns. 
Theſe preſents and crowns were titles of nobilicy 

to them, and, upon competitions with rivals for 


tanks and dignities, often determined the | prefe- 


rence in their favour; and they did not fail to 
adorn themſelves with them upon public ſolem- 


nities. They alſo fixed to the doors of their Liv. I. 10. 


houſes the ſpoils they had taken from the enemy; n. 7+ I. 23- 
nor was any future poſſeſſor permitted to take them 43. 
down. Upon which Pliny makes a fine reflection, | 
that it is impoſſible to render in terms of ſo much 
ſpitit as his. The houſes, ſays he, ſtill triumphed, pin. 1, 35. 
though they had changed their maſters. What c. 2- 
could more excite to glory, or be more offenfive 
eto an unworthy poſſeſſor, than walls which re- 

e proached him as often as he entered, that they 
were honoured folely by the crophies'of Woo 
Triumpbabant etiam dominis mutatis, domus ipſe. Eb 
erat hac ftimulatio ingens, exprobrantihus tectis quotidie 
mbellem dominum intrare in alienum triumpbum. 

The praiſes given in the preſence of the whole 
army made no leſs impreſſion upon their minds, 
and are what a good general never ſpares on pro- 
per occaſions. Agricola 4, ſays Tacitus, neither 
envied nor leſſened any man's glory: Centurion 
or Præfect, in him they found a faithful witneſs 
of their exploits, to which he never failed doing 


the utmoſt juſtice. Cæſar, upon being informed c Eun. 
| Bell. . 
* Quster & tricies virtutis cauſa donatus ab imperatoribus ſum : 
ſex civicas coronas accepi. Lib. I. 42. n. 34. 
Nec unquam per alios geſta avidus intercepit : ſeu centurio, ſeu 


præfectus, A facti teſtem habebat. Tac, in wit. Agric. 
c. a2. 
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Civ. I. 3. 


of the ad 3 Q Cicero, the fam 
Orator's brother, had defended his camp a | 
the great army of the Gauls, extolled abt the 
greatneſs of the action, praiſed the legion in gene- 
ral, and apdſtrophiſed — to thoſe of the 
centurions and tribunes, who, as Cicero had ob- 
ſerved to him, diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt. Up- 
on another occaſion; Seæva, a centurion, had con- 
tributed very much to the defence of a: breach of 


great importance. When his buckler was brought 


to Cæſar with two hundred and thirty arrow - ſhots 
— it; ſurpriſed and charmed with his bra- 
very, he immediately made him a preſent of two 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces, (about twelve hundred 
pounds) and raiſed him directly from the eighth 
to the firſt rank of the centurions, appointing him 
Faimipilus a very honourable poſt, as I have ob- 
ſerved elſew here, and which had no ſuperior but 


2.40 the tribunes, r pos eo commanders | 


in chief. rr des 
Nothing was equal to this . — wa — re- 
warding for inſpiring che troops with valour. By 
a wiſe eſtabliſhment, there were many degrees of 
honour and diſtinction in a legion, of which none 
were granted upon account of birth, or bought for 
money. Merit was the only means of attaining 


them, at leaſt it was the moſt; ordinary- method. 
Whatever diſtance there was between the private 


centinel, and the, conſular dignity, the door lay 
open to it: it was a beaten path, and there were 
many examples, of citizens, Who, from one degree 
to another, at length attained that ſupreme 1 
nity. With what ardour muſt ſuch a fight in- 


ſpire the troops! Men are capable of every thing 
when properly excited by the motives of honour 


and glory. : 
It remains for 4 me to fay ſomething upon trophies 


and triumphs. 


1 5 ER Trophies, 
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OF THE ART MILITARY, 23 
| Trophies, amongſt the antients, were originally | 
an heap of arms and ſpoils taken from enemies, 

and erected by the victor in the field of battle, of 

Which, in after-times repreſentations were made in 


ſtone and braſs. They never, failed, immediately 


after a victory, to raiſe a trophy, Which Was let 
upon as a ſacred thing, becauſe always an e = 
to ſome divinity : for which reafon none preſumed - 
to throw it down. Neither, when it felt through — 
age, Was it permitted to erect it again; "ral ITE 
Plutarch gives a fine reaſon, that argues great hu: 
manity in the ſentiments; of the antients. 7% 
inftate, ſays he, and ſet up again the monume 
antient differences with enemies, which time g 
mently demoliſhed, has ſomething adioits in I, 


* 


91 Plut. in 


argue a deſire to perpetuate enmiſuyuu et 
We do not obſerve the "ſame... hit manit in the 
Roman triumphs, of Which, I am, till ze ſpeak. 

The generals, as well as the _ officers and ſoldiers, 22 
bad allo rewards in view. The title of Inperator EY 
granted after a victory, and the ſupplications, that 
is to ſay, the public proceſſions, ſacritices,, ad 
prayers, decreed at Rome for a certain number 17 
days, to thank the gods for the ſucceſs Of theie 
arms, agreeably flattered their ambition, Bür the 
triumph exceeded every thing. There Were WW 
ſorts of it, the leſs and, the greater. 
The leſs triumph was called Ovatio, In tht the 
general was neither ſeated on a chariot, dreſſed in 
ttiumphal robes, nor crowned with laurel. He en- 
tered the city on foot, or, according to ſome, on 
horſeback, crowned with myrtle, and followed by 
his army. This kind of triumph was granted 
only, either when the war had nor been declared, 
had been with a people little conſiderable; of not 
iy #itended with any. great defeat of the enemy. 

A triumph could properly be granted only to a 
diftator, a conſul, or a prætor, who had com- 
Vol. I. J „V 
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wa in chief. The ſenate decreed this honour, 
after which the affair was deliberated upon in the 


aſſembly of the people, where it often met with 
.grea at difficulties. Several however triumphed with- 


4 ,out the ſenate's concurrence, . provided the people 


val. Max. 
. 2. C. 8. 


*. % 


4 


17 


had decreed them that honour. But if they could 
not obtain it from either the one or the other or- 
der, they went and triumphed upon the Alban 
mountain, in the neighbourhood of the city. It is 
ſaid, that to obtain this honour, it was neceſſary to 
have killed five thouſand enemies in battle. 
After the general had diſtributed part of the 
polls to the ſoldiers, and performed ſome other 
ceremonies, the proceſſion began, and entered the} 
city through the triumphal port to aſcend to the 
capitol. At the head of it were the ; Prayers upon 


muſical inſtruments, who made the air reſound wich ; 


"their harmony. They were followed by, the beaſts 
that were to be facrificed. adorned with' fillets and 
flowers, many of them having their horns gilt.] 
After them came the Whole booty, and all the 
ſpoils, either diſplayed upon carriages, or borne 
upon the ſhoulders of young men in magnificen 
habits. The names of. the nations conquered were 
"written in great characters, and the cities, that had 
been taken, repreſented, Sometimes they added] 
to the pomp extraordinary animals, brought fron 
the countries ſubjected, as bears, panthers, lions 
and elephants. But. what moſt attfacted the atten- 
tion and curioſity of the ſpectators, were the illuſ- 
trious captives, who walked in chains before the 


victor's chariot ; great officers of ſtate, generals of 


armies, princes, kings with their wives and chil 
' dren. The conful followed ſuppoſing the general 
to be ſo) mounted upon a fuperb chariot, drawn 
by four horſes, and robed with the auguſt and 


magnificent habit of triumph, his head incircled 


U ow 1 


with A crown of laurel, Young v alſo 4 branch 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
the ſame tree in his hand; and ſometimes accom- 
og with his young children ſitting by him. Be- 

ind the chariot marched the whole army, the ca- 
valry firſt; then the infantry. All the ſoldiers were 


not fail to ſhew them on ſo great a folemnity. 


ons, ſufficiently offenſive, of raillery and fatire 


their edge, and abated their bitterneſs. 


» 


As ſoon as the conſul turned from the forum tos 


" * 2 — P 
n ö r 1 - 5 * * 
* - CAS * * 0 
rr A * * ou 


their lives, Upon his entrance into. the capitol, 


the victor made this very remarkable prayer to the 


56d + * Filled with gratitude and joy, 1 return you 
thanks, O moſt good and moſt great Fupiter, and you 
queen Funo, and all the other gods, the guardians and 
inhabitants of this citadel, that to this day and hour 
hou bave vonchſafed by my hands to preſerve and guide 
the Roman republic bappily. Continue always, I im- 
plore yon, to preſerve, guide, protect, and favour it in 
all things. This prayer was followed by facrificing 
the victims, and a magnificent feaſt, given in the 
capitol, ſometimes by the public, and ſometimes 


may ſee in Plutarch the long and fine deſcription 
he gives of the triumph of Paulus Emilius. 

It muſt be allowed, that this was a glorious day 
for a general of an army; and it is not ſurpriſing 


* Gratias tibi, Jupiter optume, maxumez tibique Janoni regl- 


Joluiſti, ſervata, ben? geſtaque. Eandem & ſervate, ut facitis, fo- 
rete, protegite, propitiati, ſupplex oro. Ex Raſini Antig. Rom. | 
3 SIDE: «© | that 


4 


crowned with laurel, and thoſe who had received 
particular crowns, . and other marks of honour, did 


They emulated each other in celebrating the praiſes 
of their general, and ſometimes threw in expreſ- 


againſt him, which favoured of the military" free 
dom; but the joy of the ceremony entirely blunted 


wards the capito}, the priſoners were carried to 
priſon ; where they were either immediately put to 
1 death, or often kept in confinement for the reſt of 


by the perſon himſelf who triumphed. The reader 


he, & ceteris hujus cuſtodibus habitatoribuſque arcis diis lubens 
letuſque- ago, re Romana in hanc diem & horam, per manus quod 
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4 obs 4 poſe e endeavours, ſhould be uſed to de- 
| e n F e. and ſo ſplendid an 
e | 9 Bad Rome any thing more magnifi- 
5 1 R ent and .mgjeſtic than this pompous ceremony. 
| But. the light of captives, the mournful objects of 
5 _ compaſſion, | i .thoſe victors had been capable of 
Bo K obſcured. and effaced all its luſtre. What in- 
e pleaſurel. What barbarous joy! To fe 
| princes, kings,” princeſſes, queens, tender infants, 
| _ ang, feeble old.” men, dra ed before them! We 
* "may "remember. the diſſembled marks of friendthip, 
the. alſe promiſes,” the ee careſſes of young | 
Czar, called afterwards. Auguſtus, | in regatd to 7 
Cleopatra, ſolely. with. the: view of inducing, that } f 
"princeſs, to fükfer "herſelf. to carried to Rome, 
[that 1s..t0 ſay, to adorn his triumph, and Sratify 
OOO - big in the cruel ſatisfaction of ſeeing the moſt po- 
tent queen. ip the World proſtrate at mis feet, in the 
- poſt. depreſſed. and forlorn condition it were poſſi- 
"ble to imagine. But ſhe well knew the ſnare. 
Such a cofdbct and: ſuch ſentiments, in my opi- 
: e diſhonour human nature. 1 
In relating the rewards granted by t the Romans 
to the ſoldiery, I have omitted a very important 
© circumſtance, 1 mean the eſtabliſhment of colonies, 
When the Romans firſt carried their arms, and ex- 
£ tended their conqueſts out of Italy, they puniſhed 
the people, WhO. refiſted them with too much ob- 
ſinacy by deſ fiving them of part of their lands, 
| © Which chey gfanted to ſuch. of the Roman citizens 
ee "as were pool, and eſpecially to the veteran ſoldiers, 
| _ who had ſerved their full proportion. of time in the 
army,. By this means the latter ſaw themſelves 
ſettled in tranquillity with a comfortable income, 
©Fuficient for the fupport of their families. They 
5 "came by degrees the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the cities to which they were ſent,” and obtained 
che Belt Pol, 0 ee dignities in them. 
5 . Nome 
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rome by theſe ſettlements, which were the reſult | ; | [4 
un Meß a wiſe and profound policy, beſides rewarding a : i a 
fi- her ſoldiers advantageouſly, kept the conquered na- i] 
57 ions in ſubjection by their means, formed them to | th 
0 N 


te Roman manners and cuſtoms, and by degrees 


| 71 
of rade them forget their own uſages and diſpoſitions, ' 5 | 
pembrace thoſe of their victors. France has eſta- In 
iſhed a new kind of oath reward, which me- iq 
js a place here, . [4 


8 E. E. >. 
Home of 1 the royal hoſpital of Invalids at Paris 


% 


E do not find, either amongſt the Greeks or — 
Romans, or any other people, any public 4 
ens for the relief of the ſoldiery, whom 1 


Father long fatigues or wounds had made incapable. 1 
„c ſervice. It v was. reſerved for Lewis XIV. to ſet | 3-1 
re. WMther princes that example, which England ſoon. a FM 
' egan to imitate; and we may ſay, that amongſt | 4 


Inn infinite number of great actions which have ren- #1 
&red his reign illuſtrious, nothing equals the glo- | 


| tious foundation of the H9tel roial des Invalides. | | | 
Lo There has been lately publiſhed a book upon the (4-4 FI 
80 yal hoſpital of invalids, which anſwers, in ſome 94 
b. Neaſure, the magnificence of that foundation, in 3 
is he beauty and number of its plates and orna- | 1 
Ho Pents. In this book, all that regards the reve-. | 4 
on Pes, expences, buildings, diſcipline, and govern-, " | 
ne ent, temporal and ſpiritual, of that houſe, are i 


reumſtantially 'explained. We are obliged to 
jerſons, who take pains to preſerve and tranſmit 
I this manner to poſterity an exact knowledge. of 
kts ſo worthy of remembrance. For my part, wy. 
tent is only to give à brief idea of them. 
Every thing in this ſtructure denotes the gran- 
Kut and magnificence of its auguſt founder. We 
D 3 are 
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pences of war. This ſeems a {mall matter in itſelf, 
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| are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the ſight of a vaſt 


and ſuperb edifice, capable of cantaining almoſt 


four thouſand perſons, in which art has known 
how to unite. whatever could ſtrike the eye on 


the outſide, by pomp and ſplendor, with all that 


ceun conduce to the uſes and conveniencies of life 


There, in N e and repoſe, the officers 
and ſoldiers, whom their wounds or age have 
made unable to ſerve, and the narrowneſs of their 


: 


- fortunes incapable to ſupport themſelves ; there, 


thoſe brave warriors, freed from all care and dil- 


quiet, are lodged, fed, cloathed, and maintained, 


as well in fickneſs as health, in a decent manner, 


and find a ſafe retreat, and an honourable aſylum 


provided for them, by the piety and paternal good- 
55 of Lewis XIV. 2 | ing = n EL 
It is natural to conceive, that the expence for the 
ſupport of ſuch an houſe muſt be immenſe. Two 
thouſand five hundred quarters of wheat, and about 


eleven thouſand five hundred hogſheads of wine, 


are annually conſumed in it. Phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
apothecaries, and ſervants, abound in this houſe, 
The infirmaries are ſerved by thirty-five fiſters, 
Filles de la charite, with ſurpriſing induſtry and 


* 


But from whence ariſe the funds neceffary for 


-. ſych a. multitude of. wants and occaſions? Who 
- could believe it, or can ſufficiently admire the wiſ- 
dom that inſtituted ſuch order and ceconomy ? 
It is the officer and ſoldier, who contribute with 


Joy, and almoſt inſenſibly, to an eſtabliſhment, in 
which they hope one day to find tranquillity and 
repoſe, and a period of all their labours. The 


fund for all theſe expences ariſes from three deniers 


(a twelſth part of a French penny) deducted from 
every livre of the ordinary and extraordinary ex- 


hut 
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t but the coral amounts to a very conßderable ſum. il 
- During the war, which ended in 17 14, in which an 11 
hundred. millions of livres were yearly expended, 4 
1 theſe thiee deniers per livre. produced twelve hun- Abouf Arg 113 
b dred and fifty thouſand livres a year. thouſand = 
2 have ſaid nothing yet of what is moſt admira- Rr as Fl 
ble in this foundation, is in a manner it's ſoul, and © | lat 
does. moſt honour. to the memory of Lewis XIV. = 
e 1 do not mean the magnificent temple, wherein the . 4 
r moſt famous maſters in architecture, painting, and | 
5 ſculpture, the Manſards, Decottes, Coypelles, Gi- 


5 rardons, Couſtons, have exhauſted their whole art 
„ d adorn that auguſt pile. I mean the charitable 
„ care and chriſtian attention of that prince, after 
n having provided, with a magnificence truly royal, 
* for the temporal occaſions of the officers and ſol- 
diers, in providing alſo that they ſhould not want 
0 all the aids of religion in their retrel. 
0 It. happens ſometimes that theſe warriors take 
it upon them the profeſſion of arms, ſolely from the 
„ views of intereſt and ambition: that though moſt 
85 accompliſhed in military knowledge, they are ut- 
e terly ignorant of religion: and that full of zeal and 
s, fidelity for their prince, they never give themſelves 
d any trouble about knowing their duty to God. How 
great an advantage ad conſolation is it to them 
or to find, towards the cloſe of their days, in the zeal 
0 and charity of wiſe and religious miniſters of Jeſus 
{- Chriſt, thoſe inſtructions, which perhaps they have 
wanted in the former part of their lives; to recal 
thin the bitterneſs of their hearts, whole years entirely 
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in paſt in vice and libertiniſm; and to retrieve by ſin- U 
deere repentance and ſorrow, the reward of all their 1 
he actions, even of the moſt laudable, which were i 
rs otherwiſe unfortunately loſt to them from the bad- q 
m gneſs of their motives. | | | 
at | 5 


65% 


/ 


The pomp and magnificence of this temple are 


jiuſtly admired. But another object preſents itſelf 
do our view at whatever hour of the day we enter 
it, a ſight far more worthy of admiration, and 
»»-» Which cannot be looked upon without tears in our 


legs, arms, eyes, humbly proſtrating themſelves 
before the God of armies, whoſe majeſty they 


adore with the moſt profound reſignation ; to whom 
they pay continual thankſgivings for having deli- 
vered them out of fo many dangers, and eſpecially 
for having taken them from'the gates of hell; to 
whom, filled with the -moſt lively ſenſe of grati- 
tude, they inceſſantly lift up their hands and voices, 
to ſay: Be mindful, O Lord, of the prince who 
has opened this thy ſacred afylum for us, and be 


_ merciful ts him for the mercy Which he hath ſh c wn 
n n e = $109.15 £0EP 


to us thy ſervants, © ; 
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CHAPTER U. 
O 58 1E GES. 


AH E antients diſtinguiſhed 8 no 15 
by the art of forming and ſuſtaining ſieges, 
than by that of making war in the field. It is 
agreed by all, that they carried theſe two parts of 
military knowledge to a very high degree of per- 
fection, which it is difficult for the moderns to ex- 
ceed. The uſe of muſkets, bombs, cannons, and 
other fire · arms, ſince the invention of powder, has 
occaſioned the alteration of many things in the 1 
manner of making war, eſpecially in ſieges, the ka 
duration of which has been very much abridged 
by. their means, But theſe changes have not been 
ſo conſiderable as generally imagined, and have 
added nothing either to the merit or capacity of 
generals. | 
To treat what relates to ſieges with ſome order, 
I chall premiſe ſomething upon the manner in which 
the fortifications of the antients were formed; andi 
Thall then give ſome general idea of the principal 
machines of war uſed by them in ſieges; and con- 
clude with the attack and defence of places. The 
Chevalier Follard has treated theſe ſeveral articles 
very extenſively in the ſecond and third volumes of 
his remarks' upon Polybius, and has been my guide 
in a ſubject that required the direction of an ag 
and TIT . 5 
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ILIO W far. ſoever we look back into antiquity, 


we find amongſt the Greeks and Romans, 


cities fortified almoſt in the ſame manner with their 
foſſes, courtines,- and towers. Vitruvius in treat- 


ing of the conſtruction of places of war in his 


time, ſays, that the towers ought to project beyond 
the wall, in order that when the enemy approaches, 
the defenders upon the right and left may take them 


in flank: and that they ought to; be round, and 
faced with many ſtones, becauſe ſuch as are ſquare 


are ſoon beat down by the machines of war and 


battering- rams, which eaſily break their angles. 
He adds after ſome remarks, that near the towers 
the wall ſhould be cut within-ſide the breadth of 


the tower, and that the ways broken in this man- 


ner ſnhould only be joined and continued by beams 
laid upon the two extremities, without being made 
faſt with iron, that in caſe the enemy ſhould make 
himſelf maſter of any part of the wall, the Oe! | 
might remove this wooden bridge, and thereby 
prevent his paſſage to the other parts of the wall 
anne the % OE on goes 


The beſt towns of the antients were ſituated up- 
on emineneies. They incloſed them ſometimes with- 
in two or three walls and foſſes. Beroſus, cited by 


Joſephus, informs us, that Nebuchadonoſor forti- 
fied Babylon with a triple incloſure of brick walls 
of a ſurpriſing: ſtrength and height, Polybius, 


ſpeaking of Syringa, the capital of Hyrcania, 
which Antiochus beſieged, ſays, that city was ſur- 


rounded with three foſſes, each forty-five feet broad, 


and twenty-two deep; upon each fide of theſe was 


a double 


' OF THE ART, MILLTARY., 
a double intrenchment, and, behind all, a ſtrong 


wall. The city of Jeruſalem, ſays Joſephus, was 


ſurrounded by a triple wall, except on the fide of 


the vallies, where there was but one, ; becauſe th 


were inacceſſible. To theſe they had added many . 
other works, one of which, ſays Joſephus, had it 


been compleated, would have rendered the city im- 
pregnable. The ſtones, of which it was 4 
were thirty feet long by fifteen broad, which made 
it ſo ſtrong, that it was in a manner impoſſible to 
ſap or ſhake it with machines. The whole was 
flanked with towers from ſpace to ſpace of extraor- 
dinary ſolidity, and built with wonderful art. 
The antients did not generally ſupport their walls 


on the inſide with earth, in the manner of the 


Talus or ſlope, which made the attacks more dan- 


e For though the enemy had gained ſome 
footing upon them, he could not aſſure himſelf of 


taking the city. It was neceſſary to get down, and 
to make uſe of part of the ladders by which he had 


mounted; and that deſcent expoſed the ſoldier to 


very great danger. Vitruvius however obſerves, 
that there is nothing renders a rampart ſo ſtrong as 
when the walls both of the courtine and towers 
are ſupported by earth. For then neither rams, 
mines, nor any other machines, can ſhake them. 
The places of war of the antients were not always 
fortified with ſtone. walls. They were ſometimes 
incloſed within good ramparts of earth of great 
firmneſs and ſolidity. The manner of coating them 
with turf was not unknown to them, nor the art of 
ſupporting the earth with ſtropg faſcines made faſt 


D 


by ſtakes, and of arming the top of the rampart 


with a ruff or fraiſe of paliſades, and the foot of 
the parapet or pas de ſouris with another: they 
often planted paliſades alſo in the foſſe to defend 
themſelves againſt ſudden attackæes. 
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They made walls alſo Wich Beams croſſed over 
one achat With ſpaces between them in the manner 
% , ofa chequer, the void parts of Which they filled 1 

with earth and ftones. Such almoſt were the wal 
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Bourges, deſetibed by Orfar in his 
berenth book's of the war Wich ae _— 
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HE e art of this plate TE a een 


oe | or profile of the walls, towers, and foſſe of 
„ the amen fortifications, as deſeribed in 11 tent 
. ts ahh © according to Vitruvius. TOs 
* FA. Thewall or courtine 

B. The towers. Theſe Were e at e 

i diſtance of an arrow-ſhot from each other, for the 
better annoying the beſiegers upon attacks. 1 OT 
C. The foſſe. | © fe og 


The materials of Heſs — ere all — 
| not affording che ſame kinds, and the beſt they 
3 P being the rule for the uſe of them. 
The plan and profile of the walls of Bourges, on 
the upper part of this plate, is an example of theſe 
| materials aud the manner of uſing tbem. 
CT. Cæſar deſcribes them this:. The walls: of 
| Bourges, and almoſt thoſe of the country, were 
made "of pieces of wood forty feet in length F., 
5e laid along the earth at the diſtance of two feet 
from each other, and croſſed over by others of 
equal length and at equal diſtance with their 
ends to the front of the walt G. The ſpaces on 
5e the inſide H were filled up with earth and faſ- 
"GRO and en the-onthde Wirk ſolid ſtones I, in 
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« which manner the work was carried to the top; 
e the ſtone · work upon the ends, and in the ſpaces 
« of the wood, and the ends of the wood, &c. upon 
the ſtone- work, as in the figures NM.” He 
adds, that the work by this diſpoſition was agree- 
*« able. to the eye, and very ſtrong; becauſe the 
% wood was of great force againſt the ram, and 
e the ſtones _ againſt fire: beſides which, the thick- | 
c neſs of the wall, which was generally forty feet, 
8 6 or the length of this beams, made it next to im- i 
06 poſſible either to make a breach in *. or throw 1 
"It om. in n any manner.“ ; 
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What I ſhall ay ir in cake 18 when. I. come to hp 
explain the manner of attacking and "defending | bl 
places, will ſhew more diſtin&ly what kind of N | 
 rifications thoſe of the antients were. It is p 
© tended that the moderns excel them very Much ir 1 
this point. The thing is not fo indiſputable but it 
may be called in queſtion; though no compariſon 
can be made between them; becauſe their manner 
of attacking and defending is entirely different. 

The moderns have retained all they could after the 
antients. Fire. arms have obliged them to uſe other 4 
precautions. The ſame genius is evident! in both. by 
"The moderns have imagined nothing, that the an- 
. tients could uſe, and have not uſed, © We have 
' borrowed” from them the breadth and depth of 
foſſes, the thickneſs of walls, the towers to flank- # 
the courtines, the Paliſades, the intrenchments 
within the ramparts and towers, the advantage of 
many flanks, in multiply ing of which only modern 
fortification" confiſts ; this Em make the more 
eaſy to execute. I have heard theſe remarks made 
by very able and experienced perſons, who, with a 
profound knowledge of the manner in which the 
"antients made war, unite a perfect experience, of 
the modern practice 8 | | 
5 ono e 
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by ongſt the antients for beſſeging * 5 
Were h tortoiſe, the catapulta, the balifta, the 
_ : - Corvus or e 8 t en $ 
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FI \H E. de 79 a en ae of very 
g II Mrong and ſolid timber - work. The height 
ES of it o its higheft beam, which ſuſtained the roof, 
was twelve _ The baſe was ſquare, and each 
| of its fronts. twenty five feet. It was covered with 
20 "a kind of quilted. mattreſs made of raw hides, and 
5 ; Pra with different drugs to prevent its being 
Tie et on fire by combuſtibles. This heavy machine 
— Was ſuppotted upon four wheels, or perhaps upon 
. eight. It was called tortoiſe, from its ſerving as a 
1 very ſtrong covering and defence, againſt the enor- 
muous weight thrown down on it; thoſe under it 
mY being ſafe in the ſame manner as a tortoiſe under 
ais ſhell. It was uſed both to fill HOI foſſe, and 
for ſapping. N 
Por the filling up 15 the foſſe, it was. tithes 
to Join ſeveral of them together in a line and very. 
near one another. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking 
the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus by Alexander the Great, 
* fays, that. he firſt cauſed three tortoiſes to approach, 
= in order to fill up the ditch, and that afterwards he 
Ss» pPlwanted his rams upon the ſpace filled up, to battef 
| the wall. This machine is often mentioned by 
| Xt authors. There were, without doubt. tortoiſes of 
1 5 s 2 ſizes. 5 
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PLATE XI. explained. 
_ ® Tortoiſe for filling up the foſſe of a biſieged place. 


F\HIS machine. is diſtinctly enough deſcribed 
in the text: however, it may not be impro- 
per to add, that it is believed ſo enormous a weight 
could not be moved from place to place on wheels, 
andthat it was puſhed forwards on rollers. Under 
theſe wheels or rollers the way was laid with ſtrong 
1 0 (2) to facilitate its motion, and prevent its 


Ainking into the ground, from whence it would 
have been very difficult to have removed it, The 
antients have obſerved, that the roof had à thicker 
covering of hides, hurdles, ſea- weed, &c. than the 
"Tides, as it was expoſed to much greater ſhocks, 
from the weight thrown upon it by the beſieged. 
It had a door in front (3), which was drawn up by 
2 chain as far as was neceſſary, and covered the 
foldiers at work in filling up the foſſe with faſ- 
„ _ | N . 
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81 1 add =. . 6-4 14 Fa . 1 . 
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The machine, called Muſculus, uſed by Cæſgqar in 
the ſiege of Marſeilles, was believed to be alſo a 
tortoiſe, but very low, and of a great length: it 
would be called in theſe days a wooden gallery. It 
is likely that its length was equal to the breadth of 

the foſſe. Cæſar cauſed it to be puſhed on to the | 
foot of the walls, in order-to demoliſh them by | 
ſap. Cæſar however often diſtinguiſhes the tor- | 
toiſe from the Muſculus. 
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Py BEES 5 Mar ſeilles. : 5 


| Air ieee, though 5040 a 9 
d modern authors, who baye fepreſented it 
e Ws undoubtedl a kind of tortoiſe, very 
„ With a Tharp 5 Such was that of Cæ- 
m at thebege of Marſeilles as in the plate We 
6. -\ = fixt feet in.length, and was moyed forwar 
JJ + IE Wall upon rollers, where it was fixed over 
TINS 5 "hi art of the ditch filled up (g). The tower of 
5 | Beck (4), Which: he built there, Communicated mich 
3 this muſculus and the trenches (5). | 
ER = Cxlar ſays the planks of the CAL were or 
With bricks and 1 mortar, over which hides were laid 
to prevent the mortar from diffolving by the Wa- 
- Which the beſieged might pour down upon it; 
| Auch, to ſecure it from ſtones and fire, it was again 
"covered over-with thick quilted mattreſſes properly 
2.4 - _ — > prepared : all this was done under mantles (vineis) 
n br 5 alter which it Was. thruſt forwards on 4 ſudden 
mim the tower to the walls. 
8 be 2 xBeſides" this, there was Aaedder Kind i muſcu- 
. 1 that was uſed. for levelling the ground, and 
<4 #50 omg the planles, on which the tortoiſes and mov- 
Hh 9 ing towers were wo advance to the foſſe; they were, 


ke chis, of greater length than breadth, and 4 | 
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P. Ii A:T Er IV. 7explaibed. 
Def and paſſoge of the 2 ty the antitnts. 


HE manner, in whith the antients flled/yp 
the foſſes of beſieged places, differed little 


2 that of the moderns: for, except the tortoiſe 
and muſculus, which the invention of artillery has 


occaſioned the latter to abandon, there is nothing 
practiſed now, that was not in uſe amongſt the an- 
tients... What they called tortoiſes of earth were 
only trenches: cut: in the earth, and blinded at top 


2 of a gallery, from the laſt line covered 
hurdies or faſcinesinterwoven.to the edge of the 


fo It appears ftom hiſtory, that they had a 
other: method, when the foſſe was dry. They 
opened a ſubterraneous gallery or mine (2) into the 
foſſe, which they entered through an opening in 
the counterſcarp, where they erected a muſculus. or 


wooden gallery (3) of the whole breadth of che 


foſſe. N chis 'machin 1 een at ſappivg 
the wall. ED £1126 90 Bog 
{+3 34015 TY oj 3¹ 2111 1 +3 ad r 1 * 


4 
— . — * — r +» — - . . . * - 
2 7 3 — * . WY 2 * 
3 7 C 7 4 
* i 5 1 Ke 777 vis Tire 
; x 4 : : 
#3 


1 err w were e alſo Wveral other niachines intended 
to cover the foldiers, called! trates,” phute?, vine; 
ee that were uſed in ſieges, which I ſhall not un. 
dertake to deſtribe here, to avoid prolixity. They 
may be compriſed in Accu under the name of 
mantles, or wy” 
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LAT E xv. Explaiiedl | 
e muſeulus.and platens: of the aiot. 2 


\OME authors; 28 Lipfius and Stewechius af afte 

Choul, have repreſented the muſculus of the 

antients: as in the figure: A. Stewechius, ſays the 
Chevalier Pollard. ;adorns it; comically enough with 

a beard or Whiſkers. It is plain, adds the fame 

author, ' theſe: writers do not: know what they mean 
fttzhemſelves, though they conclude this Swachine for 
2 walls, and give it as much as poſſible 
| the-form: of a rat. If, coſitinues he, I might ven- 
| tute a pleaſantry, 1-ſhould: ſay that abundance of 
theſe animals were neceſſary for the execution of ſuch 

a-defign, They have put a handle to it C without 

which their tat would have no tail. As for the 
ſcrew. 13% I nave) M 2 * to dhe more peno· 


„ „ A 


| troops in Por een a wall as in Plate XIII. 
The figure marked E is the pluteus of the an- 
tient according to Vegetius. It was made of wood 
in a kind of ſemicircular form, and covèred with 
hurdles of oſiers over which raw hides were laid. 
It moved upon three ſmall wheels, one in the cen- 
tre, and two at the extremities. This deſcription 
1 ſuppoſed to be erroneous, and that the pluteus 
was covered at top to defend the ſoldiers behind it 

| againſt downright blows. ' 

The figure marked F is a kind of modern plute- 
us, called a mantle, Its form was triangular, and 
it moved upon three wheeis diſpoſed as the iormer, 
2 N Eoltard con. eives the 3 or mantle * 
e ed 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 5% 
ed G, of his own invention, would be of more-ſer- 
vice in opening the trenches neareſt to a beſieged 
place. He ſays the faſcines ſhould be of ofiers, and 

five or fix inches thick, and the height of the ma- 
chine four or five feet by ſix long. The ſoldiers 
may eaſily puſh it before them, and cover them- 
ſelves behind it whilſt they work. The wheels he 
adds would make ſome noiſe, but that ſignifies 
little, whilſt it covers the workmen from the fite 
of the place. Wi 300.1097: n 
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Befides the tortoiſe;- the wooden machine I have 
been ſpeaking of, there was another compoſed of 
ſoldiers,” whioh may be ranked in the number of 
machines of war. A body of ſoldiers, drawn up 
together, put their great ſhields, in the form of 
gutter-tiles, cloſe to each other over their heads. 
Well 2 in this exerciſe, they formed fo firm 
a roof, that, whatever efforts the "beſieged migh 

make, they could neither break nor move them. 
Upon this firſt tortoiſe of ſoldiers, a ſecond was 
made to mount; and by this means they ſometimes 
roſe to an equal height with the walls of the place 

beſieged. . ene 5 55 5 l £013 | Phd FILA © 
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l 
eh vas the ule moſt commonly made of fi © 
e balſtz muſt have been th 2; ;heavielt I 
+ Ubicult to carry; becauſe there was i © 
A-greater number, of the catapultæ in the iſ 
88.1 VV. in his deſeription of, che fliege of i 
Sarthgge, ſays, that there were; an hundred and 
eb went}. greats; and more; than two hundred ſmall i] 
df _ Eatapult® taken, with thing-thres, great baliſtæ, i - 
M and fifty-two ſmall ones. Joſephus mentions the] 


8 ame difference amongſt the Romans, who hadſiſh © 
4 three hundred catapultæ, and forty baliſtæ, at the 
fiege of Jeruſalem. | 5 
Theſe machines had a force which it is not 
ealy to comprehend, but which all good authors 
atteſt, 1 
Vegetius ſays, that the baliſta diſcharged darts ; 


WE... with. fuch rapidity and violence, that nothing could 
3 | reſiſt their force: Athenæus tells us, that Ageſiſtra 
tus made one of little more than two feet in length 

which ſhot darts almoſt five hundred paces. Theft 

: machinegwere not unlike opr croſs-bows. There were 

2 9 others of much greater fore, which threw ſtones o 

| ö | | | Lice 
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and broke the angles of the towers. 


1 diſtance.“ 


to require this ſenſe, th 
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three hundred weight, upwards of an hundred and : 


twenty-five paces. 

We find ſurpriſing effects of theſe machines in 
Joſephus: The darts and force of the catapultæ 
805 — abundance of people. The: ſtones 
from the machines beat down the battlements, 
There was 
% no phalanx ſo deep but one of theſe ſtones would 
s ſweep an whole file of it from one; end to the 
1 . Things paſſed this night that ſhewed the 

ious force of theſe machines. A man, 


= —.— ood by ] Joſephus, had his head taken off I 


4 by a ſtone at an hundred: and ſeventy-five paces. 
t were better to ſuppoſe that the 
ſtone, which took off this man's head, was: djſ- 
charged from a machine a three hundred and 
ſeventy-five paces diſtance; and the Greek ſeems: 
h the interpreters ot OG 
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tion of a catapulta that is ſuppoſed to carry 


: an bundred weight, which may ſuffice as the doc- 


trine of all the reſt to ſuch as carried twelve 
hundred and upwards, 1 it being a to increaſe their 
wers. 


The baſe is compoſed of two large bende (a) ( 3) 


The length of thoſe beams is fifteen diameters of 
the bore of the-capital?, which meaſure will be ex- 
plained when we deſcribe the capitals (9). At the 
two extremities of each beam two double mortiſes 
are to be cut to receive the eight tenons of the two 
croſs-beams (4) (5), each of them four of the above 
diameters in length, without their tenons, obſerving 
to mark the centre of them exactly by a line cut 
ſtrong in the wood (6). The croſs- beam (5) muſt 
be hollowed a little on the upper ſide, or made not 
ſo thick as that at the other end (4), to give the 

reater bent to the tree or arm (22) of which we 
Mall ſoon ſpeak. 

In the centre of each of the 3 of the baſe (2) 
(3), at the ſixth diameter of their length, a bore 
(8) perfectly round ſhould be qut ſixteen inches in 
diameter: theſe bores muſt be exact! polite to 
each other, and ſhould increaſe — hr y to the 


infide of the beams ; ſo that each of them, being 
ſixteen inches on che outſide towards the capitals 
(9), ſhould be ſeventeen and an half at the openi 15 

on the inſide ; the edges to be carefully — * 0 
We come now to the deſcription of the capitals (9), 
ey are in a manner the ſoul of the — and 
erve 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 32 
ſerve to twiſt and ſtrain i the cordage, that are irs 
iple, or power of motion. 
I be capitals (9) are either of caſt braſs, i 
4 _ each conſiſting o& a wheel with teeth (10) of two 
| inches and an half thick. The hollow or bore of 
theſe wheels ſhould be eleven inches and about a 
fourth in diameter, perfectly round and with the 
edges ſmoothed down. | The inward ledge (1 1) 
muſt be four inches deep and one thick; but, as 
that thickneſs would make it larger by one inch 
chan the outſide -bbre of the beams (2) (3), they 
muſt be cut to the depth of four inches (12), ſo 
3 as to receive it exact. As the friction would be 
= too great, if the capitals rubbed againſt the beams, 
—- by the extreme . ſtraining of the cordage which 
draws them towards thts beams, that inconve- 
nience may be eaſily remedied by the means of eight 
little wheels (13) of an inch in e, and an 
inch and one ſixth in length, as in Fig. B, placed 
circularly, and turning upon axes as in Fig. A. 
T heſe little wheels or cylinders of caſt braſs. 19 
* ſnould be round, and equal in their diameters, that 
IL the capitals may work equally on all ſides. | 
* pon this number of cylindrical, wheels, the 
capitals (9) muſt be placed in the beams (2) (3). 
ſo that the cylinders do not extend to the teeth of 
3 the wheels, which muſt receive a ſtrong pinion (14). Fr 
| By the means of this pinion, the wheel of the capi- 5 
tal is made to turn for ſtraining the cordage with "i 
the key (15). To the wheel a ſtrong ſtay (16) is Bhs 
annexed, and another of the ſame kind may be 
added, to prevent any thing from giving way 
. chrough the extreme and violent force of the ſtrain- 
"os eck cordage. Theſe precautions are neceſſary upon 
account of the cylindrical wheels, which, by en- 
tirely preventing the friction of the capitals, make 
them the more eaſy: to give way through the ex- 
ren and almoſt inconceivable tenfion of the 
i E 4 cordage. 


height ought to 


OP THE ART MILITARY. 
oordage- This muſt be ſtill greater in a catapulta 
carrying four hundred weight or upwards. In ſuch 


large machines, the wheels onght to be multiplied, 
and, for the greater precaution, a ſtrong ſtay added 
E wherl We come now to the Capital. piece. 


within the capital, over which the cordage 
is Aided; and which ſuſtains the whale erent in 


| ſtraining it to the proper height. 


This capital: piece is a nut or — 4 pin of hon. 
(17) hammered cold into form, that divides the 


bore of the capitals exactly in two equal parts at 


their diameters, into which it is inſerted at the 
depth of about an inch. This piece or nut ought 


to be about two inches and one third thick at top 


(18), and rounded off and poliſhed as much as poſ- 


ſible, that the cords folded over may not be hurt 


or cut by the ar, e or edges of the iron. Its 
eight inches, decreaſing gra- 
duaily- in thickneſs to the bottom (19), where it 
ought to be only one inch. It muſt be very exactly 
Inſerted in the capitals: its depth of eight inches 
adds force to the engine, and prevents its giving 
way through the ſtraining of the cordage. Perhaps 
its being caſt with the capital, and of the ſame 
metal. might have an equal, if not a better effect. 
After applying the two capitals to the bores of 
the two 47 ky in the baſe, in an exact line with 
each other, and fixing the two croſs diametrical 
nuts or pieces, over which the cordage is to fold, 
one end of the cord is put through the void ſpace 


of one of the capitals in the baſe, and made falt ta 


a nail withinſide of the beam. The other end of 


the cord is then carried through the bore in the op- 


poſite beam and capital, and ſo folded or wound 


over the e, ee of iron in the center of the 
| 


two capitals till they are quite full; the cordage 


forming a large ſkain (20). When this is done, 


che 2 mo of * We is — 1 firſt _ * 
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have mentioned. The tenſion or ſtraining of the 
cordage ought to be exactly equal, that is to bays 
the ſeveral foldings ob cord over the capital pieces 

ſnould be equally ſtrained, and ſo near each other, 
as not to leave the leaſt ſpace between them. As 
ſoon as the firſt folding oribed of cord has filled up 


one whole ſpace or ag of the capital pieces, 


another mult be carried over it; and ſo on, always 
cequally ſtraining the cord till no more will yu 
through the capitals, and the ſkain of cordage en- 


tirely fills them, obſerving to rub it from time to 


time with ſoap. The cord may alſo be carried thro“ 
with both ends, taking it from the centre, 
At rhree or four inches behind the cordage thus 
wound over the capital-pieces, two very ſtrong up- 
right beams (21) are rai fed: theſe are poſts: of oak, 
fourteer inches thick, croſſed over at top by ano- 
ther of the ſame ſolidity. As this part of the ma- 
chine is two or three inches behind the ſkain of 


cordage, i it muſt have a ſmall obliquity towards the 


cordage, in ſuch a manner, that the arm or tree (22) 
Bed be the bottom, exactly in the centre of the 
cordage, half of which holds it on one fide, and 
half on the other, it is neceſſary, I ſay, that the 
arm ſtrike with ſome obliquity againſt the cuſhion 
or ſtomacher (23), which muſt” be Placed exactly 
in the middle of the croſs- beam (24). Without 
this obliquiry the ſpring of the cordage would be 
ſomething abated from relaxing before the tree 
reached the croſs- beam. The height of the up- 


right beam (21) is ſeven diameters and an half, and 


three inches, each propped behind with very ſtrong 


ops; fixed at bottom in the extremities of the 
baſe(2)(3). The eroſs· beam 24) muſt be propped 
in the ſame manner in the centre (26). The up- 
right and croſs beams, props, &c. in this part of 
the machine, ſhould be ſtrengthened, eſpecially in 
. AE joints, with double TO of iron of four 


inches 
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+ =" = inches broad; and a quarter of an inch thick, pinned 
with ſtrong pins, keyed: at the end of them to keep 
them firm. Care muſt be taken to place the cu- 
ſnion or ſtomacher i in the centre, as has been ſaid. 

It ſhould be covered with tanned ox · hide and ſtuf- 

- Kd with hair, the arm dn againſt it with 1 in- 

: conceivable force. 
| When the — is to batter with ſtones, the 

bottom of the arm muſt be placed exactly in the 
centre of the ſkain or — This is the more 

1 important, becauſe, if it be not exactly in the mid- 

dle, the tenſion would be unequal; and whatever 
= _ Ccordage ſhould be more on the one than the other 

8 bye would infallibly break in ſtraining, which is 

Is - - worth noting, - - To prevent. miſtakes in ſo impor- 

= , tant a circumſtance, a piece of wood, of the ſame 

- * +, © bigneſs with the end — tree or arm, might be 

# fixed | in the ſkain of cordage when formed. The 

ſame piece of wood might ſerve to mark the centre 

of the cords, in carrying them backwards and for- 

wards through the ſpaces in the capitals. | 
The tree, arm, or Stylus, as Ammianus Marcel- 

linus calls it, ſhould be of excellent aſh, the ſound- 
ett that can be got. Its length is from fifteen to 
* ſixteen diameters df the bore of the capitals. The 
W end at bottom to be fixed in the middle of the 
ſkain is ten inches thick, by fourteen broad: that 

8 to fay, it ſhould be narrower in the firſt-than ſe- 

cond dimenſion, to make it the ſtronger, and pre- 

vent it's bending : for, if the arms bends, it muſt 

. have more breadth. _ 

3 The bottom of the arm 3 the cords receive, | 
muſt have theſe dimenſions, its edges being ſmooth- 
ed off; for, without that precaution, they would 
fret or cut the cordage, which are of cat-gut. The 
reſt of the arm ſhould be made in an elliptical form, 
not ſo thick by an inch as the end fixed in the 

| _ and of che ſame br eadth, to the place where 

4 it 
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it ſtrikes againſt the ftomacher, which/ought to be 


ſomewhat thicker, but flat, leaſt che violence of 


tte ſtroke cut it in two: in the ſame place the arm 


ſhould be a little curve. 3d 
. To ſtrengthen the arm or tree, of which the 


force of being diſcharged is every thing that can be 


the catapulta, 


Conceived of moſt violent, it ſhould be wrapped round 


with a cloth dipped in ftrong glue, like the tree of a 
ſaddle, and bound very hard with waxed thread 


of the fixth of an inch in diameter from the 


large end at bottom, almoſt to the top, as in the 


: : 


. E 8 
The force of this arm is entirely ſurpriſing, 
when the trigger is ſtruck. The experiments Mr. 
Follard made of it in his catapulta convinced him 
of this. Though his machine threw only a weight 


of half a pound, the working of the arm in great 
machines might be judged from it. The antients 


who expetienced the ſame every day, had no better 
expedient to prevent the arms of this kind of ma- 
chine from breaking, than to make them of two 
pieces of wood of equal length. Theſe they 
Joined together with abundance of art and care, 


and * with a ſtrong binding of wax 
e 


cord. proceed now to the manner of working 


Ar the top of the arm juſt under the iron hand 
or receiver (27), a ſtrong cord is made faſt, with 


two loops to it twiſted the one within the other for 


ſtrength. Into theſe two loops the hook of the 
pulley (28) is put; this pulley ſhould be of braſs 


7 with double wheels, Upon occaſion, another may: 


be hooked on at bottom, and to the centre of the 
cock or trigger. The cord (29) is then put through 
the wheels of the two pullies, and faſtened to the 
roll (30), round which, in turning, it divides itſelf. 
The roll ought to be placed in ſuch a manner that 
the end of the arm at top, to which the pulley is 

„ hooked, 
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booked, may almoſt touch it, when the hand or 
receiver. 52 to it's PEE. lace at E 
The cock or trigger W rves as a. ſtay,. 

I then brou ght to (3; A made faſt by its hook 
t the ig. of the hand, which is either 
LM r AN fx n 722 > plate 3 or of 
—4 hand, Vith three branches à little curve: 
| his. the, body 10 be diſcharged is put, If mo 

15 x l 25 throw flints, they are put into 
aon eee that. exactiy fits the hand or re- 
at the neck of the arm is then J 
hen the trigger is to let it off, a 
upon it with an iron bar or 
ch in diameter; the arm then 

ges 1H; a co little vnequal to that of a 
"modern mortar... Jt is to be obſerved, that the tree 
or arm deſcribes 1 angle of ninety, degrees, be- 
ginning at 2 Ci ending, at the ſtomacher ; 
ar guſhion. Se Ser the 1 plate of the catapul-. ; 

ach ge. refers i in another 


My little catapu a Mr Sollicd, is only ten 
Inches long by thitteenby dad It throws a ball of 
6 af - „ pound FAR wy. ao. five” hundred 
is kind. of machi rry.. a greater or 

255 way, according, to . — nevi 
given them, and theft diff degrees or beds of 
the cordage, which e carried. to. thirty-ſix. 
We beltkve, that Ae accorditig to che pro- 
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A RE the two A beach of Ae [opts 
1 fixed pope on the 'baſe O, and ſupport- 
<"by chie props {th tenons and mor tiſes, which 
e a . againft the ſtroke of the 
the rp beam F. Which ſhould have 
ova or' ſtomacher G. „ DAG oil ien OE 
Wulfen "the aft E. is to be brought ie down to tk 
erbſslbeam H, it lis done by the roller K, round 
which runs the! table” L. The cock M is then 
| brought to it, Which "ought to de a little curve. 
This catapulta is ſcarce leſs ſimple chan the former, 
and, according to Mr. Follard, might be of great ö 
5 aſe" 5h befirged places, it Plactedd ar ix 6 rg + # 
CUE 240) 55 1637, 1900s 50 | 
It was parricularl uſed or throwing Raney of an 
extrabrdinary five, and ſometitmes ſeveral together; 
che other tren both ſtones and darts at once, and 
im very great nümbers. Thel ſame author ſays, 
that he doubted at firſt whether the catapulta could 
do chis or no, But as not long without diſcover- 
ing the myſtery; As there is ſomething curious in 
4x," lie gives' the following explanation of ie. 
N ig a canal f Gak founded withinſide in form 
of K. gutter. It's Jength is ſix diameters of the c 
Pitals, and its breadth in proportion to the fize of 
1 large dart O, or bundle of darts to be Git 
charged. Theſe darts wete larger and longer, and 
more cr leſs in number, according to the. ſize of 
the machine. 


_OF THE ART MIEITARY. 
When arrows were to be ſhot in the manner of 
- cartridges, the end of the canal or gutter was placed 
in a cut of the depth of two inches in the centre of 
the croſi : heam F, which it fitted exactly. It en- 
tered — — 4 into _ — or _ 
eher, f y. the prop P, to hinder it from 
bending or giving way. The upper part of the 
arm ought to be flat at the place where it ſtrikes 
the ſows dart or cartridge, and covered with a plate 
af ſteel, a quarter of an inch thick, FIRE 
" 72008 Aich a bundle of large darts, ey un- 
doubtedly hs Ap uſe. of a deal. box of a round form, 
into which the bundle of arrows were put, tied 
e n e Shs. ;, to keep them 
nin a right line and parallel with each other. This 
Fox was put into the canal or gutter, and projected 
ſſix or ſeven inches beyond the cuſhion towards the 
arm. It muſt have been very flight, looſely . put 
together, and of little or no weight, except at the 
end ſtruck by the arm, which, it is ſuppoſed, might 
be an inch thick or upwards. It's length was ac- 
{cording to that of the arrows, that is to ſay, it 
ſhould be about half as long, their length being 
two diameters and an half (of og bore of the capi- 
tals as in the former catapulta). The trigger was 
then ſtruck, and the arm, coming flat againſt the 
box, drove it with the arrows to 2 very great diſ- 
tance. The wind took the pieces of the box, whic 
ſoon ſeparated, and the arrows, ſcattering and ſpre: 
ing in their flight, did terrible execution in the | 
ranks of the enemy. My little catapulta, ſays Mr. 
Follard, (from whoſe Polybius molt of theſe ex- 
tracts are made) diſcharged ten arrows in this man- 
ner, to the diſtance. of almoſt an hundred paces, at 
eight degrees of elevation. The antients no doubt 
mage uſe of the quadrant in ;planting their * 
chines, as the moderns do for their mortars. 
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25 Te baiifta uſt in figs by 
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Tx E baliſta Nas uſed en to charge 
darts of a f prifrg) nan and weight, and 
often many fmall' At It ſometimes car- 
ried leaden bullets f e to the darts it 
diſcharged. This, ſays Mr. Follard, is plain from 
experiments, but we are convinced, adds he, that 
it was ſeldom uſed in the latter manner. Its form 
was not unlike that GH broken bow; it had two 
arms, but ſtraight and not curve like thoſe of the 
croſs bow, of which the whole acting force conſiſts 


in bending the bow. „That of the baliſta, as well 


as of the catapulta, lies in its cords; which will 
diſpenſe with our entering too circumſtantially i into 
the deſcription of its different parts. The plate 
will explain infinitely better its ſtructure, and the 
powers that: act it, than can be done in words, 

The baliſta in the plate is ſuppoſed to be one 
that cartied a dart of ſixty pounds weight, of the 
length of three. feet, nine inches, and three quar- 


ters, that ig to ſay, according to Vitruvius, that 


the bores of the capitals wergight inches and three 

quarters in diameter, or ons fifth of the length of 

the dart which: x machine carried, It is com- 
poſed of a baſe (2), two: uptight beams (3) (4) of 
fifteen. diameters and five {ixths_ in height without 
the tenons ; and of twoicroſs-beams (5) (6), ſeven- 
teen diameters five ſixths long. (7) The capitals 


of che croſs-beam (30% 08) The —— of the 


croſs-beams below (@); both which muſt be under- 
ſtood. to anſwer ex to thoſe above (7). Theſe 
two croſs: beams a Werren and ſtrep Os 15 
the 
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on KE ART MILITARY: 
the ſquare poſts (9), which are five diameters in 


height without the tenons, and of equal thickneſs 
with the upright beams. The ſpace between the 


two poſti4g),,and the dpright! 1 (3) (4), is 
about ſeven diameters. (10) The two ſkains of 
cordage on the'right and left. (11) The two arms 


engaged in the centre of thoſe ſkains. The len A | 
: | 


of toſc ann i ten djamerers, including te” 
hooks che the extremity of each of ny: in w 
che cord (12), or, to ſpeak mere properly, the great 
table; is faſtened like the ftring'of a croſs- bow. 
This cable ought to be of: bar gat. exceedingly 


trained awdtwiſted: together; whenee it lengthens 
in charging, and contracts in diſcharging; and 


thereby gi ves ſome additiowot- force: 60 ans ma- 
, Tor bas 1g ei rtr no vt 

The ends of * N nb never as Ses. 
rapulta, aui ought to be uf one form, perfectly equal 


in their chickneſfs, length; and weight,” without 


ending when ſtrained 1 The darts 
16¹ 9 ought to be us enafHiñn equaliin all xeſpects as 
the arms, wich muſt bo placed in al parallel line, 
and,. vonſequence, on the ſame height in the cen- 
Irs of the tio fkains:of5cordage (100 . 


The pug upright beams (5) CA ought to be curve 


a plabe marked (14% here the arms iſtrike in 


diſcharging: In this hollow or-icurve place, — 


cuſhions 7 5) muſt be affixed. By che hollowing 


rheſe upright beams in this manner, the iarms are 


in a paralle} line 'with:ithe:cordage, and each de- 
Yeribes a right angle, when ſtramed to th&utmoſt 
in charging. It is of no great conſequenee 'whe- 
ther the artas of the baliſta ſtrike againſt the cu - 
ſhions withltkeir ends or middles; ſo that che croſs- 
eams ((, wherein the capitals 7) are affixed 
with thelchrdage, may be ſiortened as much as 
convenient without retrenehing the heighe of the 
ions? 2'This oy fue "uy field. baliſta :beft. 
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OF RE ART MILITARY, 


* The ſpace between the two poſts (9), which 


ought to be in the centre between the two croſs⸗ 
beams, where the tree (16) is inſerted, muſt be 
ſomething narrower than that tree, in order that 
cuts of two or three inches may be made in each 


fide the poſt (9) to keep it in form. In this tree 


(16) a canal or gutter muſt be made in an exactly 


right line, to receive and guide the great dart. Its 


length is in proportion to the bending of the two 


arms with the cord (12): in the ſame manner the 
length of its canal is known, and the place where 


the nut of the cock or trigger (17) is to be fixed, 


to receive the cord or cable at the end of the arms, 


as the ſtring of a bow, in its centre. This nut or 
hook holds faſt the cord, and the cock or tri 

is of the fame kind with that of the croſs- bow. In 
reſpect to the tree with the canal in it (16), it muſt 
be exactly of the ſame height with the cord (12), 


which ought to rub upon it: for, if the cord were / 


higher, it would not take the dart; and if it preſs 
ſed roo much upon it, there would be a friction 
upon the tree with the canal in which the dart _ 
that would leſſen the force impelling it. 
At the two feet below the trigger is the roll or 


windlaſs (11) round which a cord turns with an 
iron hand or grappling (19) at the end of it. This 


grappling ſeizes the cord of whe arms or bow in the 
centre to charge the machine. It has two hooks, 


which are wider from 'each other than the breadth 
of the nut, that. ought to have an opening in the 


middle, like that of the croſs- bow, to receive 
po end of the dart againſt the cord, when ſeized 
y it. 

The upright beams ( 3 (4); beſides their tenons 
and mortiſes at the baſe, were ſtrongly - propped 


and ſtayed behind and before. Some authors, and 
even Vitruvius, give the machine a kind of table 


20), upon which the yo 6)is * ſupported; 
„Vor. II. the 
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FO keigho af) which; with the tree; ought to be 
enactlyo equal wich that afibe.:cond (a This 
tabled: ia nſuppoſecdt to have) been intended * 
mapport enter (i 6), Whidh muſt have been a 
_yeuwp lagen figteen diatmeters; and two feet 
3 2 brendth anch thickneſs in pro- 
_ pdftian nn thie ſine of th dartin diſeharged. It is 
y natural to be afinhisò dpinion, if we qonſider 
thei yaſt fogen necrſſary in cbarging this machine, 
mich wras capable of bending) che Rrongeſt beam, 


| if its thickpeld cid nqr:excedd irs, breadth." > 7+; 
| bas e 


powers necefiary in ekargingthiama- 
.chine, it eee which carried darts 


en beam f amiextragidinary dite, beſides ſeveral 
wheels wirbelterth fdnctwiſting the candage in the 


capitals, muſt have uſrd the roll (ig), Witheſeveral 
Sable rr bel pullias, and perhaps the windlaſs, 

bringing the cord A 2) 
ock or triggen : aft 


= e Tor ad lad in the canal dai along 


* +. 


1 nk 


a 5 * by The catapulta tt t 


the tie 6 Piipcapmstellgus De Belli Gar h, c. 28, 


that, becauſr frnthertwings ceuld not be put to theſe 


arrows, the anzients;uſed pirces/of: wood) fx inches 


_ thicky whichi had the fame effect. Under the name 


5 of baliſta,Wittuvius, . to. cap. 1 7% gives 28 - the 
| " orga of che caphals of the: excapulta, and 


- conſequenthoaſitthe- fu , machine, by: the weight 
of the tones it diſcharged; how: juſtly, - the- inge⸗ 
nions commertaior upon Polyhius refers to be ex- 
- nine, by-bectes JO "Time falle is as fol. 


8: 8 a 250 . IL} 


LOWS. "Mods af. two 

pounds,. ought to have the bores of its capitals 
e ipohes wide; If the ſtone be four pounds, 
. aber muſt be from: ſix toi ſeven” inches: daif ten 
"by nds, einbt: if twenty pounds, ten inches: 
8 for ty og, twelve inches and three quar- 
e — OD PHO Arden inches and one 
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OFTHE KRT MIIAIT ANT. 
eighth : if fourſoore pounds, fiſteen inches r. if 
4 —. and: twenty pounds eighten inches 


and an half if an hundred and ſixty pounds, 


# two feet five inches: = two hundred 


"= 
two feet ſix inches: | if, two hundred and ten 


pounds, two feet ſeven 2 if two hundred 
and fifty 1 two feet eleven Waben and an 
E half.” i 439 per 3 Þ 10 * a4 133 71 Cin. 
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R. Follard Sidiros thin Walter in ctüs l plate 

N to be of the form of thoſe of the amients 
from a part of Trajan's column a plate of 8 
he has inſerted in his Polybius. | 

(2) A battery of baliſta Yrs | 
(3) The embrazures theovgy which the balifla 3 
diſcharge. 

(4) The breaſtwork or covert for the men that 
worked the machines; which muſt undoubtedly 


have been much higher than thoſe of the modern 
batteries, becauſe the timbers of the baliſta uſed in 


leges were vety high. They did not make theſe 
yorks ſo thick as we. do; and raiſed them higher, 
proportioning their khickneſs only to their height. 
Neither is it to be «doubted, but that they made 
hem ſometimes of ſmall beams laid acroſs each 
other at equal diſtances, filling up the Res with 
earth and turf, 


The batteries of catapulta's (3) are not ſo well 


known, nothing being ſaid of the conſtruction of 
tem in hiſtory ; but, if we conſider attentively 
een manner in which they diſcharged, it muſt be 


$1 55 agreed, 


8 . OFTHE: ART MILITA RX. 
reed, that the antients were under the neceſſity 
placing them behind duch a work as the mo- 

derns cover their batteries of mortars with; and 
chat with ao addition ercept in the height, as in 
choſe of the baliſta. This is evident to every 
wars common ſenſe :; it being utterly impoſſibſe 

to invent any other method for covering theſe ma- 
c0Clhines from the view of the beſieged in uſing them. 

'" , The upper beam of the catapulta was very high, 
| which made it neceſſary to raiſe the work or co- 


9 n 


Vert (6) in proportion. | 

The ingenious commentator upon Polybius, who 
treats the baliſta and wir with great extent, 
tells us their force was ver r_equal to that of 
artillery. He prefers the uſe 12 e latter, for many 
very ſolid reaſons, to that of the mortar; which, 
he lays, it would ſoon baniſn from 'armies, if the 
ce of its: effects, _ _ * of * 
tom! did not oppoſe. 1 15 
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H E uſe of the ram is very antient, and the 
4 Invention of it aſfribed to different pe6ple: 


„ ſeems difficulr, and * . the den to ; 


's diſcover. the author of it. 2 
The ram was either dung or not nga 1.0 
„The ſwinging ram was compoſed of a large "vii 
of. oak, reſembling a ſhip's . maſt, of prodigious 
7 kngth-and thickneſs, with the end armed with an 
bead of iron proportion to the body, and in the 
J lupe of a rams, from whence it had its name, 
% becauſe: it ſtrikes againſt the walls, as a ram doth 
C wah his head againſt all he encounters. This 
„ num's bigneſs ſhould be conformable to its length. 
Wruvius gives that he mentions four thouſand ta- 
ſents in weight, that is to ſay, four hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand: pounds *, which is not very ex- 
otbitant. This terrible machine was ſuſpended and 
balanced equally, like the beam of a pair of ſcales; 
'yith a chain or large cables, which ſupported it in 
the air in a kind of building of timber, which was 
puſned forwards, upon the filling up of the foſſe, to 


a certain diſtance. from the wall, by the means of 


rllers or wheels. The building was ſecùred from 
being ſet on fire by the beſieged, by ſeveral cover- 
ings, with which it was caſed over. This man- 
ner of working the ram ſeems the moſt eaſy, and 
requires: no great ſtrength. The heavieſt body 
ſuſpended in the air ay * Ar enn incann! 


ferable force. 6 5 NT 
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all the ment Greek and Roman, made faſt 


to the enormous beam hy four bands, or fillets of 
iron of four feet in length. At che extremity of 


eack of theſe bands (4) was a chain (g) of the ſame 


metal; one end of Which was Caſta to an hook I 


(6), and at the other extremity of each of theſe 


chains was a table very fitmiy bound to the laſt 


hal : theſe cables ran the whole length of the beam 


_ ro'the end af the ram (7), where they were all made 

| as ſaſt toge ther as poſſibie win mall cordage. 
e the ard of theſe cables another was affixed, 
| tartioſed:.of ſeveral ſtroſig cords. platted rogether 
to i certain length, and' chen running ſingle (8). 
At each of theſes feveral men were placed, to ba. 
lande and work the machine. Te rengthen the 


ram, it wage bound with ſtrong cords. from twd 
feer to two 1 the 'whole length of the beam. 


b Tbe da 


01 The thickneſs of this berribfe machine, as Jobe 


be calls i was in proportion to its length. 

e Thel chains or cables by which it hung to 

aur ee. beam (r «>, N chef rop of mo frame of 
- eurbers) 36) aw 3 ROW £7 


(v2) was not ſuch a8 VI vis ard Jo- 


phos repreſent t, ſays Mr. Follard, but an ob- 


— — —— —⅛ Dr DS os — 


lang ſquare of "thirty or forty feet, and ſometime: 
more, in length, by more or leſs in breadth, ac. 


cording to — length of the ram. 


II was planted, che frame bei 


fs firſt well co. 
vered in the manner of the tortoiſe, upon the parts 
of * foſſe Hed up, wy was worked by _— 
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kind the blinds of the trench next the counterſcarp ; 


the batteries of haliſta's and catapulza's from the 
fide of the counterſcarp, the moving towers and 


cavaliers, all covering thie workmen. Iby OG 


the Rem of the being 
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But it is not ſb eaſy to comprehend how theſe 
rams were carried from place 1 place. For it is 
not to be imagined, that beams of ſuch immenſe 
thickneſs and ettacrdmery length could de foumU 
wherever there was -66caſion fer tiem; anll it is 
certain chat armies never matched Without cheſe 
machines. ＋ he Chevalier Follard, for want of in- 
formation in this point from dite writers f anti- 
quity, conjectures, that they carried his ram beain 
upon a four- wheel carriage of a particular for, 
compoſed of very ſtrong timbers; the beam Tuſ. 
pended ſhort to à ſtrong Tay or ef- beam in fort 
of a gibbet (as in Plate XXI.) powerfully ſuſtarmea 
by all the wood-work capable of feſiſting the moſt 
violent ſhocks, and the whole Joined and fArengrh- 


ened well With. — 8 and Plates © of iron. 
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poſũble to have carried them in any orher manner 


mn order js their being either raiſed or lowered on 


| age 2 ſuffcient explanation of the manner in which 


machines from place to . N ſubmits | 


Trajan, the Dacians beſieging 


with: any thing, ſo that both the ram, and thoſe 
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a E carriage, 3 to Mr. F ollard. 
The ram, tied" vp ert b the croſs- 


dea la owet co en in the form of a Sid 


As it 5 * been very "difficult. to carry 
beams. of this great length 5 deep and nar- 
xow defiles and hollow ways, it ſeems almoſt im- 


than-ſlung ſhort 10 4 croſs- beam, as in the plate, 


the ſides DE, according to occaſion, and the na- 
dur of the ways. 


The ſame author thinks. the” figure of this car- 
the antients muſt neceſſarily have tranſported theſe 
e e $ e e. |, 
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1 was PN kind of f ram which was not 
ſuſpended or flung. We ſee, upon the column of 
Wh e Romans in a | 

fortreſs, which they baths with a ram, worked 


only by ſtrength Ko arms. They are not covered 


who. work it, are expoſed to the darts of the be- 
ſieged. It could not, in this method of uſing | ity 
W any Te effect. 2 
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 Battering 1 ram not Aa. 


ORTOISE, for the ram according to the 
1 antients*. 
| «.B he two ends of the ram * of the tortoiſe, 
which ran upon a chain of little wheels. 

The chanal or groove cut in the great beam. 

P D Soldiers working the ram in the tortoiſe by 
the cordage at each end E. 
F Cordage faſtened to the ram and the croſs- 
beam G, to ſtop the ram, and prevent its quitting 
its canal or groove in being puſhed backward and 
forward. 
-H -Roller, wich its cordage and pulley at top. 
for _ the ram, and | placing it oj irs canal. 
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: 2 Powers for moving ah ram A 


1 Ram upon its canal and chain of little wheels | 


before quite let down. 


L Ring in which the condage is atten, that 


ſtops the ram at a certain proper diſtance, 
M Draught of the ram, and its canal or Oy 
N at length. 1 | AR 
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* 1 Rollin "ike to 9 2 ons led into a bk in reſpect to this 


Lind of ram, by the plate of it in Mr. Follard's Polybius ; in which it 
was neceſſary to give a view of the inſide f the tortoiſe, to ſhew the 
manner of working it by the ſoldiers. The very name of tortoiſe, as 
well as the front, and fork of the roof and fides, covered againſt the 
machines and fires of the befieged, ſhew, that it <was not open, (as 
he ſuppoſes ) but 4 lite oi ber tortoiſes; otherwiſe, as he obſerves, 
it could have Thom of very 2533 or Laaber Us uo, uſe againſt the 
ny 


* oO O Draught 
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OF THEART MILITARY. 

O Draught of the little cylinders, that turn 
meals vs, fixed in two bands of iron, each 
oba ſingle piece P, which are held at due diſtance, 
and parallel t each other for the moving of the 
__ s by the croſs-pieces'Q. © 

R Pollen üütate t motion of the two 
cables S faſtened to the two croſs· pieces at the ex- 
dermit T-of che wheels, Wiek put dhe 7 in 
motion. 

Axis, bf Pin ef iron dot war Dore! made 
in the centre of one ef the beams, Which ſupport | 
the ram, for turning i, and ee the wall in 


Went Places. (ol 
X Croſs-view of the wheels beroven thei ram and 
_whie red re. tn: 58 


n Plan vf he little cyliader br kth A fixed 
dpi this. len Mareen bands FP. "Ht 
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n 15 en 3b ds the rams, > God 
in the oving towers, or in a Kind of tortoiſe, 
were 11 ung Ur not; and' there are Arong reaſons on 

oth — M lan does not admit m erin 
ind this pete E Dos deu 2% 1 2 2 i 
- I ſhall preſently relate FR proigives effects of 
wie ram. As it was ore of the machines that hurt 
the beſieged'moſt,” many merhbds were contrived 
10 fender it uelesd. Fire was darted upon the roof 


that covered, and the timbers that ſupported it, 


in order to burn them with the ram. To deaden 
des blows, Tacks of wool were let down againſt the 
: _ at which it was levelled. Other 4 5 

oppoſecd agaiuſt it to break 
hy alide its head, when k 
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or RAT MILITARY. 
I have cited in the beginning of this paragraph, 


oY 
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oſephus relates a ſurpriſing action of a Jew, who, De Bell. 


at the ſiege of Jotaphat, threw a ſtone of an enor- 


mous Gizeniupon” the head of the ram with ſuch 


violence, that he looſened i it from the beam, and 


made it fall down. He fe After wards from the 


top of the wall to the Bottom, todk the head from 


the midſt of the enemies, and carried it back with 
im. Ve" received five arrows in his . and. 
notwirhſtanding thole wounds, boldly kept in his 
ſt, till, Fo, h loſs of blood an 9 — th, he 
ell from the wall, and the ram's head with him, 
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A antients called many different 
dy the name of corvys:(crane);the invention 
© bf Which is aſcribed to ſeveral,) and amongſt other 
did Archimedes; but that opinion is refuted by the 
 Efſtimdby of authors, ſome of whom aſeribe it to 
\ , Chariftion at the ſiege of Samos, two hundred and 
tente years before that of . If we may 
- — believe Quintus Curtius, neither Archimedes, nor 
_ | Chariftion,. had any ſhare in this invention, the Ty- 
rings having uſed the ſame machine againſt Alexan- 
_ .. _ der the Great, long before either of them came in- 
ts the world. The ſeveral ſpecies of it are inſerted 
in this place, and at Chapter Ul, that treats of the 
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- Particularly in that of Byzantium by the Emperor 
. _ Severus. Dion ſays, that the befieged had corvi 
_  .., (PatPpagones) with iron claws, which carried off what- 
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PLAT BY Xxxrv. explained. 


2 corvus. (en — for — the Bow of 
NS porno ram. | 
„„ ri 

(HLIS machine-wes uſed at the Samens tid 
I | of Platæa. Thucydides ſays: They made 
«6 * of this artiſice: They faſtened a large beam 
by the two ends to long W origi Thoſe 
chains were at the ends of two long timbers, 
4 that projected over the wall. As the ram was 
* chef ſarwand iw better ir, they raiſed the beam 
„ in the air, and then let it fall -croſs-wiſe with its 
„whole weight upon the head of che ram, which 

rendered its blow ineffectu all. 
Lipſius is not in the wrong for at this 
| machine amangſt the corvi or cranes. It was two | 
cranes, as in tie plate, with their extremities with- 
in the walls They turned upon their axes on the 
ſame line, at ſomething leſs than the diſtance of 
the beam ſuſpended; and broke the blows of the 
a in raiſing up the beam, and letting it fall 
n it. There are many examples of * ma; 

= ine to be found in an 
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HE machine mantened by Tacitus ; in the N 


war of Civilis was a real corxus, the 1555 | 


having given it that name, The Rom: 
attacked in their camp by the army of that 


made uſe of all the axtifices invented by the amtients 
for the defence of the ſtrongeſt and beſt. fortified 
gities.. . Ag the Romans, were ſuperior in addreſs | 
and experience, ſays that author, they oppoſed 


« the inventions of the enemy with others of their 


we, and made a pendent machine, which, bing 
e let down, catched up the, affailants, and chrew 
*& thera with, a ſudden turn upon the ramparts.” 


Many may imagine this a very myſterigus machige, 


but the plate ſufficiently ſhews that nothing is, Jes 


ſo. Vitruvius is of the ſame opinion, who ſays, 


As to tb crane far hoiſting up men, I dn not think iu no- 
| 4 70 to ſay am thing, being pes fati  eajy-' to form, 


nd. uſually made by the ſoldiers themſelves. 1 am ſur- 


priſe, ſays Mr. Follard, that Tacitus ſhou}d-call 


known! a machine an invention in the abovercited 
paſſage, when Poly hius, andd all che hiſtorians after 


bim, tell us, that Archimedes uſed, it at the fiege 
of Syracuſe. After. having mentioned the. loſſes 


which the Romans ſnſtained by the great machines 


of Archimedes, Poly bius adds, without includ- 
5 ing thoſe occaſioned by the iron hooks, Which 
c catched up the troops, and either daſhed them 
t againſt the + or eee them into che | 
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Sbrvm for une) ird "rage, or the zellemnon 
5 uſed by the antients yy Ming men to the 00 F 
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\ n E tellennon; as Veggrich 8 it, is 
; Ml ſeldom” mentioned in the ſieges of the 
* 3 The machine ſuſpended muſt have been 
of a ſquare form with a door in the front of it to let 
dawn as a bridge for paſling to the wall. The tel- 
lennon of Vegetius is manifeſtly ſuch as repreſented 
8 o this Plate, which ſufficiently explains” the nature 
of it. 119 
_ 2"'PThe wache ved: by Herod to en great 
number of robbers: who had fled into the caverns of 
Certain rocks and mountains, was of this kind: 
the paſſage of Joſephus i is worthy: the reader” 8 eu. | 
$ _—_ 15 

740" 8" Theſe caverns, a he, were in vaſt moun- 
5 <:xzins inacceſſible on all ſides. © There was no ap- 
e proaching them but by very narrow winding paths 
. On the ſide of a vaſt ſteep rock in the front, 
4: which extended to the bottom of the valley, 
broken in ſeveral places by the impetuoſity of tor- 
e rents. A ſituation of fuck ſtrength ſurpriſed 
„ Herod, who did not know how to put his en- 
e terpriſe in execution. He ar length thought of 
L, method unknown before! He cauſed ſoldiers 
& to be let down in- ſquare cheſts of great ſtrengeh 
to the entrance of the caverns, who killed e 
| e robbers with their families that were in them, 
and put fire into thoſe where thoſe ſculked who 
#6 « would f not ſurtender: ſo that this race of thieves 
8 5 8 ga = ͤ 
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"be FHE Ar MILGITAKY. 


TL 8 deſtroyed either by the ſword, fire; or 


ze ſmoke. But to return to our tellennon: 


It is not to be believed, that this machine was in- 


vented for raiſing and throwing men upon the 
towers and walls of beſieged places; unleſs we ſup- 


ap that a multiplicity of theſe machines might 


of great ſervice, when placed near one another: 


bur, as there is nd mention of that in any hiſtorian, 


it is probable that this klnd of corvus was intended 
for diſcovering what the beſieged were doing upon 


the towers and within the walls, for which PEPE 


one man ſufficed as * as four. | 


J 
Moving 7: „wers. 


Vresr ids geſcrikes the towers in Þ beg. & 


8 * * 1 
2 
”% 
. 
' 


manner that gives a ſufficiently clear idea of'* mint. 


them. The moving towers, ſays that author; are 


made of an aſſemblage of beams and ſtrong planks; 


not untike an houſe. To ſecure them againſt the 
fires thrown by the beſieged; they are covered with 
raw hides, or with pieces of cloth made of hair. 
Their height is in proportion to that of their 
baſe, They are ſometimes thirty feet ſquare, and 
ſometimes forty or fifty. They are higher than the 
walls or even towers of the city. They ate ſup- 
ported upon ſeveral wheels according to mechanic 
principles, by the means of which the machine. is 
eaſily made to move; how great ſoever it may be. 


The town is in great danger, if this tower can ap- 


proach. the walls. For it has ſtairs from one ſtory 
to another, and includes different methods of attack. 

At bottom it has a fam to batter the wall, and on 
Wos. II. | "08 | the 


I. 41 r. 17. 


r 


OF THE ART MILITARY. 


with rails of baſket-work, Which lets down eaſily 
upon the wall of a city, when within the reach of 
0 The beſiegers paſs upon this bridge, to make 
themſelves maſters of the wall. Upon the higher 
ſtories are ſoldiers armed with partiſans and miſſive 
weapons, Who keep a perpetual. diſcharge upon the 
Works. When affairs are in this poſture, a place 
ſeldom holds out long. For whar can they hope 
WhO have-nothing to coffide (in! but the height of 
their ramparts, when they ” chers ſuddenly ap- 
you - eee TREE 293 
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8 che moving towers of the antients were the 
moſt ſtupendous machines they uſed in war, 
it was thought proper to give an idea of them, 
their ſtructure, and the mechanic powers for 
moving them, in the following ſeven plates and 
plans of ſome of the moſt extraordinary mentioned 
in a 5 N 


4% . 


[Play bs ib. 270 it the - Belepali 7 nn 4 


. upon wheels W. th . axis Fang pan : 


% e ö "Week a N mY 


Hs plan felares to the moving tower in 
plate XXXI. | 


A are beams laid rok ich thier at the baſe of 
he tower. They projected three or four feet be- 


-yond the. lower frame or baſe; to facilitate the 1 
1282 the machine, when it arrived near the} © 
Tor tbe. beſieged PD — the cordage could 

| work 


the middle ftory a draw-bridge, made of two hearth 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 


work no longer: Beſides which, this projection 
ſerved to cover the wheels againſt the ſhot of the 
machines, and to prevent it from overturning, in 
F caſe the wheels funk in ſome bad Way, as it ſome- 


times happened. 
B and C repreſent the pieces of wood for the 
pirpt and frame to receive the axis of the wheel D. 


Theſe pieces were of a ſolidity proportioned to the 
weight they ſuſtained: the upper part E was not 


ſo large as the lower C, in order to its forming a 
pivot B, that went through the two ſides of the 


baſe. This i is Mr, Perrault's explanation of what 


Vicruvius call Amaxapodes. The ledge F muſt have 


been very large to ſupport the enormous weight of 
the tower; and, as the wheel was two cubits or three 
feet from the axis to the extremity, the pivot and 
frame B C muſt have been made of three pieces of 
wood, ſtrongly joined rogether with great art, and 


ſtrengthened with bindings of iron G. 


The frame of the baſe, therefore, muſt 1 been 


compoſed of eight great beams on the four ſides 


H, to receive the Amaxapodes or pivot and frame. 
| The Chevalier Follard ſays, that he does not ſee how . 


this ſort of wheels with their pivots, being ſo few, 
could move every way without breaking in the 
mortiſe or hole in which the axle turns: He adds, 


that he chuſes rather to believe theſe wheels an ima» 


gination of. Vitruvius. 
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H 18 12 repreſents. two towers before the 
walls of the city, each having a bridge (2) 
compoſed of ſeveral long beams covered with 

planks, and equal in breadth to the tower, in order 
10 receive 4 greater front of aſſailants. 

(3) Shews the bridge drawn up againſt the tower, 
beginning at the firſt ſtory, in order to be ler down 
7 a parallel line with the top of the wall. 

() The cables or chains, by which that enor- 
mau draw-br idge was let dann e 4 4 Proper 

„ eee 
; -r9:(6) The bid lex down, and, the troops paſſing 
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PLA TE XXX. e 
far's moving tower at the Jege of 


4 | Powers for moving it. FH 1 | 


OE Dr ne 
” L 3 Ds» 7 1 WAY f k \ : 
- { hg | b 


HE people of Namur demanided to ap it | | 
late, when they ſaw the prod 45, 
of which they had made a jeſt# 
building at a conſiderable diſtanee fre 
move towards them very faft. The 

this a prodigy, ſays Cæſar, and were aſtoniſhed; 
*© that ſuch little people, as we ſeemed” to. 1 3 
© ſhould think of carrying ſo vaſt and cn 4 4 | 


Py 
_ —— ISS S077 — — Ro dl Ree 


© machine to their walls.“ It is ms wohder i= | 

were ſurpriſed, as they had never ſeen f nor heard of 

any ſuch thing, and as this tower ſeemed” to als - 1 

vance by inchantment and of itſelf; ech | 

powers that moved it being imperceptible to Hell ; 

of the place. The deputies, whom they ſent. to al | 

Cæſar, ſaid, that they believed the Romans mut 

be aſſiſted by the gods in their wars, he could 

make machines of fo enormous a les advance f . Tu 

ſwiftly to command their walls. New mn fe. exiftimare. „ 

Romanos ſine ops” deorum Bellum torert, yo tx vic "oY by IS 

altitudinis machinationes tanta' celeritaze et ee Te | ; 

er propinquitate Pugnare poſſent.. JJ RL I | 

In the fohlowing plate, this tower, and re * 

for moving it, UE e at CE CS. -: 

„ | e 1 | 
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PLA 22 E xxXI explained 


Helepolis of Demetrius Poliarcetes, at ibs feege of 
* Rhodes, with its two ee. . 


HE 1 of: this plate includes that 
of the laſt. 


The machines, like that i in the foregoing plate 
and this, were erected upon cylinders, in the nature 


3 . of. rollers (2), laid . a-croſs upon a platform (3), 


*compoſed of flat. beams covered with thick planks: 


| when 1 it was to move ſeveral ſmall trenches were cut 
in the ground(4), diſpoſed in the manner of a quin- 


cunx, from three to tour feet in length by as many 


in breadth, parallel to the tower: in each of theſe 


trenches a large round piece of oak (5) was laid 


Tength-ways, ſupported by four. ſtrong ſtakes (6), 


driven obliquely a good depth into the ground, 


which hindered the croſs piece (5) from bieaking | 


the earth when drawn by the cables (7) that were 


made as faſt to it as poſſible. . Let us imagine the 
eros. piece in the ground with four or two ſtakes 


againſt it, according to the natute of the ſoil, not 


5 ; ſuppoſing that one ſtake, how deep ſoever driven 
in the earth, could ſuſtain the draught of the cor- 


_*dage, that muſt have inevitably pulled it up; be- 
© fides which, the following method is much more 
Fmple, and more capable of bearing the force of 
the cords. But as the cables were each of them to 
draw level with the piece of timber (5), it was ne- 
"eſſary to make a cut in the earth, of the ſame 
depth and breadth as the trench (4), in the form 
of the. letter T: without which precaution, the 
cable in drawing againft the ſide of the trench (4) 


| Verde hayegrarn the crpſs-piece( 5) out of its place. 
Inn the centre of theſe croſs-pieces ſtrong loops 


"were faſtened, to which pullies with double or 
5 treble 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
treble wheels (9) were hooked, fitted with cables, 


to which others anſwered (10), that were made faſt 


in the fame manner to the beams at the bottom of 
the tower; each of theſe pullies had hooks at the 
ends of them, to put on and take off trom rime 


: 0 ti Me. 


After having fixed theſe 8 to the loops of 
che croſs-pieces in the trenches and to the towers, 
with th-ir cables in them, they were let looſe, and 


not ſtrained, till each of the cables were made faſt 


to the ſame number of windlaſſes or capſtanes (11), 
which were more or leſs according to the magni- 
tude of the machine, ſeveral men turning at each 

of their arms; but it was neceſſary for them to 
work the windlaſſes or capſtanes exactly together, 


that all the cables might have their effect at one 


and the ſame motion; without this agreement in 
the moving powers, che machine would have turn- 
ed mes n towards one ſide, and lomerimes to- 
wards the other. 


It moved forwards upon Wulle or cylinders. 
There were men within (12), and others without, 


who took away the roller, as the tower left it be- 
hind in advancing; thoſe within puſhed the ro'lers 
before the tower, as faſt as it quitted them be- 
hind ; ſo that it continually went on upon the ſame 
number of rollers. When the tower came near 
the croſs- beams in the trenches, they unhooked the 


pullies from the loops, and carried them with the 
cables to other trenches, cut at the ſame diſtance 


as the former; there they hooked the pullies on 
again as at firſt, after having brought forwards the 
windlaſſes or capſtanes to the proper diſtance: and 
this was repeated, till the tower arrived on the fide 
of the foſſe of the place beſieged, without any dan- 
ger to the workmen, or the enemy's perceiving 
the powers that moved tHe machine, the windlaſſes, 


5 128 being behind it: for when they approached 
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OE THE ART MILITARY. 


the walls, thoſe who turned them worked unden 
ver, and behind the hurdles or fence-wark of the 
ines of approach. 

Theſe the Chevalier Follard conjetures to have 
been the mechanic principles for moving great 
towers; which, he adds, do not only ſeem very 
fimple, but argue the tanta gpleritate of Cægqar. The 


pent - houſe (13) that moved up a and down at the 


diſcretion of thoſe within, was to cover the men in 
bringing forward the rollers to the front of the 
tower: it is left open purpoſely in the plate to ſhew 
wort manner of working within the machine. | 
He continues, that it is his opinion the ſame 
mechanic powers were as likely to be uſed in moving 
- ſmall towers as great ones: though it is poſſible, 
that the latter had wheels (16), wirh this difference. 
that a greater force was required for making them 
5 80 forwards, and conſequently, that the cables 
ould go under the machine, as in the helepolis 
with wheels. Though Diodorus pretends that this 
laſt machine went upon eight wheels, I have given 
it ſixteen, becauſe to me it ſeems impoſſible for it 
to move upon eight; and I have placed its two 
bridges (18) at the middle ſtory, which it is not 
improbable were let cove and drawn op by cap- 
ſtanes. . 8 
Had the rollers, upon "which cheſe towers moved, 
been turned by levers, the ſame learned commen- 


tator upon Polybius ſays: they could not have 
made two yards a day, which he proves by the 


example of Vitiges, the Goth, at the ſiege of Rome, 
delended Py n as rel A 25 Frongplug, - 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 


PLATE XXXIL explained, 


F ower with eier or galleries, and a ram — 
ſuſpended. 


HE corridors or 1 (A) that ſutround 
this tower at each ſtory, were intended to 
prevent its being ſet on fire; and, indeed, nothing 
could have been better invented for that purpoſe, 


thoſe galleries being full of troops, armed with 


- miſſive weapons, who made their diſcharges. from 
behind the kind of parapets or battlements (B), 
and were always ready to pull out the darts of 
fire, and extinguiſh all other combuſtibles thrown 
againſt ze tower; ſo that it was impoſſible for the 
fire to make the leaſt progreſs; the remedy being 
always at hand. Theſe corridors were built upon 
| beams that projected five or ſix feet beyond the 
tower; ſeveral of which kind are 9 to be _ 
upon Trajan“ s column. 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
but to ſet it in motion by the ſame mechanic pow- 
ers as are deſcribed in moving the helepolis, increa- 
ſing the number of pullies and windlaſſes to the 


force neceſſary, and i. a { greater, en of 
roller chan it d at a 8 


it 
* 


1 L. A * E | XXIV, eee. 


F lating towers and ud gale of Daus at E the fete 
8 e 103 1 os 


EME TRIUS nanked two e 0 
built upon flat- bottomed veſſels, for aps 


Prbaching the nearer to the places he had occaſion 
to batter. Thoſe machines may be called Floating 
Tortoiſes (2), the one to cover his troops againſt 
the enormous weight, thrown by the beſieged from 
the tops of their walls and towers, or diſcharged 
by the catapulta's planted at the bottom of them. 
The other fg) was covered at top with timber- work 


of ſomething leſs ſolidity than the firſt, and was 
intended to ſhelter tbe troops againſt che arrows 


and darts diſcharged by the baliſta's. Theſe two 
' tortoiſes were in a line, and at ſome diſtance from 
each other. There were alſo two veſſels or prabms 
in the front of the tortoiſes or galleries, upon which 


two towers with battering-rams (4) were erected, 


each of four ſtories, and higher than. thoſe that de- 
fended the entrance of the port, Theſe floating 


— 


towers were intended to batter thoſe of the port, | 


- whilſt the troops from the ſeveral ſtories diſcharged 
perpetually on the enemy that 19 918 on the 
walls. 

As theſe four floating machines were intended, 
at leaſt thoſe with the rams, to batter the two tow- 
ers that defended the entrance of che port, and De- 


mecrius : 
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or THE ART MILITARY; 


metrius.was in hopes of carrying the place by the 
port, which could not be taken but by attacking 
the two branches of the mole, on the fide next the 
main, at the ſame time, with a great body of troops 
well provided for that ſervice, he at laſt thought 
of this, as the moſt happy method chat could be 


en . 


He „ a R of his left, 18 


ſtrongeſt ſhips(5)to be drawn up in a line, on the 


ſides of the mole, at a certain diſtance from each 


other; over theſe he built a covered gallery (6), 


with doors along the ſides of it for going in and 


out. Within this gallery he poſted a great body of 


ſoldiers and archers, that could be immediately re- 

inforced from his other ſhips, as the occaſions in 

attacking the mole ſhould require. 
Notwithſtanding many ſurpriſing Nee of 


the ſame natute, the Rhodians obliged him to raiſe 
3 alter he had been a year before the 


| ro the hiſtory of this * Val. L VEIL of this 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. | 


© Attack and defence of places. 


J Join the attack and defence of places together, 


is very extenſive : I ſhall even treat only on the moft 
eſſential parts of it, and that in as brief a manner 


as poſſible. 


2 
\ 


Lines of circumvallation and countervallation.- 


HEN the cities were extremely ſtrong and 
'Y. - populous, they were ſurrounded with a 


foſſe and intrenchment againſt the beſieged, and by 


another foſſe on the fide next the country againſt 
the troops, which might come to the aid of the 
place; and theſe were called lines of circumvallation 
and countervallation. The beſiegers pitched their 
camp between theſe two lines. Thoſe of counter- 


vallation were againſt the beſieged city, the others 


againſt attempts from without. 


When it was foreſeen that the ſiege would be of 


long duration, it was often changed into a block- 
ade, and then the two lines in queſtion were ſolid 


walls of ſtrong maſonry, flanked with towers at: 
proper diſtances. Ther is a very ſenſible example 


of this at the ſiege of Platæa by the Lacedæmo- 


nians and Thebans, of which Thucydides has left T6 | 
us a long deſcription : ** The two ſurrounding 1:2.p. up. Y 
« lines were compoſed of two walls ſixteen feet & · 


e diſtant, and the ſoldiers lay in that ſpace, which 
* was divided into quarters; ſo that it might 
„have been taken for only one wall, with high 


* towers 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 


te the whole interval, in order to inable the be- 


«© ſiegers to defend at the ſame time againſt thoſe | 


« within and thoſe: without. The quarters of the 
- ſoldiers could not be gone round without croſ- 


< ſing the towers of the wall, and the top of the 


<<, wall was ſkirted with a parapet of oſier. There 
<< as a foſſe, on each ſide of which, the earth had 
c been uſed to make bricks for the wall.” In this 


| manner Thucydides deſcribes theſe two ſurround- 


ing walls, which were of no very great circumfe- 


Vol. UI. rence, the city being very ſmall. I have elſewhere 


8 5 related, with ſufficient extent, the hiſtory of this 

ſiege, or rather blockade, very famous amongſt 
- - _- the antients; and have obſerved in what manner, 

notwithſtanding theſe fortifications, part of the 

- garriſon eſcaped. 

Appian. in The camp of the Roman army before Numan- 
wen tia took up a much greater extent of ground. 
. 30 That city was four and twenty ſtadia in circumfe- 
| rence, that is to ſay, a league. Scipio, when he 

inveſted it, cauſed a line of circumvallation to be 


drawn, which incloſed more than twice the ground 


the city ſtood upon. When this work was finiſh- 
ed, another line was thrown up againſt the beſieged, 
at a reaſonable diſtance from the firſt, compoſed 
of a rampart of eight feet thick by ten high, 
which was ſtrengthened with ſtrong paliſades. The 
whole was flanked with towers of an hundred feet 
from each other. It is not eaſy to comprehend in 
what manner the Romans compleated theſe im- 
menſe works; a line of circumvallation of more 
than two leagues in compaſs: but nothing is more 


5 


wards the place. 


r 


<« towers from diſtance to diſtance, which occupied 


certain than theſe facts. Let us now advance to- 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 


4 


. 1 . ATE XXXV, explained. 


4 Profile of part of the circumvallation with its fe e, and 
advanced foſſe * Cejar 5 camp before Alexia. 


HE work (2) was formed of ae inſtead 
of turf, with its parapet (3), and fraiſe (4), 
made of large ſtakes, with their branches cut in 


points, and burnt at the ends like à ſtag's horns , 


they ſeemed like wings at the foot of the parapet, 


or like the oars of a galley inclining downwards. 
Of the ſame nature are the fraiſes of the moderns, 


that are far from being ſo well imagined, and are 


ſmooth- pointed paliſades bending downwards to 
prevent ſealing.” The moderns fix them. in the 


ſame manner at the bottom of the parapet, where 


they form a kind of cincture very agreeable to the 


eye. The battlements, mentioned by Cæſar, were 
like the modern embraſures for cannon (5); here 
the archers were placed. Upon the parapet of the 


, towers (6), field baliſta's were planted to flank the 
works. Theſe towers were not always of wood, but 
ſometimes of earth covered with turf, or frength- 


ened with faſcines. They were much higher than 


-the reſt of the intrenchment, and ſometimes had 
towers of wood raiſed upon them, for battering the 
places that commanded the camp. 

Some authors have believed that theſe intrench- 


ments and works of the antients in the field, like 


| thoſe of maſonry, were perpendicular; but that 


opinion is very abſurd. Theſe had a platform with a 


its talus or ſlope, and ſometimes bie s /) in 


the form of ſteps for aſcending z beſides which, at 


the towers, there were ways made (8) to go up. 
All this was indiſpenfably neceſſary in Cæſar's lines, 
as they were very high, to prevent the earth from 


falling away. Thus much for the two lines of N 


cu 


; \ 


983 


. 


fixed ſtrong ſtakes, burnt and ſharpened at the 
top, which roſe only four inches above the le- 
vel of the ground, into which they were planted 
three feet deeper than the pits, for the ſake of 
e firmneſs. The pits were covered over with 
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- ths +tue ART MiLitany. 


cumvallation. We proceed to the ground incloſed 


between the two foſſes (9) and (10), which is far 


the moſt curious part of this celebrated blockade, 


and will be beſt explained in Cæſar's own words. 
As the ſoldiers were employed at the ſame 


time to fetch wood and proviſions from a con- 


© ſiderable diſtance, and to work at the fortifica- 


& tions, and the enemy often fallied ar ſeveral 


gates to interrupt the work; Cæſar found it ne- 
10 ceſſary to make ſome addition to his lines, that 
» they might not require ſo many men to guard 
„ them. He therefore took trees of no great 
& height, or large branches, which he cauſed to 
* -be made ſharp at the ends, and running, a trench 


„ of five feet deep before the lines, he ordered 


them to be put into it, and made faſt at bottom; 
3 ſo. that they could not be pulled up. This 
trench was again filled up in ſuch a manner; 


that nothing but the branches of the head (1 1) 


* 4 


ared, of which the points muſt have run 


1 into thoſe who ſhould have endeavoured to pals 


them: as there were five rows of them (11) in- 
** terwoven in a manner with each other, they 


ere unavoidable. In the front oſ theſe he 


* cauſed pits of three feet deep to be dug in the 
form of the quincunx(12). In theſe pits he 


& buſhes to deceive the enemy. There were eight 


+ rows of them, at the diſtance of three feet from 


& each other. In the front. of all he ſowed the 


Whole ſpace between the pits and the advanced 
„ foſſe (9) with crows feet of an extraordinary 


* fize (13); which the ſoldiers called ſpurs.” The 


other line, to prevent ſuccours from without, was 
entirely the ſame with this, 
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* LATE XXXVI. explained. 


Auetal of Plates ty à double line of maſonry fur- 
rounding 8. 


\HIS. ſiege is related in the third e of 
this hiſtory. 
5 Is the platform or terraſs upon the top 
and between the two walls, which were Jxteeri feet 
aſunder. £8 
The garriſon of Platza (3) made uſe of 14ers 
in eſcaping over theſe works, which they applied "FA 
to the inward wall. After they had, got upon a 
platform (2), and ſeized the two towers 4) (50, an 
they drew up the ladders, and let them down on 
the other de of the outward wall (60, by which 
they deſcended to the bottom, drawing up in line 
of battle as faſt as they came down (7); in which | 
manner, by the favour. of a dark night, va = 92 
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| Approach of Fg camp. to ether _ of the place. - 


2 
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— D HOUGH onda. oblique lines, mines, 


and other the like inventions, ſeem neither 


diren- nor clearly expreſſed in authors, we can 


hardly doubt with reaſon, that they were not in 
uſe amongſt the Greeks and Romans. Is it pro- 


bable, that, with the antients, whole generals, 


amongſt their other excellent qualities, had that 


of taking great care to ſpare the blood and lives 


of their ſoldiers, approaches were made in beſieg- 


ing, without any precautions agalnſt the machines 


of the beſieged, whoſe - ramparts were ſo well pro- 
vided, and defence ſo bloody? Though there is 


no mention of this in any of the hiſtorians, wha | 


might poſſibly, in the deſcription of ſieges, omit 


this circumſtance, as well known to all the worlds, 
Ve ſhould not conclude, that ſuch able generals 


either did not know, or neglected, things, on the 
one ſide ſo important, and on the other ſo eaſy; 


and which muſt naturally have entered the thoughts 


of every man ever ſo little verſed in attacking 
places. But ſeveral hiſtorians ſpeak of them; of 


which one ſhall ſerve. for all the reſt: this is Poly- 


bius, where he relates the ſiege of the city of E- 


chinna by Philip. He concludes. the deſcription pojyp. 15 | 
of it with theſe words: To cover from the arrows of p. 511. 
the be/ieged, as well thoſe abo went from the camp lo 
the works, as thoſe who returned from the works to the 
camp, trenches were drawn, from the camp to the tore. 
ballen 3 and thoſe trenches covered at 1p. 


A * Lyle ale, gail underflands, b HH 2 lng 


bench ung Neprt, folla l Longus cuniculus, & 


meatus ſubterraneus. n 1 
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Long before Philip, Demetrius Poliorcetes had 
uſed the ſame method at the ſiege of Rhodes. Dio- 


. © odorus Siculus tells us, hat famous warrior cauſed 


tortoiſes, and galleries, cut in the earth, or covered 


mines, io be made, for communication with the batte- 


ries of rams; and ordered a trench with blinds over 
bead, to cover and ſecure the troops in going and com- 
ing from "the towers and tortoiſes. ' The ſeamen and 
marines were appointed for this ſervice, "the work 


was four ſtadia in length, that is to ſay, froe hun- 
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HE approaches of the antients, ſays Mr. Fol- 


Works being of a quite different nature from that 


* 


a's and catapulta's; though ſurpriſingly 
3% ͤKb HIOOTNTH OL 1 
It is certain, that they went under cover from 


their camp to their batteries, and uſed more or leſs 


of the beſieged, and the number of their ft chines. 


by which they regulated the form of their ap- 


9 


I 
- 


te er trenches. "Theſe were of two forts. 


he firſt were compoſed of a blind (2) of faſcines 


-_ -_. or ſtrong hurdles, placed on the fide of each other 


without any ſpace between them; fo that they 


96 * 


1 4 


formed a kind of wall of five or fix feet high, 


with loop-holes cut from ſpace to ſpace between 


3 N the faſcines or through the hurdles. To ſupport 


this blind, it is ſuppoſed they planted forked 


poles 


05M 


".. 2 lard, were not entirely like thoſe of the mo- 
- .  derns, nor ſo deep in the earth, the fire from our 


precaution, according to the ſtrength and valour 


-- Pieces of wood in the ground, upon which long 
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dles made faſt to them. | 


of THE ART MILITARY. 
poles were laid croſs-wiſe, with the faſcines or hur- 


\ 


There was another kind of approaches very dif. 


ferent from the former; theſe were ſeveral trenches 


« 


or galleries of communication covered at top (3), 
drawn in a right line from the camp (4) to the 
works, or to the parallels(2)not much unlike ours. 


Theſe galleries of communication, of which there 


is a {ide view or profile in the plate (5), were cut 
ten or twelve feet broad in the earth. The work- 
men . threw up the earth on both ſides, which they 
ſupported with faſcines, and covered the ſpace with 
hurdles and earth, laid upon by poles and rafters. 
The whole length of theſe galleries in the earth, 
they cut loop-holes through the ſides and iſſues (6) 


to go out at. On the ſides of theſe covered 


trenches or communications were eſplanades, or 
places of arms, which extended the whole front of 
the attack. Theſe places were ſpacious, and capa- 


Ble of containing a great body of troops in order 


of battle: for here they were poſted: to ſupport 


their towers, tortoiſes, and batteries of rams, ba- 
liſta's, and catapulta's, againſt the ſallies of the be- 


ieged. 8 3 3 
The firſt parallel trench (2), next the body of 


the place, was drawn along the ſide of the foſſe, 


and ſerved as a communication to the battering 


towers and tortoiſes (7) of the beſiegers. This ſort 
of communications to the moving towers were ſome- 
times covered at top by a blind of hurdles or faſ- 


eines; becauſe, as they ran along the ſide of the 


counterſcarp, they were expoſed to the downright. 


diſcharges of the towers and ramparts of the be- 
ſieged. Loop- holes were cut in the ſides of them, 


through which the beſiegers fired perpetually upon 


the works. Theſe covered lines ſerved beſides for 

filling up the foſſes, and had paſſages of commu- 

nication (7) with the battering tortoiſes cut in them, 

| H 3 which 
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which tortoiſes were puſhed forwards upon the part 


of the foſſe filled up (8). When the walls of a 


lace were not high, theſe trenches were not co- 
vered with blinds either at top or in front, but only 
with a parapet of the earth dug out of them, like 


thoſe of the moderns. 


At ſome diſtance from this Parallel, another " 
cut behind it, which left a ſpace between them of 


the nature of our eſplanades or places of arms: 


here the batteries of baliſta's and catapulta's were 
erefted, which differed from ours in being higher, 
There was ſometimes a third-upon the ſhine pa- 
rallel line: theſe places of arms contained all the 


troops that guarded the works; the lines commu- 


mieated by the galleries or trenches covered at top. 
(13) Repreſents the inſide and outſide of theſe 
covered Approaches. £ | 


: \ 4 0 : 4 1 ; q : 2 
2 4 5 -— oe 4 , a. * 


It is certain therefore that the uſe of trenches was 


* known to the antients, without which they 
could have formed no ſiege. There were different 
ſorts of them. They were either foſſes parallel to 


the front of the attacks, or communicationt cut 
in the earth and covered over head, or open, and 
drawn obliquely, to prevent being ſcowered by the 


enemy. Theſe trenches are often expreſſed in au- 


thors by the Latin word aggeres, which does not 
always ſignify cavaliers or platforms.” | | 
= The cavaliers were mounts of earth, on which 


machines were planted, and were thrown up in the 
following manner: The work was begun at a 
ſmall diſtance from that ſide of the foſſe next the 


country. It Was carried on under the cover of 
mantles, or moving ſheds, of conſiderable height, 
15 Idiers worked in ſecurity from 


the machines of the beſi eged. This fort of mantles 
CF r 
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or galleries were. not always compoſed of hurdles 

and faſcines, but of raw hides, mattreſſes, or of a 

courtine made of ſtrong cables*, the whole ſuſpend- 

ed between very high maſts fixed in the ground, 

which broke the force of whatever was diſcharged 

| againſt it. The work was continued to the height 

I of theſe ſuſpended courtines, which were raiſed in 

proportion with it. At the ſame time the void 

ſpaces of the platform were filled up with ſtones, 

earth, and any thing; whilſt ſome were employed 

in levelling and beating down the earth, to make 

it firm and capable of ſuſtaining the weight.of the 

towers and machines to be planted upon it. From 

theſe towers and batteries of baliſta's and catapulta's, 

an hail. of ſtones, arrows, and large darts, were 

diſcharged upon the ramparts and works of the 
8 N 
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worked in railing the cavaliers. 
3d 3). The mattreſs thrown over the mantles, - 
(4) A ſecond cayalier raiſect Peng, the firſt when 
very high. 


(5) T . ſpace which was. filled up between 8 


W comaliers: to the ſame n N 
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The terraſs, which 8 1 . RVs W 


be raiſed againſt the rock of Coriænæ, was very 


ſurpriſing. That rock, which was ſuppoſed im- 
pregnable, was two thouſand five hundred paces 


high, and ſeven or eight hundred round. It was 


exceſſively ſteep on all ſides, having only one 


path, hewn out of the rock, by which no more 
than one man could aſcend without. difficulty. It 


was beſides ſurrounded with a deep abyſs, which 


ſerved it inſtead of a foſſe, and which it was neceſ- 


ſary to fill up, in order to approach it. All theſe _ 
difficulties were not capable of diſcouraging Alex- 


ander, to whoſe valour and fortune nothing was 


' impoſſible, He began therefore by ordering the 
high fir-trees, that ſurrounded the place in great 
| numbers, to be cut down, in order to uſe them as 
ſtairs to deſcend by into the foſſe. His troops 


worked night and day in filling it up. Though 


the whole army were employed in their turns in 
this work, they could do no more than thirty feet 


7 day, and ſomething ef a night, ſo difficult was 


the 


E mantles: behind which the beben | 
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OF THE ART MILITARY: 

the work. When it was more advanced, and began 
to come nearer the due height, they drove piles 
into both ſides of the foſſe at proper diſtances from 
each other, (with beams laid a- croſs) in order to ſup- 
port the weight to be laid on it. They then form- 


ed a kind of floor, or bridge, of wicker and faſ- 


cines, which they covered with earth, to equal the 
height of the ſide of the foſſe, ſo that the arm 


could advance on a way even with the rock. Till 


then the Barbarians had derided the undertaking, 
believing it utterly impracticable. But, when they 
ſaw themſelves expoſed to the darts of the enemy, 
who worked upon their terraſs behind mantles, 
they began to loſe courage, demanded to capi- 
tulate, and ſoon after ſurrendered the rock to 
Alexander. | DUTY ee Snell” 
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n ru, 2 re: 95 "the. Romans at | the A, „ 
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* ate” 9 15. ls to . * of 7 
nature of that of Alexander mentioned in the 


a "Si having 8 i Maſſada . the fide of the 
 .._ © caſtle or, citadel, 4 there was a rock, larger 

. ian that upon which it was built, bur not ſo high 
| dy two hundred cuhits (three hundred feet); J Aer 

3 be had ſeized this poſt, he raiſed a terraſs upon 

an hundred cubits (2), which he firepgrlicned Eick 

2 wall of great ſtones (3). Upon this he erected a 
12 ſecond cavalier (4) oß fifty cubits, upon which he 

_ .- planted a to F ſtxty feet high. 


& (5) 


It was under the Age from theſe terraſſes, 

that the antients brought their battering tortoiſes to 
Vork. At the ſiege. of Maſſada, Sylva could not 
_ - _ ruin the a eecauſe ſituated upon a rock, till he 

had erected WE prodigious terraſs (2); dut, as this 

terraſs was only equal in height to the rock (7), and 

_ _ the ram (BJ ee batter only the bottom of the 

* - + wars Sylva, to purſue this attack, cauſed the 

3 . NOT: © (4) bg. be Bae, as is ſaid above. 
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| by "The Gilg wp up of the folles was not always ſo 
3 133 eng An this inſtance, but always required 
YL great preeMitions and gur. The ſoldiers worked 
=_ Ander cover in the tortoiſes, and other the like ma- 
| chines. To fill up the faſſes, they made uſe of 
feines, cha flunks of trees, and faſeines, the whole 
1 mingled with earth. It Was 2 that theſe 
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works ſhould be of great ſolidity, to bear the pro- 
digious weight of the machines planted upon them, 
Which would have made them fall in, if this kiud 
of cauſeway. had been compoſed only of faſcines. 
If the foſſes were were full of water, they began by 
drawing it off either entirely or in part by different 
drains, which they cut for that purpoſe. 
Whilſt theſe works were carrying on, the be- 
ſieged were not idle. They ran many mines under 
the foſſe to the part of it filled up, in order ta 
catry off the earth, which they handed from man 


to man into the city: this prevented the work from 


advancing, the beſieged carrying off as much as the 
beſiegers laid on it. They uſed alſo another more 


effectual ſtratagem, which was to cut large cavi- 


ties underneath the works of the latter. After ha- 
ving removed ſome of the earth without its being 
diſcovered, they ſupported the reſt with props or 


large beams, which they ſmeared over with greaſe 


and other combuſtibles. They then filled up the 
void ſpace between the props with dry wood, and 


ſuch things as would ſooneſt burn, and ſet them on 


fire: hence, when the props gave way, the whole 


fell into a kind of gulph, with the tortoiſes, batter- 


ing · rams, and men employed in working them. 
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13 HE hiſtory of this terraſs is the beſt manner 
r of explaining this plate. . 
IT I The beſieged, apprehending a work already above 
5 _ the height of their walls, attempted to raiſe one in 
front of it, but the greatneſs of the work, and the 
iime it would take up in the execution, diſcourag- 
ning them, they took the ſhorteſt method, which 
Was to undermine the tertaſs or platform, and to 
let it on fire. For this purpoſe they opened a 
mine (2), which they carried under the foſſe (3), 
wd the middle of the cavalier (x), under which they 
0 dug, and taking away the earth, propped up the 
cterraſs A ſtrongly, after having rummaged it con- 
'_ © -  fiderably on the inſide. The beſlegers, perceiving 
that. the belieged were under them, had no other 
_ © -—* » remedy in ſo urgent a danger, than to open coun- 
cdtermiges on each ſide of the platform B. The 
miners of the beſieged, perceiving that they were 
working to come at them, replaced the earth on 
tte fide they worked, to keep them employed; 
And d filled up the mine A and part of the cavalier 
wich dry wood, pitch, oil, ſulphur, and other com- 
- buſtibles; to which, after they had ſet fire, they 
- retired; The Perſians, whether out of negligence 
of their work, or from whatever other cauſe, did 
not perceive at firſt, that there was any fire in the 
_ _ _ _ terrals; but as the fire did not make all the pro- 
_  . grels the beſieged deſired, time being precious, as 
_-_  - the-cavalier; was finiſhed and commanded their 
©  - » Walls, they carried in ſo great a quantity of com- 
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OF THE ART MILITARY, 
buſtibles to thoſe that were already on fire, that the 
flames began to take hold every-where within the 
_ terraſs. As the ſmoke came through it at different 
places, the beſieged, fearing the enemy would ren- 
der the fire ineffectual, by having recourſe to im- 
mediate remedies; to make them believe that the 


fire was without, and not within, the work; they 


had the addreſs to throw ſo great a quantity of darts 


and arrows with fire and other combuſtibles upon 


the platform, that thoſe fires which poured from 


all parts prevented the enemy from diſcovering the 


far greater under their feet, and they applied them- 
ſelves to extinguiſh the former, without thinking at 

all of the latter. Coſroez went to the terraſs him- 
ſelf, and perceived the real danger. He imme- 
diately cauſed the work to be opened in ſeveral 


places, in order to extinguiſh the fire within it with 
earth and water; which only augmented the vio-— 


lence of the flames. The whole day paſſed at this 
work, the people in the place laughing at the be- 


 Hiegers all the while. The air coming in, and the 


ite finding a vent at the openings, it ſoon burnt 
with prodigious violence. The beſieged took the 
advantage of the confuſion it occaſioned, and drove 
the Perſians out of all their works. + 


—— —ͤ— * * „* 
x : 


The beſiegers uſed the ſame artifice to make the Polyb. 1,5. 


walls of places fall down. When Darius beſieged © 5+ | 


Chalcedon, the walls were ſo ſtrong, and the place 
ſo well provided with all neceſſaries, that the inha- 
bitants were in no pain about the ſiege. The king 
did not make any approaches to the walls, nor lay 
waſte the country. He lay ſtill, as if he expected 
a a conſiderable reinforcement. But, whilſt the people 
of Chalcedon had no other thoughts than of guard- 
ing their walls, he opened at the diſtance of three 
quarters of a league from the city a mine, "_ 
| | the 
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wo _OF THE ART MILITARY, 
e Bebfiqaxicaried: on a re 
„They judged themſelves directly under it from the 


wo of the olive · trees, Which they knew grow 

5 tere. They then opened their mine, and, enterin 

by that paſſage; tocbe the place whilſt: the befiegetd 
0% LD were ſtill employed r upon the wall. 

Luv. I. 4 In the ſame manner, A. Ser vilius the dictator took 

| © 66 a8 chap! city of Fidenæ, having cauſed ſeveral falſe at- 

TE tacks to be made on different ſides, whilſt a mine, 

|  _ carried on as far as the citadel, opened him a paſ- 
I. I. 3. ſage there for his troops. Another dictator (the 

19 _ cxlebrated Camillus) could not terminate the long 

ſiege of Veii, but by this ſtratagem. He under: 

- took to run a mine as far as the. citadel of that 

de. And, that the work might not be diſcon- 
ued, nor the troops diſcouraged by the length 
of it, he divided them -intoi:fix brigades, who re» 

Aeuͤeyed each other every fix hours. The work being 

- carried on night and day, it excended at length 40 to. 

a] - the citadel, and the city was taken. 

: 75 ;—ag At the ſiege of Athens by Sylla, it is Abe 
bell. Mi- t eonſider the mines and countermines uſed: on 
oP. + both ſides. The miners were not long before they 

| met and fought furiouſſy under ground. The Ro- 
mans, having cut their Ways a8 far as the wall, 

| ſapped a great part of it, and fupported it in a 

manner in the air on props of wood, to which they 
e ' ſev fire without loſs of time, The wall fell ſud- 
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GF r HE ART MILITARY. 


Mine from the camp 10 ide ih ir of 4 Mare: 


the invention of ſapping, 5 conſiſted at 
elt in only running the mine A from the camp 
to the wall; 3 from thence a conſiderable way 
into the place, 'underneath ſome large temple, or 


other great building little frequented in the night. 


When they came thither, they cut a large ſpace B, 
which they propped up with ſtrong timbers C; 
they then cut the paſſage D, of the Whole breadeh 
of the large chamber B, for entering the 

the greater number, whillt the foſdiers led” 
through the narrow part of the mine E into OY 
en B wth _ 0 diligence, © ff ears hrs 
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LAT E XIII. explained. 
Mine for ſupur the foundations of @ wall. 


E mine (z) was opened very near the camp, 
d avoid its being diſcovered, and was car- 
ried under the foſſe to the foot of the wall (4), 
When it was enlarged to the right and left of the 
foundations (3). This latter part ought to be very 

e for receiving the great number of workmen, 
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TA H Es antients 1 Sarl methods to Aetend te 


was made. 
Sometimes, bn not fo e they ide — 


of trees cut down, which they extended along the 
whole front of the breach, very near each other, in 
order that the branches might mingle together 
they tied the trunks: very firmly to one another, ſo 
that it was impoſſible to ſeparate thele trees, which. 
netrable tence, behind which 4 
multitude of ſoldiers _ poked, 0 with Pikes 2 


formed an i 


and long partiſans) s : 


2 Phe breaches were ee roads fo- ſuddenly, 
4 by ſaps above, or under. ground, or by the 
violent blows of the rams, that the heſieged often 
found their works laid open, when they leaſt 
thought of it. They had recourſe on ſuch oa: 
ſions to a very ſimple refuge, in order to gain time 
to look about them, and to intrench behind the 
breach. They threw down upon the ruins of the 
wall a prodigious quantity of dry wood. and other 


combuſtible matter; to which they ſet fire: this 


occaſioned ſo violent flame; that it was impoſſible | 


for the beſieged ro paſs thro _ it, or approach 


thought of this eddy againſt the Romans. 
But the moſt uſual method was to erect new 
walls behind the breaches, which are now called, 


in French, rettrades, retrenchments. | Theſe works 
generally were not parallel with the ruined- walls. 
La deſcribed a kind of ſemicircle towards the 
place, 
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place, of which the two ends Joined the two ſides 
of the wall that remained whole. They. did not 
omit to cut a very large and deep foſſe before this 
| Vork, in order NM the beſieged} might be under 
_ 'the-negefſity tracking if wien * 
ai mplayec ainſt che ſtrongeſt 
Appian. 


Appian. he 5 * e a part of the walls 
Se bell. ©: ee, Vite wirh his batzerng-rams;/-cauſed the 
Po AI | breach:ro. be irnmediately attacked, Where ſo furi- 

ae date ended, thar he as pbliged to found a 

tren Ihe beſieged, impr yipg the opportunity 

is ave them, immedia Ay ran 4 ſecond wall 
ind the each. 87 Yay: perceiving it, made his 
machines Advance. | ro batter it, rightly judging, chat 
| 18 itt; it could not lang reſiſt their vio- 

l 1 The effect anſwered: with ne great difficul- 

ty; and; he immediately ordered the aſſault to be 
4 The action was warm and vigorous; but 
was at aft. repulſed with: loſs, aud obliged to 
abandon his deſig n. W 1 —_ ich exam- 
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EU N 
Attack and defence of places by machines, 


H E machines moſt uſed in Gieges \ were, as t 
, have obſerved before, the catapulta, baliſta, 
tortoiſes, battering-rams, and moving towers. To 
know the force of them, the reader need only turn 
back to the relations of the moſt important ſieges 

treated of this hiſtory, ſuch as thoſe of Lilybæum 
in Sicily by the Romans; of Carthage by Scipio; 
of Syracuſe, firſt by the Athenians, and afterwards 
by Marcellus; of Tyre by Alexander; of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes; and of Athens by Sylla. 


113 


I ſhall cite here no more than one, of which 1 


ſhall repeat only ſome detached, but very proper, 
circumſtances, in my opinion, to ſhew the manner 
in which the antients attacked and defended places, 
and the uſe they made of machines of war. This 
1s the famous ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, related 
at large by the hiſtorian: Joſephus, who was an Hoſe: 
' witneſs of the whole. 

The city of Jeruſalem was fortified with a tri- 
ple wall, except on the fide of the vallies, where 
there was but one, becauſe they were inacceſſible. 
Titus began by cauſing all the trees in the neigh- 
bourhood to be cut down, and made uſe of that 
wood in erecting ſeveral platforms or terraſſes. 
The whole army were employed in this work; the 
'workmen were covered by hurdles and gabions. 


Joſeph. de 
bell. Jud. 


To x 


The Jews omitted nothing on their ſide, that might 


contribute to their defence; the ramparts were ſoon 
covered with a great number of machines. 

The firſt wall was firſt attacked. When the 
Platforms were erected, Titus cauſed the rams to 


1 2 be 


ow PART ART Git nne. 


be planted upon them, with the other machines to 
annoy the enemy, and battered the wall in three 
different places. The Jews perpetually poured an 
incredible number of - fires and darts upon theſe 
machines, and the ſoldiers that worked the rams. 
They made alſo. ſeveral ſallies to fer: them on fire, 
and were repulſed with great difficulty. | | 
Titus had cauſed three towers to be erected oh 
theſe platforms, each of ſeventy-five feet in height, 
10 command the ramparts and works of the place. 
In the night, one of theſe towers fell of itſelf, and 

. occaſioned a great conſternation throughout the 
whole army. They gauled the beſieged exceedingly, 
for they were full "3 portable machines, ſlingers, 
and archers, who poured a continual ſhower of 
darts, arrows; and ſtones upon them, which they 
did not know how to remedy, becauſe they could 


neither raiſe platforms of an equal height with 


thoſe towers, nor throw theny down, they were ſo 
ſtrong; nor burn them, becauſe covered all over 
with plates of iron. Nothing therefore being able 
to retard the effect of the rams, and thoſe dreadful 
machines perpetually advancing,” the Jews aban- 
doned the firſt wall, after a defence of fifteen days. 


The Romans entered the breach without difficulry, 3 


and opened the gates to the reſt of the army. 

The ſecond wall gave them no great trouble: 

Titus ſoon made himſelf maſter of that, with the 

new city. The Jews then made very extraordinary 

efforts, and drove him out of them, and it was not 
till a continual and very fierce battle of four Toys, 
thrat he regained them. 

But the third wall coſt him much Lions and 


blood, che Jews refuſing to hearken to any pro- 


poſals of peace, and defending themſelves with an 
obſtinacy, that reſembled rather the madneſs and 
TAY" of men in e than valour 278 Fortitude. 2. 


Titus 
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Titus divided his army into two bodies, in or- 


der to form two attacks on the ſide of the fort An- 
tonia; and made his troops work in erecting four 
 terraſſes, upon each of which a legion was employ- 


ed. Though the work was carried on night and 


day, it took up above fifteen days to compleat it; 


at the end of which the machines were plante 
upon it. John and Simon were at the head of the 
ſeditious, who ruled all things in the city. The 


firſt cauſed a mine to be run as far as the terrals 


in the front of the fort Antonia, the ground under 


bi 


it to be ſupported by props, a great quantity of 
wood prepared with roſin and pitch. to be carried 


into it, and then ordered it to be ſet on fire. The 
props being ſoon conſumed, the terraſs fell in with 


2 dreadful noiſe. Two days after, Simon attacked 


the other terraſſes, upon which the beſiegers had 


rep their rams, and begun to batter the wall. 
Three young officers, followed by ſoldiers as de- 
termined as themſelves, opened their way with 
torches in their hands through the midſt of their 


enemies, as if they had nothing to fear from the 


multitude of darts and ſwords; and did not retire 


till they had ſet fire to the machine. When th 


flames began to riſe, the Romans ran from thei 


camp to fave their machines. The Jews repulſed 


them by the ſhower of darts from the top of their 


walls, where they had three hundred catapultæ and 


forty baliſtæ. They alſo ſallied in large bodies, 
and deſpiſing danger, came to blows with thoſe who 
advanced to extinguiſh the fire. The Romans uſed. 
their utmoſt endeavours to draw off their rams, of 


which the covers were burnt; and the Jews, to 


prevent them, continued amidſt the flames without 


giving way. The fire from the machines catched 


the terraſſes, the Romans not being able to hin- 


der it. So that, ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on 


all ſides with the flames, and deſpairing of all 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
means to preſerve their works, they retreated to 
their camp. They were inconſolable for having 
loſt in one hour, by the ruin of their works, what 
had coſt them ſo much time and pains; and many, 
ſeeing all their machines deſtroyed, deſpaired of 
ever being able to take the place. 

But Titus did not loſe, courage. Having called 


a great council of war, he propoſed the building of 


a Wall round the city, to deprive the belieged of 


all.hopes of receiving aid or proviſions, of which 
they began to be in want. This advice was 8 


rally approved, and the troops recovered ſpirit. 
But what ſeems incredible, and was truly worthy 


- "of the Romans, 1 is, that this great work, which ap- 


ared to require three months for the execution of 
it, the city being two leagues in circumference, was 


begun and finiſhed in three days, The city being 


incloſed in this manner, the troops were poſted in 


the towers, with which the new wall was flanked 


at proper diſtances. Titus at the ſame time cauſed 
four more terraſſes to be raiſed againſt the fort An- 
tonia, larger than the former. They were com- 

leated in twenty-one days, notwithſtanding” the 


- difficulty of finding the wood neceſſary for ſo great 


a work. 


John, who commanded in ort Antonia, in or- 
der to prevent the danger conſequential of a breach's 


being made by the beliegers, .loſt no time in forti- 


fying himſelf; and, to try all things before the 
Tams began to batter, he made a ſally with torches 


in hand, in order to ſet fire to the enemy's works, 
but was obliged to return without 1 able to 


en them. 


The Romans then advanced their . to ker 


[the tower Antonia; but ſeeing, notwithſtandin 
renerated efforts, that they could not make a breach, 


They reſolved to fap. it, and, covering themſelves 


Witt their bucklers in ſorm 'of a tortoiſe, againſt 
| the 
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the quantity. of ſtones and flints which the Jews 
poured down upon them, they perſevered to work 
in ſuch a manner with their levers and hands, that 
they looſened four of the ſtones in the foundation 
of the tower. Night obliged both ſides to ſome 
reſpite: and, in that time, the part of the wall, 
under which John had cauſed the mine to be run, 
by the means of which he had ruined the firſt ter- 
raſſes of the Romans, being weakened by the 
ſtrokes they had given it, fell down on a ſudden. 
The Jews the ſame moment raiſed another wall 
behind it. eee e e 
As it was ſo newly built, it was expected that i 
would be the more eaſily thrown down; but no- 
body dared to be the firſt to aſſault it, ſo much the 
determined courage of the Jews had diſmayed the 
troops. Several attempts were however made, but 
without ſucceſs. Providence opened them another 
way. Some ſoldiers, who guarded the terraſſes, got 
up without noiſe, towards the cloſe of the night, 
by the ruins of the wall into the fort Antonia. 
They found the centinels upon the advanced poſts 
aſleep, and cut their throats. Having made them- 
ſelves maſters of the wall im this manner, they 
cauſed their trumpets to ſound, which they had 
taken care to bring with them. Upon that alarm, 
the guards at the other poſts, imagining the num- 
ber of the Romans much greater than it was, were 
ſeized with ſuch fear that they fled. Titus came 

up ſoon after with part of his troops, and, enterin 
by the ſame ruins, purſued the Jews to the gates of 
the temple, which they defended with incredible 
'valour. The action was very hot, and continued 
at leaſt ten hours. But ar length the fury and de- 
ſpair of the Jews, who ſaw their ſafety depended 
upon the ſucceſs of this battle, prevailed over the 
valour and experience of the Romans. The latter 
thought proper to content themſelves with having 
bs | I 4 taken 
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taken fort Antonia, though only a 3 of heir 


Army was preſent in the battle. 


Seyeral other aſſaults paſſed which I I omit. The 


greateſt of the rams, that Titus had cauſed to be 
made, and planted upon the platform, ' battered 


the walls of the temple continually for ſix days, 


without being able to make any more pr 


the reſt; of ſuch proof Was that en e a- 


guinſt their efforts. The Romans, having loſt all 


hopes of Aucceeding by attacks of this kind, re- 


ſolved to proceed by ſcaling the walls. The Jews, 


who had not foreſeen it, could not prevent them 
from planting their ladders. But never was reſiſ- 


tance greater than theirs. They threw down ſuch 
a8 had got on the wall, killed thoſe upon the upper 
ſteps of the ladders, heſate they could cover them- 
ſelves with their ſhields, and even threw down the 
Aaciders, quite covered with ſoldiers, which coſt tho 
Romans many men. The reſt were obliged to re- 
dire without being able to ſucceed in the lebe 
The _ Jews made many ſallies, in which they 


; Fought with the utmoſt fury and deſperation, and 


killed abundance of the Romans. But Titus at 
laſt made himſelf maſter of the temple, to which, 
not wicllſtanding the moſt ſevere orders to the con- 
_ trary, a ſoldier ſet fire, and it was conſumed en- 
tirely. And thus the prediction of Jeſus Chriſt 
concerning it was is eee. * 
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CHAPTER ii. 
Of the navies of 3be antients... 


troops. I mult beg the reader to have recourſe to 


what I have ſaid there, to ſupply hut may os 
wanting in this place. 


Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning cheorigin 
of navigation. We may however be aſſured, that 


the oldeſt veſſel mentioned in hiſtory is Noah's ark, 
of which God himſelf gave the deſign, and direct - 


ed the form and all the meaſures, but folely with 


the view which he had of its containing the family 


2 Noah, and all the animals of the earth and 


This art without doubt was in its beginning 3 
and imperfect: planks, rafts, ſmall boats, and 
little-barks. The manner in which fiſh move in 
the water, and birds in the air, might ſuggeſt to 
mankind the thoughts of imitating the aids nature 
has given thoſe animals by oars and fails. How- 


ever it were, they have attained by degrees the art 


of building veſſels in the perfection we now ſee 
them. 

The ſhips of the antients may be divided inte 
two ſpecies: thoſe for tranſporting merchandiſe, 


| ® onerarie naues; and ſhips of war, wften called . 


long ſhips, lounge naves. | 
The firſt were ſmall veſſels, which were com» 
monly called open barks, becauſe they had no deck, 


Theſe little barks had no beaks called reſtra, uſed 


_ * Bomilcar centum triginta navibus longis, & ſeptingentis one- 
rariis * Liu. I. 25. n. 27. 


in 


1 


Have already ſpaken elſewhere of the enarizma Vol. IV. 
affairs of the antients, their ſhips, and naval p- 34*- 
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in ſea-fights, to run A and nk. "tn eee 's 


ſhips. 


The long ſhips 1 uſed ; in war were > of two forts. 
The one had. biily one bench of oars on each fide, 
the other more. 

Of thoſe-which® had only one bench ſome had 


twenty oars, tz; others thirty, Temps; ſome 


7: 'o7 fifty; mix; Or even an hundred, Inateclages;] No- 


thing is more common than theſe names of ſhips 
in Greek authors. The rowers were placed half 
on ane ſide of the veſſel, and Half on the gar: on ; 
the ſame line. 

Amongſt the veſſels of ſeveral ewchas of: bars, 
une had two only, biremes; others th ree, Friremes 1 


ſome: four, quadriremes; others five, quiniqueremes ; 


and others a greater number, as we ſhall ſee in the 


ſequel. Thoſe moſt ſpoken of by authors, and of 


which the antients made moſt uſe in battles, were 
the ſriremes and ſuingueremes : by which names the 
reader will permit me to expreſs the . phony three 


| and five benches of ares. 


We find in all the antient authors a er RP 
evidens diſtinction between theſe two ſorts of veſſels. 


Some were called rhei, ſhips of thirty" bars; 


. wuluxileper, ſpbips , fifty cars, &c. and theſe were 


ranked in the number of ſmall ſhips. We ſhall-ſee 


_ preſently the difference there was in the number of 


Liv. I. 37. 
n. 30. 


En. J. 5 


a | FO 


the eres on board each of them. The latter were 
diſtinguiſned by their ſeveral benches of oars, as 
well as magnitude. And Livy ſays expreſsly: 
Quingueremis Romana pluri bus remorum erdinibits 
ae vortices; as well as Virgil, Terns conſu; - 
gunt ordine remi. It is therefore not to be doubtec, 
that the antients had ſhips with ſeveral benches or 
oars, two, three, four, five, ſix, to thirty or forty 3 
but only thoſe of a ſmall number of benches were 


of. We - gt ue Ws. fo for he . 
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To know of what nature theſe ſeveral benches of 
oars were, and how they could be put in motion, is 
a difficulty, and has always been a matter of diſpute 
amongſt the learned moderns, which in all proba- 
bility may continue for ever undecided. The moſt 
able and experienced perſons in naval affairs amongſt 
us, believe the thing utterly impoſſible. And in- 
deed it would be ſo, if we ſuppoſe, that theſe dif- 
ferent ranks of oars were placed perpendicularly 
over one another. But we ſee the contrary upon 
Trajan's column, on which the biremes and tri- 
remes have their benches placed obliquely, and, as 


it were, by ſteps one above the other. 
The arguments, oppoſed to the opinion of thoſe 
who admit ſeveral ranks of oars in veſſels, are, it 
muſt be owned, very ſtrong and concluſive: But 
what force can the beſt reaſons in the world have 
againſt real facts, and an experience confirmed by 
the reſtimony of all the antient writers? th 
It appears, that the rowers were diſtinguiſhed Tnterp. 
from the place or ſtep where they fat, The loweſt ante. 
were called Thalamites, thoſe in the middle Zygites, © 
and thoſe above Thranites. The latter had larger Thucyd. 
Pay than the others, without doubt, becauſe they l P- 431. 
andled longer and heavier oars than thoſe of the 
„ 7 PS 5 
It is ſtill a queſtion, whether in great ſhips each 
oar had only one man to it, or more, as now in 
the gallies of France. In the biremes and triremes 
on the column of Trajan, rhere is only one rower 
to a bench on each ſide. It is very probable, that 
there were more in larger veſſels; but I avoid en- 
tering into diſcuſſions, which would carry me a 
great way beyond the extent of my plan. 
There are deſcriptions in Athenæus of ſhips of 
aſtoniſhing and incredible magnitude. The two 
firſt were Ptolemy Philopator's, king of Egypt. Athen. . 3. 
One of them carried forty benches of oars, and = 


* 
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was four hundred feet long, and fifty-ſeyen broad. 
Four thouſand rowers hardly ſufficed to put this 
enormous hulk in motion. It was launched by a 
machine, compoſed of as much wood as was ne- 


eeſſary in making fifty ſhips of five benches of oars. 


How ſhall we. conceive the making uſe of the forty 
| benches 0 oars in this veſſel? But indeed it Was 


The other ſhip, called T alamega, becauſe it had 
beds and apartments in it, was three hundred and 


_ feet and an half in length, and forty-five in 
its greateſt breadch. Its height, including the tent 
or Pavilion upon its deck, was almoſt fixty feet. 
All round it (except the head) there was a double 
gallery of immenſe extent. It was really a floating 

1 Ptolemy cauſed it to be built to carry 

imſelf and his whole court upon the Nile; Athe- 


neus does not mention the number of its ranks or 
benches of -oars. _ 


22 hy The third veſſel ! is that which Hiero II. king of 


%— Syracuſe, cauſed to be built under the direction of 


| the famous Archimedes. It had twenty ' benches 
af cars, and was of incredible magnificence. No 


1 port of Sicil being capable of containing it, Hiero 


A peaks with the ſtricteſt 


ag +4 ia AO tous any exaggeration. That PUNE 


3 


made a preſent of it to Ptolemy Philopatar, and 
ſent it to Alexandria. Though the hold or ſink 


was very deep, one man emptied it by the means 


of a machine invented by Archimedes. 
Thbeſe veſſels, which were only for ſhew, have, 
properly ſpeaking, no relation to the ſubject I treat on. 
As. much. may be ſaid of that of Philip, the father 
of. Perſeus, mentioned by Livy. It had ſixteen 
benches of oars, but could ſcarce be made to move, 
upon account of its magnitude. 

What Plutarch ſays of the gallies of Demetrius 
Paliorcetes i is very ſurpriſing, and he takes care to 


who, 
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who *tis known, was well verſed in the arts, and 
very inventive in regard to machines of war, had 

_ alfo cauſed ſeveral "gallies of fifteen and ſixteen 
benches of oars to be built; not merely for oſtenta- 
tion, as he made a cer fur uſe of them in battles 
and fieges. Lyſimachus, not being able to believe 
What was faid of them, ſent to deſire Him, though 
his enemy, to let his gallies row before him; and, 
when he had ſeen their fwift and eafy motion, he 
was inexpreſſibly ſurpriſed, and could ſcarce ven- 
ture to believe his own eyes, Theſe veſſels were 
of aſtotiſhing beauty and magnificence; but their 
lüightneſs and agility ſeemed ſtill more worthy of 
admiration, than their fize and ſplendor. 

But we will confine ourſelves to thoſe which were 

more known and common, I mean, principally, the 

gallies of three, four, and five benches of cars; 
and obſerve upon the uſe made of them in battles. 

There is no mention in Homer of veſſels with Thueyd. 
ſeveral befiches of vars; it was not till after the l. 1. p- 8. 
Trojan war that the uſe of them was introduced, 
and the æra is unknown. The Corinthians were the 
firſt who ranged the antient form of the gallies, 
and built thoſe of three benches of oars, and per- 
haps alſo of five. Syracuſe, a Corinthian colony, 
piqued herſelf, eſpecially in the time of Dionyfius 
the elder, upon imitating the induſtry of the city 
from which ſhe derived her origin; and even at 
length ſurpaſſed it, by carrying that to perfection, 
which the former had l deſigned. The wars. 
which ſhe had to ſupport againſt Carthage, obliged 
her to devote all her cares _ application to naval 
affairs. Thoſe two cities were at that time che 

greateſt maritime powers in the world. © 

Greece, in general, had net yet viftinguiſhed 
herſelf in this reſpect. It had been the plan and 
deſign of Lycurgus abſolutely to prohibit the uſe 
of ien to his citizens; and "that from two 

| motives, 
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maotives, equally worthy the wiſe and profound 
policy of chat legiſlator. His firſt view was to re- 
move from his republic all commerce with ſtran- 
gers, leaſt ſuch mixture ſhould alter the Purity of 
its man ners, and weaken the ſeverity of the maxims 
he had eſtabliſhed.. In the ſecond place, he was 
for baniſhing from the Lacedæmonians all. deſire 
of aggrandiſing themſelves, and all hope of making 
i conqueſts; z conſidering that dire ambition as the 
ruin of ſtates. Sparta therefore at firſt had only a 
very {mall number of ſhips. 

Athens was originally no better. provided. with 
them. It was, Themiſtocles, who, penetrating into 
the future, and foreſeeing at a diſtance what they 

. - "had to apprehend from the Perſians, converted the 
whole power of Athens into a maritime force, 
equipped upon a different pretext a numerous fleet, 
and, by that wiſe proviſion, preſerved Greece, ob- 
tained immortal glory for his country, and put it 
Anta a condition to become in a ſhort rims — 
ob Li all the neighbouring ſtates. . tt 

During almoſt five ages, Rome, if Polybius 
may be — 4 was entirely ignorant of what a 
veſſel, galley, or fleet were. As ſhe was ſolely em- 
ployed in ſubjecting the ſtates around, ſhe. had no 

Polyb. 1. +. occaſion for them. When ſhe began to ſend her 
p-25- Troops into Sicily, ſhe had not a ſingle bark of her 
own, and borrowed veſſels of her neighbours to tran- 
ſport her armies; But ſhe ſoon perceived, that ſhe 
could not oppoſe the Carthaginians, whilſt they 
were master of the ſea. She therefore conceived 


before 


F 
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3 unknown to them; and, in the firſt battle 
they gave the Carthaginians, they overcame them, 
though the moſt powerful nation of the world by 
ſea, and the moſt expert in naval affairs. Ty 
ITbe fleet of Xerxes, when it ſet out 3 Herod 1p, 
Aſia to attack Greece, conſiſted. of more than c. 89. 
twelve hundred gallies with three benches of oars, 
of. which. each carried two hundred and thirty 
men; and three thouſand. gallies of. thirty or. fifty 
Cats, belides. tranſports, Which one with another 
carried fourſcore men. The other gallies, ſup- 
plied by the provinces of Europe, had each two 
hundred men on board. Thoſe which ſet out from 
Athens, during the Peloponneſian war, to attack 
the Syracuſans, carried as many. From . whence 


ve may ſuppoſe the uſual complement of thoſe 


veſſels was two hundred. men. 


L. could have wiſhed, that hiſtorians bad i. 8 
ſtinguiſhed clearly in regard to theſe two hundred 
men, who were the complement. of the ſhips; how 
many of them were merely ſeamen, and how many Plut. in 
ſoldiers. Plutarch, in ſpeaking of- thoſe of the Themiſt. 
Athenians that were in the battſe of Salamis, ob- P. 
ſerves, that each of the hundred, and fourſcore 
gallies, of which their fleet conſiſted, had only 
eighteen fighting men on board, of whom four 
were archers, and the; reſt heavy: armed troops: 
which! is a very ſmall number. 3 
The battle of Salamin is one of the matt famous Herod. 1. 
of antiquity. but we have no very particular ac- * SR 
count, of it. The Athenians diſtinguiſhed, them- ? 
| ſelves, in it by. invincible valour, and: their, com- 
mander ſtill more by his ability and prudence. 
He perſuaded the Greeks, not without much dif- 
ficulty, to ſtop i in a ſtreight, which rendered the 
ſuperiority in number of the Perſian veſſels uſeleſs 
and he delayed engaging, till a certain wind very 


contrary; to the enemy began to blow. 
The 


i29 
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The laſt battle of the Athenians. in the port of 
Syracuſe, occaſioned” their ruin. Becauſe they er- 


- tedingly apprehended the beaks of the enemy 8 


gallies, of Which they had made a fad experience 


m the former actions, Nicias had provided grap- 


Ping irons, in order 0 prevent their effect, and 


cone immediately to blows as upon fhore. But 
the enemy, who perceived it, covered the heads 
and upper parts of their gallies with leather, in or- 
der he give lefs hold to the grapples, and avoid 
deing boarded." Their diſchatges did much greater 
Execution. © The Athenians were overwhelmed by 
an haf of ſtones, which never miſſed their aim, 
whillt their darts and arrows were almoſt always 


- IneffeQual, from the motion” and agitation of the- 


veſſels. © Their antient glory ang” power Toffered 


br in this laſt battle. 


ius has a ſhort but very fine defoription. of 


* Ea Ren, Which was to the Romans an happy 


dten of the future, and made way for the con- 


gueſts, Which were to aſſure them of the empire of 
the fea,” It is that of Myla in Sicily * the 
Catthagintans, in which the conſul Duillius com- 


manded. 1 have related it in the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginians. What is particular, in this battle, 
is a machine of a new invention, made faſt to the 
top of the heads of the Roman ſhips, and called 
Corvus. It was a kind of crane, drawn up on high 


and fuſpended by cords, which had an heavy cone 


of iron, 84804 Corous, at its extremity, that was 
let down with impetuoſity, upon the ſhips of the 
_— to break t rough the planks of the decks, 


= 2 them. This machine was the princi- 
nit can 
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Grappling Corvus (or Crane) of Duillius. 


or tree (2) fixed in the forecaſtle (3), of the 


height of four fathoms, and about twelve or ſixteen 


inches in diameter. Upon the top of it there was 
an iron pivot (4), upon which turned the neck of 
the crane (g) with the Corvus (6) very ſharp- pointed. 


The Corvus hung by the rope (8), which ran 
through a pulley at the end of the neck of the 


crane. When the end of this rope () was let go, 
it fell with ſuch force into the enemy's ſhip, that 


it pierced through the deck into the forecaſtle; but, 


as it might come out again through the ſame hole, 
it was neceſſary to add the moveable hooks (10) 


that were affixed to it in the manner of hinges, ſo 


that when the Corvus pierced through the deck 
they gave way, and opened again of themſelves 


immediately, to ſeize whatever they were drawn 
againſt. The Corvus was let fall, when within 
the proper diſtance from the enemy's ſhip, from 


| the higheſt part of the neck of the crane (5), and 
as ſoon as it. had grappled, the bridge (11), with 
iron claws to faſten by, was let down. | 


Vow i ene nn 1e- PLATE 


HIS Corvus, or crane, conſiſted of the maſt. 
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THE ART MILITARY. 


Dis oc FT E 'XLVI. g 
be  Delphin of the Greeks. 


HI 8 machine, like the "FEY wa * A 
_ maſs of caſt iron (2) which hung at the yards 
0 leis: It muſt have been of an exceſſive weight, 
to have produced the effects related of it by au- 
thors. It was in uſe amongſt the Greeks, accord- 
ing to Suidas, and the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes. 
They called it a Dolphin, perhaps from its being 
of a fimilar form to that fiſn; it hung by a cord 
at the end of the yard, from whence it was let fall 
upon the enemy's ſhip, which it pierced: from the 
deck to hy hold. In the famous battle in one of 
the ports of Syracuſe, the Athenians having been 
defeated, the! yracuſans purſued them —— the 
ſhore, but were ſtopped, ſays Thucydides, by the 
yards of the Athenian ſhips, at the ends of which 
hung Dolphins of lead, capable of finking them: 
two of their ſhips, that went tod near them, actu- 
ally were ſunk. Authors dor not mention FU ori- 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 


P L A T E XI. VII. explained, He 
Corous (0 or crane) of Archimedes, according to Poly 


Bius and Plutarch, Jo JE nd lain L. our 


. of the water, 


R OM what Plutarch ſays, he Corvus of Ar- 
chimedes ſeems to have been a kind of crane, 


wich the addition of ſeveral other powers of mo- 
tion, not uſed by the modern with that kind of 

Polybius expreſly aps, that it conſiſted of 4 ba- 
lance and a lever, which ſeems moſt probable, thoſe 
powers being moſt capable of praducing the effects 
aſcribed to. it, as well as of. being worked with 
more expedition and eaſe. It was undoubtedly a 
beam, or maſt of prodigious length, conſiſting of 
ſeveral pieces or maſts joined together, to render it 
the ſtronger and the leſs flexible. Theſe were very 
well ſtrengthened -in the middle - with iron work, 
and bound from ſpace to ſpace with cordage, like 
the maſt of a ſhip compoſed of ſeveral pieces. 
This enormous beam was lengthened by another of 
almoſt equal ſtrengtn. 

This vaſt lever muſt have been ſuſpended, ' al- 
moſt in the nature of a crane, to a great tree 
fixed upright, and made faſt within the wall by 
ſtrong rings of iron wound about with cords, as in 
the plate. 

The lever, being firmly " OTE in this manner by 
a vaſt cable or chain to the tree that ſupports it, 


had the greater effect, in proportion to the diſtance 


of the power or line of direction from the centre of 
motion, (at the beam to which it was faſtened) 


by ** other powers A, * perpendicularly, oy 
K 2 BN... 


[4 4 
121 0 4 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
or drawing directly down from the ſame point with 
the line of direction. 


At the extremity of this vaſt lever were ſeveral 


grapplings, like flukes of anchors B, hanging at 


the ends of chains, which were flung over the ſhips, 
when they came within reach of the machine. A 


; conſiderable: number of men C lowered the end of 
this lever by the means of cords, made faſt to two 


reat cables at the ends of it. As ſoon as the iron 


| claws had taken hold, a ſignal was given to theſe 
workmen C, and the end of the lever within the 


walls drawn: down, whilſt the other roſe up, carry- 
ing the ſhip with it to a certain height, which af- 


ter was either beat to pieces, by vibration againſt 
the walls, or let fall into the ſea by cutting the 


e chains ane TINS or r flukes, 


great cable, at the end of which the fp Nig 4 
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OF. THE ART MILITARY. 


ay the huts 5 Duillius ver . Geehrt, q. 
4 


* 15 was the firſt victory TY" by the Roman 
at ſea. Florus tells, that they erected a co⸗ 
lumn, - or naval trophy, with an inſcription in me 
mory of it. This is undoubtedly true, for, about 


the end bf the ſixteenth century, part of it was dug 


up at Rome. Theſe columns were called Reſtrata, 
from reſftra, the beaks of ſhips, with which the f. 
were adorned, and which projected from the 9 
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„% or THE ART MILITARY. 
The ſame Polybius deſcribes more extenſively a 


famous naval battle near Ecnoma, a city of Sicily. 
The Romans, commanded by the- conſuls Attilius 


Regulus and L. Manlius, had three hundred and 


thirty deck · ſnips, and an hundred and forty thou- 
ſand men, __ veſſel carrying three hundred row- 


ers, and one hundred and twenty ſoldiers. The 


Carthaginian fleet, commanded by Hanno and 
Hamilcar, had three hundred and fifty veſſels, and 


_ "above one hundred and fifty thouſand men. The 


gdelign of the former was to carry the war into 
Africa, which the others were extremely. intereſted = 
to prevent, Every thing therefore was diſpoſed for 

k eee F ede ge 
Was entirely unuſual. They did not draw up in 


one or more lines, which was very common, leſt 
the enemy ſhould get between their lines, with the 


advantage of their number; but took care to face 
on all fides. Beſides which, as the enemy's 


ſtrength conſiſted in the agility of their ſhips, 


they thought it neceſſary to row in an oblique 
line, and obſerve an order of battle not eaſy to 
be broken. | TR TE LOTT I IS 3 5 

For this purpoſe, the two ſhips of ſix benches, 


on board of which were the conſuls Regulus and 
Manlius, were placed in the front, fide by ſide. 


They were each followed by a file of ſhips, called 
the firſt and ſecond fleet. The veſſels of each file 
ſtood off, and enlarged the file as they drew up, 
turning their heads outwards. The two firſt fleets 


being thus drawn up in the form of a beak or 


wedge, the third line of ſhips was formed, called 
the third fleet. This cloſed the ſpace, and faced 
the enemy; ſo that this order of battle had the 
Jorm of a triangle. Theſe three lines compoſed a 
kind of divided whole, conſiſting of three fleets; 
for ſo they were called. This third line, or third 

Eq, fleet, 


*. 


OF THE ART MILITARY. 
fleet, towed the tranſports, on board of which were 
the cavalry, which formed a ſecond body. And, 
laſtly, the fourth fleer, or the triarii (for ſo it was 
called) brought up the rear, in ſuch a manner, 
that it extended beyond the two ſides of the line in 

front of it; and this was the third body. In this 
diſpoſition the order of battle repreſented a wedge 
or beak; of which the fore part was hollow, and 
the baſe ſolid; but the whole ſtrong, fit for action, 
e no ns: Ort nite hc aut 
The Carthaginians, on their fide,” drew up al- 
moſt their whole fleet in one line. The right wing 
commanded by Hanno, and conſiſting of the 
lighteſt and nimbleſt galleys, advanced very much 


 &head of the fleet, to ſurround thoſe of the ene- 


my, that were oppoſite to it, and had their heads 
all facing towards it. The left wing, conſiſting of 


the fourth part of the fleet, was drawn up in the form 


of an horn-work; or gibbet, and inclined towards 
the coaſt. Hamilcar, as admiral, commanded the 
centre, and this left wing. He made uſe of ſtra- 
tagem to ſeparate the Roman fleet. The latter, 
who aſſured themſelves of victory over a fleet 
drawn up with ſo great an extent, began, by at- 
tacking the centre, which had orders to retire by 
little and little, as if giving way to the enemy, and 
preparing to fly. The Romans did not fail to pur- 
ſue them. By which movement the firſt and ſecond 
fleet (We have before obſerved which to diſtinguiſh 


by thoſe names) parted from the third, that had 


the tranſports in tow; and the fourth, in which 
were the triarii deſigned to ſupport them. When 
they were at a certain diſtance, upon a ſignal given 
from Hamilcar's galley, the Carthaginians fell all at 
once upon the veſſels that purſued them. The 
Carthaginians had the advantage of the Romans in 
the nimbleneſs of their ſhips, and the addreſs and 
facility with which they either advanced or retired : 
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but the vigour of the Romans in the charge, their 


cranes for grappling the enemy's veſſels, the pre- 
ſence of the two conſuls, who fought at their head, 
and inn whoſe ſight they were infinitely ardent to 
ſignaliſe themſelves, inſpired them with no leſs 
confidence, than the Carthaginians had on their 
ſide. Such was the engagement here 


bb At the ſame time Hanno, Who commanded; the 
right wing, fell in with the ſhips of the triarii, 


and put them into diſorder and confuſion. On 
the other ſide, the Carthaginians, who were in the 
form of a fork or gibbet, and near ſhore, dtew up 
in a line, and charged the ſhips that towed the 
tranſports. The latter immediately det go the cords 


and came to blows with them, ſo that the whole | 


battle was divided into three parts, which made as 
many different fights at conſiderable diſtances om 


8 other. 13} 3 WISH iD ZW * 85 


As the forces were very Near: caval as bath few 
0 was the advantage at firſt. At length the ſqua- 


dron commanded by Hamildcar, not being able: to 


reſiſt any longer, was put to flight, and Manlius 
made faſt the ſhips he had taken to his.own;, Re- 


| gulus, at the ſame time, went to the aid of the 


trihrüi and tranſports, with! the. veſſels of the ſe- 


cond. fleet, which had-not; ſuffered at all. Whilſt 


he engaged Hanno, the triarü, who had be- 
fore given way, reſumed courage, and returned to 
the charge wich vigour. The Carthaginians, at- 
tacked in front n rear, hs of not wellig long, 
and \fled. 

While. this: maſſed, Manlius e and per- 


> kr the third fleet driven cloſe to the ſhore * 5 


the left wing of the Carthaginians. The tranſ- 
ports and triarii being ſafe, they joined him and 
Regulus, to make haſte and extricate it out of 
the danger in which they ſaw it; and it would 


haue been entirely delented, if the Carthaginians, 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
through fear of being grappled, and thereby re- 
duced to come to blows, had not contented them- 
ſelves with ſhutting it in near the ſhore, without 
daring to attack it. The conſuls coming up in 
very good time, ſurrounded the Carthaginians, and 


took "fifty fail 87 them with: their whole: confgls- 


ments. | 0 28 


Such was then event 5 this en in which : 


the Romans were entirely victorious. Twenty- 
four of their ſhips, and above thirty of the Cartha- 
ginians periſhed, in it. None of the Roman ſhips 
of war fell into the W N nude po loſt mote 
than ſixty· four. o 29015099 nung 


The Romans never, even 1 the time 'of their 


greateſt power, fitted out in their own names, and 
alone, ſo great a fleet: as this we now ſpeak of; 
which Polybius obſerves upon it. Four years be- 
fore they were abſolutely ignorant of what a fleet 
conſiſted, and now ſet ſail with three hundred and 
thirty deck- ſhips. 

When we conſider the rapidity: with which theſe 
veſſels were built, we are tempted to imagine, that 
they were of a very {mall ſize, and could not con- 
tain abundance of hands. We find here the con- 
trary. Poly bius tells us a circumſtance, which is no 
where elſe ſo clearly explained, and which it is ex- 
tremely important to know: that is, that each gal- 
ley carried three hundred rowers, and one hundred 
and twenty ſoldiers. How much room muſt the 
rigging, proviſion, water, and other ſtores of ſuch 


oe 
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a galley require! We ſee in Livy, that they ſome- Liv. 1. 23. 
times carried proviſions and water for forty-five n. 25. 


days, and without doubt ſometimes for a longer 
term... ; 

The Corvus, or crane, of which mention is of- 
ten made in ſea-fights, a machine for grappling 
ſhips, ſhews us, that the antients found no means 
ſo effectual to aſſure themſelves of victory, as to 


Join 
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join in cloſe fight, or board the enemy. They of- 


ten carried  baliſta*'s and catapulta's on board, to 
diſcharge. darts and ftones. Though theſe ma- 
Chines, which ſerved them inſtead of our cannon, 


had ſurpriſing effects, they only uſed them when 


ſhips were at a certain diftance, and boarded them 
as ſoon as poſſible, It is in this indeed, and only 


in this, that the valour of troops really appears. 


The galleys, of which theſe two fleets conſiſted, 


were of three benches of oars, or, at moſt, of five, 


except thoſe of the two conſuls, which had ſix. 


At the battle of Myla, the admiral galley had 


ſeven benches of oars. It is eaſy to judge, that 
theſe admiral galleys were not merely for ſhew, 
and that they muſt have been of more ſervice in 
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INTRODUCTION. 


FE are at length arrived at the arts And 
ſciences which relate merely to the 
mind, and are intended to inrich it with 
all the branches of knowledge, neceſſary to inſtruct 
man, to give his nobler part all the perfection of 
which it is capable; to form his underſtanding and 
heart, and, in a word, to inable him to diſcharge 
the ſeveral functions, to which the divine Provi- 
dence ſhall vouchſafe to call him. For we muſt 
not deceive ourſelves in this reſpect: The end of 
the ſciences is neither to become learned ſolely for 
ourſelves, nor to ſatisfy a reſtleſs and barren curio- 
ſity, which draws us on by a ſeducing pleaſure 
from objects to objects; but to contribute, each 
in his way, to the general advantage of ſociety. 
To confine one's labours and ſtudies to one's own 
ſatisfaction, and to centre every thing in one's ſelf, 
is to be | ignorant that man is the part of an whole, 


to 
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INTRODUCTION. 
to which he ought to adhere and refer himſelf, of 


" 


which the beauty conſiſts eſſentially in the union 


and harmony of the parts that compoſe it; and 
which all, though by different means, tend to the 


Lame end, the public utility. 


It is with this view God diſtributes to mainkjnd 
their different talents and inclinations, which are 
ſometimes ſo ſtrongly implanted, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to reſiſt them. Every body knows what 
an inclination” the famous Mr. Paſchal: had from 
his earlieſt infancy for geomgtry, and what a won- 
derful progreſs he made in it by the pure force of 
his genius, notwithſtanding the care taken by his 
facher to hide all the books and inſtruments from 


him. which could give him any idea of it. I could 


uote 2 great number of the like examples 1 in every 
art and ſcience. | 
A ſequel and effect of theſe natural inclinations, - 
which always denote grèdt talents; is the induſtrious 
application of the learned to certain ſtudies, often 


e eee re 5 2 


A bſtratted and difficult, and ſometimes even” dif- 


agreeable andritedious, to which, however, they 
find a ſeoret pleaſure attach: them with an al moſt 
Irrefiſtible violence. Who can doubt but this plea- 
ſore is a kind of attractive charm, which Provi- 
dence annexes to certain ſevere and painful labours, 
in order to ſoften their rigours to theſe purſuers, 
and to make them ſurmount with courage the ob- 
ſtacles, which ſooner or later might diſguſt them, 
if not paſſionate after their object and actuated ** 
x taſte ſuperior to all diffcultʒ ? 

But do we not alſo ſee, that che deſign of God, 
in diſpenſing the talents and inclinations. of men 


with ſo'aftoniſhing a diverſity, has been to inable 


the learned to be uſeful to ſociety in general, and 


to obtain for it all the aids in their power? And 


what can be more glorious and more grateful to 
„ if they underſtand aright their true . 
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chan to perceive themſelves ſelected from all man- „ 
f kind, to be miniſters and co-operators in the, cares 
1 of the divine Providence with regard to man, in 
1 chat very circumſtance wherein thoſe cares are 
> reateſt and moſt divine; which is in being the 
guide of the underſtanding, and the light of the ſoul. 
] Should I be ſuffered, , when I behold the in- 
finite variety of the Dae of knowledge in- 
tended for the inſtruction of man, from Gram- 
mar, which is their baſe, to thoſe which are more 
exalted and ſublime, if I compared them with the 
aſſemblage of the ſtars diſperſed throughout the 
vaſt extent of the firmament to diſpel the darkneſs 
of night? I ſeem to ſee in thoſe bodies a wonder- 
ful relation with learning and learned men. They 
have each their allotted ſphere, in which they con- 
ſtantly remain. They all ſhine, but with different 
ſplendor, ſome more, ſome leſs, without envying 
each other. They keep always within the paths 
aſſigned them, without ever deviating to the right 
or left. In fine, and this, in my opinion, is moſt 
worthy of attention, they do not ſhine for them- 
ſelves, but for him who made them: Stellæ dede- Bar. III. 
runt lumen in cuſtodiis ſuis, & letate funt. Vocate 34. 
ſunt, & dixerunt, adſumus; & luxerunt ei cum jucun- 
ditate qui fecit illas. The ſtars ſhined in their watches, 
and rejoiced: when he calleth them they ſay, here wwe 
be; and with chearfulneſs they fhewed light unto him 
that made them. This is our duty and our model: 
of which I ſay no more. 
This book contains what relates to Grammarians, 
Philologers, which term I ſhall explain in its place ; 4/8 
Rhetoricians and Sophiſts. I muſt premiſe to the 1 1 
reader, that he will find in his progreſs here ſome 1 
thorns and difficulties. I have removed abundance, 1 
and have left only ſuch as could not be excluded, 
being obliged to it by the nature of the ſubjects x if 
under conſideration. EN 5 1 
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RAM MAR is the art of ſpeaking and 
writing correctly. 
There is nothing more admirable, nor more 
worthy of our attention, than the double gift = 
has conferred upon us of ſpeech and writing. 
make continual uſe of them, almoſt without oor 
_ reflefting that we do fo, and without conſidering 
the amazing wonders both the one and other include. 
Speech is one of man's greateſt advantages over 
all other animals. It is one of the greateſt proofs 
of his reaſon, of which it may be faid to be the 
rincipal evidence. But by what rare art is it pro- 
ee and for how many different parts was it ne- 
ceflary to unite and concur” with each other, to 
form the voice at the firſt motion of the ſoul! _ 
J have a thought within me, that I defire to com- 
municate to others; or ſome doubt, in which I 
would be fatisfied. Nothing is more of the nature 
of ſpirit, and conſequently more remote from ſenſe, 
than thought. In what manner therefore ſhall I be 
able to transfer it from myſelf to the perſons around 
me? If I cannot effe& this, confined within myſelf, 
reduced to me 'alone, deprived of all commerce, 
diſcourſe, and lon,” I ſuffer inexpreffible tor- 
ments: The moſt numerous aſſembly, the whole 
world itſelf, is to me no more than an hideous ſoli- 
tude. But the divine Providence has ff me all 
theſe pains, in affixing ſounds to my ideas, and in 
making thoſe ſounds fübtervient to Fog will, by a 
natural mechaniſm never to be ſufficiently admired. 
At the very inſtant, the exact moment, I would 
communicate my thoughts to others, my lungs, 
| | throat, 
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or GRAMMARTANS. | 
throat, tongue, palate, teeth, lips, and an infinity 


of other organs, which depend on, and are parts 


of, them, put themſelves in motion, and execute 
my orders with a rapidity, which almoſt prevents 
my deſires. The air from my lungs, varied and 
modified an infinity of ways, according to the di- 
verſity of my ſentiments, iſſues forth to carry the 
found of them into the ears of my auditors, and 
to inform them of all that paſſes within me, and of 
all I deſire they ſhould know. 1 
_ Fo inſtru me in producing ſuch wonderful 
effects, have I had occaſion for tutors, lefſons, 
precepts? Nature, that is to ſay the divine Pro- 
vidence, has made every thing within me and 
for me. It has formed in my body all the or- 
gans neceſſary for producing ſuch wonderful ef- 
tects; and that with a delicacy the ſenſes can 
hardly trace, and with a variety, multiplicity, 
diſtinction, art, and activity, which the natura- 
liſts confeſs above all expreſſion and admiration, 
This is not all. It has imparted to us an abſolute 
authority over all theſe organs, in regard to which 
our mere will is an indiſpenſible command that 


they never diſobey, and that immediately puts them 


in motion. Why are we not equally docile and 
ſubmiſſive to the voice of the Creator? 
The manner of forming the voice includes, as I 
| have obſerved, innumerable wanders. I ſhall only 
repeat one circumſtance in this place, from which 
we may judge of the reſt. It is extracted from the 
memoirs of the academy of ſciences, An. 1700, 
In our throat, at the top of the Tracheanartery, 
| that is, the canal through which the air enters and 
is reſpired from the lungs, there is a ſmall oval 
cleft, capable of being more or leſs extended, call- 
ed the Glotta. As the opening of this little mouth 
is very ſmall, in proportion to the largeneſs of the 
Trachea, ine air cannat paſs through it from the 


Trachea, 


1 
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city and precipitating its courſe: Hence, i in paſ- 
fing, it violently” agitates the ſmall parts of the 
two lips of the Glotta,- ſets them in motion, and 
Cauſes them to make vibrations, which produce 


und. This ſound, ſo formed, goes on to utter 
nel in the cavity of the mouth and noſtrils. 


This mouth of the Trachea forms the different 
2 inks or notes, as well as ſounds; which it can 
only do by the different changes of its 8 It 
is oval, as I faid before, and capable o extending 
or clofing itſelf in certain degrees; and thereby the 


fibres of the membranes, of which it is compoſed, 


become longer in low, and ſhorter in high, tones. 


We find by Mr. Dodart's exact calculation of the 


tones or notes and half -· notes of an ordinary voice, 
that for all the ſmall parts of tone with. which it 


can raiſe an octave without ſtraining itſelf, for the 
more or leſs f force it can give ſound without chang- 


ing the tone or note, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


that the little diameter of the Glatta, which is at 
moſt a line, or the twelfth of an inch, and which 


7 changes its length with all theſe changes, 'muſt be, 
and actually is, divided into 9632 parts; that even 


theſe parts are not all equal, and that conſequently 
ſome are much leſs than the e: part of a line. 
By what means could the art of man attain to ſo 
fine and exquiſite diviſions! And is it not amazing, 


that nature itſelf was capable of executing them? 


On the other ſide, it is no leſs ſurpriſing that the 
ear, which has ſo juſt a ſenſe of tones, perceives, 
when the voice changes its notes ever ſo little, a 
difference. of which the origin is no more than the 
vers part of leſs IO, a e or twelith of an 


E 


The ear itſelf; can'we ever be y = canfider- 
ing its ſtructure, framed in an admirable manner 
to collect on * ſides, in its winding cavities, 
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the flying impreſſions and undulations of ſound, 
and to determine them afterwards by a pleaſing 
ſenſation to the internal organ of hearing? It is for 
the naturaliſts to explain theſe wonders : But it is 
ours to admire with gratitude their infinite advan- 
tages, which we almoſt every moment enjoy, with- 


out reflecting much upon them. What manner of 


eople would a nation of mutes be, who ſhould in- 
abit the ſame place, with no power to impart their 
thoughts to each other, but by ſigns and geſtures; 
nor to communicate their wants, their doubts, their 


difficulties, their joy, their ſorrow, in a word, all 


the ſentiments. of their ſouls, in which the life of a 
rational creature properly conſiſts, 


* 
» 


WxirinG is another wonder, which comes very 


near that of Speech, and which adds a new value to 


it, from the extent it gives the uſe to be made of 
Ipeech, and the permanence or kind of. perpetuity 
Ipeech derives from it. This invention is perfectly 
well deſcribed in the fine verſes of Lucan: | 


_. Pheenices primi, fame ſi creditur, uſi 
_  Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 


- 
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Phanicia*s ſons did firſt the art unfold 


. Diſcourſe in uncouth figures to confine, 
Aud ſound and ſenſe to image and deſign. 


11 is ſtill better expreſſed in Brebeuf's tranſlation, 
which riſes conſiderably upon the original: 
#4 Ceſt de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux 


De peindre la parole, & de parler aux yeux ; 
Et par les trait divers de figures tractes, 


Donner de la couler & du corps aux penſees. 


Cadmus the Phanician. 


II. Ben 
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From bim deſcended firſt the fine device 
To paint the voice, and to diſcourſe the eyes ; © 
In forms and colours ſenſe to cloath he taught, 

And all the various features of a thought. 


It is * this invention, which inables us to cor- 
reſpond and diſcourſe with the abſent, and to tranſ- 


; fer our thoughts and opinions to them, notwith- 


ſtanding the remoteſt diſtance of places. The 


tongue, which is the principal inſtrument and organ 
of ſpeech, has no ſhare in this equally uſeful and 


agreeable commerce. The hand, inſtructed by uſe 
to trace ſenſible characters upon paper, lends it its 
aid, makes itſelf its interpreter, mute as it is, and 


becomes in it's place the vehicle of diſcourſe. 


It is to the ſame invention, as Theodoretus fur- 
ther obſerves, whoſe words I have juſt before 


quoted, that we are indebted for the ineſtimable 
_ treaſure of the writings come down to us, and 


-which have imparted to us the knowledge not only 
of the arts, ſciences, and all paſt facts, but, what 


is of infinitely greater value, of the truths and 


* 


myſteries of religion. 1 8 
It is not eaſy to comprehend how men have been 
able to compoſe, out of twenty-five or thirty, letters 


at moſt, that infinite variety of words, which, 


having no reſemblance in themſelves to what paſſes 
in our minds, do however diſcloſe all the fecrets of 
them to others, and make thoſe, who could not 


otherwiſe penetrate our ſenſe, underſtand all we 


* Ejuſdem beneficio abſentibus converſamur z &  qur multorum 
dierum itinere diſtamus, atque immenſis manſionum ſpatiis & in- 
tervallis ſejungimur, ingeniorum concepta & animorum ſententias 
nobis invicem per manus tranſmittimus. Et lingua quid em, que 
primarium orationis organum eſt, otioſa ceſſat. Sermoni autem 
dextra ancillatur, quæ calamo arrepto, quod nobis cum amico 
tranſigendum erat negotium, papyro aut chartæ inſcribit; & ſer- 
monis vehiculum eſt, non os, nec lingua, ſed manus, quæ longi 
temporis uſu artem edocuit, & alimentorum compoſitionem ſeu 
3— probe edocta eſt. Theod. da Provid. orat. 4. 
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conceive, and all the different affections of our 


ſouls. Let us imagine ourſelves in the countries, 


whicher the invention of writing has not reached, 
or Where it is not practiſed: What ignorance! 
what ſtupidity ! what barbariſm do we not feel 
Can ſuch people be called men? The reader may 
conſult the learned diſſertation of Mr. Freret upon 
the principles of the art f writing ; which contains 
a great abundance of very curious knowledge. 

Let us not bluſh to own it, and let us render 
due homage of gratitude to him, to whom alone 
we are indebted for the double advantage of ſpeech 


and writing. Only God could teach mankind to 


eſtabliſh certain figures to ſignify all ſounds or 
words. 8 


- 


And theſe are the firſt objects of grammar, which, 
as 1 have already ſaid, is the art of ſpeaking and 
writing correctly. It was infinitely more eſteemed 
and cultivated with much greater attention, by the 
Greeks and Romans, than with us, amongſt whom 
it is fallen into great contempt, and almoſt gene- 
rally neglected. This difference of ſentiments and 
conduct in this point, ariſes from thoſe two nations 
having beſtowed conſiderable time and particular 
application in the ſtudy of their own tongue; where- 
as we very ſeldom learn ours by rudiments, which 
is certainly a great defect in our uſual method of 
inſtructing youth. | | 
We are ſurpriſed to read in Quintilian an exalted 


— 


praiſe of grammar, which he ſays + is neceſſary to 


youth, agreeable to age, a delightful employment 
in retirement, and of all ſtudies, that which is at- 
tended with more utility than it promiſes. This is 
not the idea we form of it. And indeed it was of 


® Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions, Vol. VI. 

+ Neceffaria pueris, jucunda ſenibus, dulcis ſecretorum comes, 
& quæ vel ſola omni ſtudiorum genere plus habet operis quam oſ- 
tentationis. Quint. I. 4. c. 4. 
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far greater extent amongſt the antients than we give 


It, "It did not confine itſelf to the laying down of 


rules for ſpeaking, reading, and writing correctly, 
which is certainly a very important part of it. The 


underſtanding and explication of the poets were 
one of it's branches, and we are not ignorant how 


many things that ſtudy neceſſarily includes. It 
added another part, which ſuppoſes a great fund of 
erudition and knowledge: this was Criticiſm. I ſhall 
ſoon ſhew in what it conſiſted. 

That Kind of grammarians, called alſo Philolo- 
logers, Philologi, were not confounded with the 
Grammatiſts, Grammatiſtæ five Literatores, whoſe ſole 
employment was to teach. children the firſt elements 


of the Greek or Latin tongues. - For which reaſon 


the latter did not enjoy the immunities or other 


privileges granted by the emperors to the  gramima- 


rians. 

I ſhall relate here i in a fie words what hiſtory 
tells us concerning thoſe. who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves moſt in this way, either amongſt the Greeks 


or Romans. Mr. Capperonier, my 'brother, as 


fellow of the royal college, who has perfectly 
ſtudied all that relates to grammar, has been ſo 


to communicate ſome 12 ws remarks upon 
that . to me. | 
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[ SHALL not enter into an examination of 


© the origin of the Greek letters. Thoſe who de- 
fire to be informed upon that head, may conſult 


149 


the Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Vol. II. 


Belles Lettres, in which it is treated with great 
erudition by the late Abbe Renaudot. I adhere 
to the common opinion of almoſt all the Greek 
and Latin authors, who agree, that Cadmus brought 
the firſt letters from Phœnicia, and communicated 


them to the Greeks, that were afterwards called 


Tonic, of which the origin is ſufficiently denoted 
by their reſemblance to the Hebrew and Phcenician 
alphabets. I ſhall confine myſelf in this place to 
ſpeaking of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
molt with regard to the Greek grammar. 


Pr axo is believed to be the firſt author in whom 
any footſteps of the art of grammar are to be found. 
And accordingly in his Philabus he ſhews the me- Pag. 18. 


thod of teaching the knowledge of the letters. In 
his Cratylus, he treats the antient and famous queſ- 
tion, whether the ſignification of words be natural 
to them, or arbitrary, and founded ſolely upon the 
will of mankind, who has thought fit to annex cer- 
tain ideas to words? He divides words into two 
ſpecies: the primitive, which he aſcribes to God; 
and the derivative, which are of human invention. 
He inſinuates, that the Greek tongue is derived 


from the Hebrew, which he calls the language of 
the Barbarians. In the ſame dialogue, he exa- 


mines the origin and etymology of ſeveral nouns ; 
for which reaſon Phavorinus hys, in Diogenes 


Laertius, that Plato was the firſt that obſerved the 


propriety and uſe of grammar, " 
L 3 It 
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It ſeems, however, that AxIisrorlE might be 


conſidered as the firſt author of this ſcience. He 


has diſtributed words into certain claſſes; of which 


he has examined the different kinds, and particular 
properties. The twentieth Gen hgh of his Poetics 
begins with this enumeration :+ The poetical 


* fiyle or elocution contains cheſe eight | parts, 


„ the element, the ſyllable, the conjunction, the 
 &-noun, the verb, the article, the cafe or nn. 
the propoſition or phraſe.” 


 Hermippus, cited by Diogenes Lakrtius, tells us, 


that Epfeukvs taught grammar before reading the 


books of Democritus engaged | him in the Rudy of 
philoſophy. 


Quinrifian fays, that the Stoic bd e made 
a great many additions to what Ariſtotle and Theo- 


dactes had introduced concerning grammar. A- 
mongſt thoſe additions he reckons the prepoſitions, 
the pronoun, the Paxviciple, the adverb, and the 


interjection. 
The great etymologiſt Suidas, Heſychius, Ste- 


phanus Byzantinus, Athenæus, Harpocration, and 
other polygraphical Philologers, mention ſeveral an- 
tient grammarians. of whom ſome lived after Ari- 


ſtotle and Alexander the Great, and others in the 


Auguſtan age. We ſhall fay ſomething of the mot 
celebrated of them. 


PHILETEs, of the inand of Cos, may be placed 


in the firſt claſs of theſe, whom Ptolomy, the firſt 


of that name, king of Egypt, made præceptor to 
his fon Prolomy Philadelphus. | 


'HecartTevs of Abdera, who compoſed a treatiſe 
upon the poems of Homer and Heſiod. 


LVNCEUS of Samos, the diſciple of Theo- 
. 


Zzwoporus of Epheſus, who firſt corrected the 
faults which had cept into the works of Homer. 


iii 
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extant. | 
J ſhall ſoon ſpeak under the title of Fhilaloger, was 
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CalLiMAcHvus, uncie On the mother's ſide: + Þ 


that Callimachus, ſome of whoſe poems are. {till 
The celebrated ERATOSTHENES, of whom 


one of his diſciples. 

ARISTOPHANES, of Byzantium was the Chal 
of Eratoſthenes, and lived in the time of Ptolomy 
Philopator. He was in great eſtimation. 

_ AR1STARCHUS, the diſciple of Ariſtophanes, ob- 
ſcured by his reputation all the grammarians who 
preceded him, or lived in his own times. He was 


born in Samothracia, and had for his country by. 
adoption the city of Alexandria. 


He was highly _ 
eſteemed by Prolomy Philometor, who confided the 
education of his ſon to his care. He applied him- 
ſelf extremely to criticiſm, and reyiſed Homer's 
poems with incredible, but perhaps too magiſterial 
an exactneſs. For, when a verſe did not pleaſe him, 


— 


he treated it as ſuppoſitious and interpolated: Hos Cie. ; ob 


meri verſum negat, quem non probat. It is ſaid he 33 
marked the verſes he condemned as ſuppoſititious, 
with the figure of a ſpit on the ſide of them; from 
whence came the word d. 

How great ſoever the reputation and authority 
of Ariſtarchus were, appeals were often made from 


ad 1 


his decrees, . and liberty taken to condemn this 


great. critic's taſte, who upon ſome occaſions. de- 


. termined that ſuch and ſuch verſes thould be tranſ- 5 


poſed from the Iliad to the Odyſſey. Tranſpoſi- 
tions of this kind are ſeldom very happy, and ge- 
nerally argue more preſumption than. judgment. - 
Zehodotus was appointed to reviſe and examine the guid. 
criticiſms of Ariſtarchus. 

In the opinion of ſome authors, it was this Arif. 
tarchus that divided the two greit poems. of Ho- 
mer, each into as many books as there are letters 
in the alphabet, and gave each book the name of 
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Epiſt. 10. 
* Attic. 


In Art. 
Poet. 
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He worked alſo upon Pindar, Aratus, and other 


He had alias of diſputations i in Pergamuz 
8 the grammarian, of whom I ſhall ſoon 
ſpe 
| Bk 5 mee calls Atticus his Ariſtarchus, becauſe, as 

d friend and excellent critic, he uſed to re- 
vie and correct his harangues. Horace alſo makes 


uſe of the ſame name, to ſignify an d and ju- 
dicious critic : 


Vir n 2 e verſus reprebendet inertes, &c. 


Fiet Ariſtarcbus, nec dicet : Cur ego neue | 
Offendam in nugis F 


Quintilian by TIO us, "that theſe grammarian 
Critics, not only rook upon'them to note, with a 


kind of cenſorial auttiority, the verſes they did not 


approve, and to ſtrike out whole books from an au- 
thor's works, as offspring unjuſtly aſcribed to him ; 
but carried their power ſo far, as to aſſign authors 
their ranks, diſtinguiſhing ſome with peculiar ho- 
nours, leaving many in the common herd, and en- 
tirely degrading others. 


What 1 Re ſaid of e ſhews that cri- 


ticiſm, in which the principal merit of the antient 


gtrammarians conſiſted, was principally intent in 


diſcovering the true author of a work, or diſtin- 


. - Buiſhing the writings falſely - aſcribed. to him from 


ſuch as were really his; and even in thoſe Which 
were admitted to be genuine, in rejecting the paſ- 


ſages which a different hand had deſignedly in- 
ſerted; in fine, to explain what was moſt beauti- 


4 
Miſtum his omnibus judicium eſt Quo quidem ita lived fant uſi 
veteres Grammatici, ut non verſus mods cenſoria quadam virgula 


notare, & libros, qui falsd viderentur in{cripti, tanquam ſubdititios 


ſommorere familia permiſerint fiþi: ſed auRtores alios in ordinem 
redegerint, alios omnino exemerint numero. Quintil, I. 1. c. 4. 
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ful, moſt ſolid, and moſt remarkable in works of 
wit, and to aſſign the reaſons for their judgment. 
Now all this required abundance of reading, erudi- 
tion, taſte, and, above all, a juſt and refined diſ- 
cernment. To know the uſefulneſs of this art, and 
have a right ſenſe of it's value, we need only call 
to mind certain nations and ages, in which a pro- 
found ignorance reigned univerſally, and, for want 
of critical knowledge, the groſſeſt abſurdities, and 
the moſt palpable falſifications of all kinds, paſſed 
for inconteſtable truths. It is the glory of our age, 
and the effect of the beſt ſtudies, to have entirely 
diſpelled all thoſe clouds and darkneſs, by the 
lights of ſolid and judicious criticiſm. . | 
Crates of Mallos, a city of Cilicia, was Ariſ- Sueton. de 
'tarchus's contemporary. He was ſent to Rome in Hluſt. 
quality of ambaſſador, by Attalus II. king of Per- 
gamus. He introduced in that great city the ſtudy 
df grammar, which he had always made his principal 
occupation. He left nine books of corrections 
upon Homer's poems. | „ 
After his death there were ſeveral other Greek 
critics at Rome; amongſt the reſt the two Tyran- 
nions. | 2 
 TYRANNION, a famous grammarian in Pom- Suidas. 
pey's time, was of Amiſus in the kingdom of Pon- | 
tus. He called himſelf at firſt. Theophraſtus : but, 
from his violent behaviour in reſpect to his compa- 
nions in ſtudy, and perhaps his diſciples, he was 
ſirnamed Tyrannion. rs 


Hie was the diſciple of Dionyſius of Thrace a 
Rhodes, and fell into the hands of Lucullus, when 
that general of the Romans had pur Mithridates to 
flight, and poſſeſſed himſelf of part of his domi- 
nions. This captivity was no diſadvantage to Ty- 
rannion, as it gave him the opportunity of render- 
ing himſelf illuſtrious at Rome, and of acquirin 
conſiderable riches, He employed them, au 
5 other 
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other uſes, in collecting a library, according to 


Suidas, of more than thirty thouſand volumes. 


Charles Stephens, and other authors, ſay only three 


thouſand ; which is moſt. probable. 


Vol. X. 


Tyrannion s care in collecting books contributed 
very uſefully to preſerving the works of Ariſtotle. 
'The fate of thoſe works was ſomething ſingular, 
as I have related elſewhere. 

His underſtanding, and particular. induſtry in 


this reſpect, inabled him to do Cicero a very agree- 
able ſervice, of which he was highly ſenſible. 


Every body knows the fondneſs which: perſons of 
ftudy and icience have for their books. They are, 


in a manner, their friends of all hours, their faith- 
ful companigns; that entertain them agreeably at 
all times; that ſometimes ſupply them with ſerious 
employment, and ſometimes with neceſſary recrea- 


tion; that go with them into the country, and 
when they travel; and in times of adverſity are al- 
moſt their ſole conſolation. Cicero's baniſhmenr 
had torn. him from his dear library. It ſeemed to 
haye- been ſenſible of it's maſter's diſgrace ; and, 
during his abſence, many of his books had been 
diſperſed. One of his firft cares, after his return, 


was to retrieve what remained of them, which he 


found more abundant than he expected. He com- 


miſſioned Tyrannion to put them in order, and to 
diſpoſe them into their ſeveral claſſes, in which 
he ſucceeded perfectly. well. Cicero, in a letter, 


wherein he invites his friend Atticus to his houſe, 
aſſures him that he will be charmed with the fine 
manner in which Tyrannion had diſpoſed his li- 
brary : Perbelle feceris, fi ad nos veneris. Offendes 


deſignationem mirificam in librorum meorum bibliotheca, 


quorum religuiæ muliò meliores ſunt quam putaveram. 


That dear friend, at his requeſt, had ſent him two 


of his ſlaves, very expert in what related to books, 
and in e . called for that reaſon glutina- 
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tores, The books of the antients, as every body 4 

knows, were not bound like ours, but were long A 

| rolls, conſiſting of many leaves of parchment or 3 
vellum, either tied or paſted together. Tyrannion Epiſt. 8. -* 


had ſet theſe two ſlaves to work, who had done Libri 4. 
wonders: and my library diſpoſed i in ſo fine an or- A Attie. 
der, ſays Cicero, ſeems to have given a new ſoul | 

to my houſe: * Poſtea quam Tyrannio mibi libros aiſ- 

| poſuit, mens addita 2 meis ædibus: qua quidem in 
re mirifica opera Dionyſii & Menophili tui fuit. 

The merit of Tyrannien was not confined to diſ- Epiſt. 2. 
poſing books; he knew how to uſe them. When K ad 
Cæſar was in Africa, making war againſt Juba, A.M. 
Cicero and Atticus had promiſed to fix a day for 3958- 
hearing Tyrannion read a book of his compoſing. | 

Atticus, having heard it read without his friend, Ibid. Ep. 6. iz 
was reproached by him for it: What, ſays Cicero 
« to him, did 1 ſeveral times refuſe to hear that 
% book read, becauſe you were abſent, and would 
not you ſtay to ſhare that pleaſure with me? But 
/ forgive you for the admiration you expreſs of 
ce it. What then muſt a book ſo agreeable, and 
at the ſame time ſo worthy of being praiſed, and 
even admired by ſuch a man as Atticus, have 
been? It was only remarks upon grammar, upon 
the different accents, the quantity of ſyllables, and 
what is called proſody, Would one believe, that 
erſons of ſuch extraordinary merit could find any 
pleaſure in works of ſuch a kind? They went much 
farther, and compoſed tracts of the- ſame nature 
| themſelves, as Quintilian relates of Cæſar and Meſ- * 
ſala, the firſt of whom wrote a treatiſe upon ana- 
logy, and the other upon words and letters. 

Cicero muſt have had an high value for Tyran- 

nion, as he permitted him to open a grammar- 


* Quinus tuus, puer optimus, eruditur egregi?. Hoc nunc 
magis animadverto, quod Tyrannio . apud me. Epil. 4. l. 2. 
ad — .. 
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ſchool ; in his houſe, where he taught this art to 


ſome young Romans, and, amongſt others, to his 
brother Quintus s, and no doubt to Cicero s Own 
A 
TYRANNION, ſo nathed from his having been 


the former's diſciple, was otherwiſe called Diocles. . 


He was a native of Phcenicia, and was taken pri- 
foner in the war between Anthony and Auguſtus, 
and bought by Dymas, one of the emperor's freed- 


men. He was given to Terentia, who made him 


free: ſhe had been Cicero's wife, who repudiated 


- con T yrannion opened a ſchool in Rome, and 


compoſed fixty-eight books. He wrote one to 


prove, that the Latin was derived from the Greek 


tongue; and another, which contained a correction 


of Homer's poems. 


Dronys1us THE THRACIAN was the diſciple of 
Ariſtarchus. He taught grammar at Rome in 
Pompey's time, and compoled ſeveral books upon 


that ſubject, many treatiſes upon others, and a 
7 number of commentaries upon various authors. 


r. Fabricius has cauſed one of his grammars to 
be printed, in the e volume of as Bibliotheca 


Greca. 

I his piece may give us ſome idea of the method 
of the antient Greek grammarians. The author 
divides his work into ſix parts. 1. Reading ac- 
cording to the accents. 2. The explanation of the 
tropes and figures in poetry. 3. The interpreta- 
tion of the dialects, extraordinary words, and cer- 
rain hiſtorical paſſages. 4. The etymology of 
words. 5. The exact knowledge of * - analogy. 
6. The manner of judging . poems, which Diony- 


ſius conſiders as the moſt refined and moſt impor- 
tant part of his art. After having explained the 


* Anal . to Vaugelas, is a conformit to thin s already 
1 aue propoſe as our model, in ja as words 5 


ale like words or phraſes 1 eftablifbed. 


three 
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5 three accents, the acute, the grave, and the cir- 
8 cumflex; he goes on to treat the different method 
l of pointing. He even gives, in the courſe of his 

work, the definition of the term Rhapſody, in the 
1 ſenſe of the. antient Homeriſts, who holding a ſmall 


fiick of laurel-wood in their hand, ſung derached 
pieces of Homer's poems. From thence he pro- 
ceeds to the' explanation of the letters, which he 
divides into vowels and conſonants, into hemiphone 
or half-vowels, ap honæ or cacopbhonæ; that is to ſay, 
bad ſounding, becauſe he ſuppoſes that they have 
leſs ſound than the others. And laſtly, he ſub- 
divides the apbonæ into tenues, mediæ, and aſpiratæ, 
without forgetting the double conſonants, and the 


liquids or immutables. After which he treats the 
long, ſhort, and common ſyllables. - He next ex- 
Plains the parts of ſpeech, which he reduces to eight, 
the. noun, the verb, the participle, the article, the 
pronoun, the prepoſition, the adverb, and the con- 
junction. This author conſiders the interjection as 
a kind of adverb, Having explained the ſix com- 
mon conjugations called Barytoni, he obſerved, that 
ſome grammarians add a ſeventh, of which the ter- 
minations were in £5» and J, as av and . The 
circumflex verbs in is, do, de; and the four verbs 
in u are not forgot. | | 
This detail of grammar appears tedious and uſe» 
leſs to us; but the antients had a different opinion 
of it. There was no part of it, even to the point- 
ing and accents, of which they did not make very 
V 3 
They knew that ſtopping or pointing well gives 
perſpicuity, grace, and harmony to diſcourſe; and 
that it aſſiſts the eyes and minds of readers and 
hearers, by making the order, ſeries, connexion, 
and diſtinction of parts more evident; in render- 
ing the pronunciation natural, and in preſcribing it 
Juſt bounds and pauſes of different kinds, as the 


o 
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ſenſe requires. It is to the grammarians we have 


this obligation. The learned, who conſult. the 
antient manuſcripts, | in whith' there are neither 
comma's, points, @ linea, nor any other diſtinction, 
experience the confuſion and difficulty that ariſe 
from ſo vicious'a manner of writin This part of 

ammar is almoſt generally dh amongſt us, 


: and often even amongſt i learned: which how- 


ever is a ſtudy of no more than half an hour: or an 
hour at the utmoſt. 

I ſay as much of the accents. Tue Accent is an 
elevation of the voice upon one. of the ſyllables of a 


word, after which the voice neceffarily falls. This 


elevation of the voice is called the acute accent, 
marked, thus (/); and the grave accent, or lower il 
of the voice, thus I But becauſe in the Greek and 
Latin tongues there were certain long ſyllables, 
upon which the voice was both raiſed and depreſſed, 


they invented a third accent, which they called the 


circumflex, at firft marked thus ( ), and afterwards 
thus (), which comprehended borh tones. 

© The grammarians introduced accents in Writing, 
(for they are not of the earlieft antiquity) to diſtin- 
guiſh the fignification' of ſome words otherwiſe 
equivocal, to make the cadences more harmonious, 
to vary the tones, and to direct when to raiſe or 


| depreſs the voice. 


We uſe them alſo in he French language, but 


in a different manner. The acute accent is always 
put over the ẽ ſhur, as temeriił, &c; the grave ac- 


cent is over the & open, followed with the letter 8 
at the end of words; proces, &c. The circumflex 


accent is put over certain Jong &) vowels ; 4 , 
enfant male, c. 4 


* Or from tetbg uſed 12 to denote the elifion of the * 45 


eivhen avritten as e 


* - 


we the old Ning: books have depoſt, 
There 
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There are a thouſand obſervations of a like na- 

ture, to which we lend little or no attention. 
Amongſt the Greeks and Romans, all children, from 
their earlieſt years, learned the rules of grammar 
exactly, which became natural to them by long 
uſe. From whence the meaneſt of the people at 
Athens and Rome knew, to a tittle, the leaſt defect 
of the orators or actors, in regard to accent or 
quantity, and were ſenſibly diſguſted at it. 

I omit a great number of celebrated oramina- 
rians,. who afterwards R themſelves by 
their great learning. 

Julius Por Lux of Naucratia, a city of Egy 
has left us his Onomaſticon, a work highly eſteemed 
by many of the learned. He lived in the ſecond 
century, in the reign of the Emperor Commodus. 
In the interval of time, between the ſeventh cen- 
tury and the taking of Conſtantinople by Maho- 
met the Second, in 1453, we find ſeveral learned 
grammarians, who took abundance of pains to ex- 
plain the Greek: authors, and render them intelli- 
gible. Such are amongſt others HEsVY HI Us, the 
author of an excellent dictionary, of great uſe for 
underſtanding the poets: THz OREAT ETYMOLO- 
-61sT, Sup As, who compoſed a great hiſtorical 
and grammatical dictionary, in which there is 
-abundance of erudition: JoHN TzeTzts, author 
of an hiſtory in thirteen books, under the name of 
Cbiliades; and his brother Tsaac, commentator 
= Lycophron : : BEvsTATHIVUS, archbiſhop of 
Theſſalonica, author of a large comment u pon 
Homer; 3 and many others. | 
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"LATIN. GRAMMARIANS. 
NUETONIUS, in his 13 07 Nuaſrions 


'Grammarians, tells us, that grammar of old 
was ſo far from being in honour, that it was not 
ſe much as in uſe at Rome, becauſe the antient 
Romans valued themſelves much more upon being 
warlike than learned; and that Crates of Mallos, 
of whom we have ſpoken above, was the firſt that 
introduced the ſtudy of grammar at Rome. Thoſe 
antient grammarians, at the ſame time, taught 


rhetoric, or at leaſt prepared their ſcholars for that 


ſtudy by preliminary exerciſes. 

Amongſt the twenty Wuſtcous grammarians men- 
_ tioned by Suetonius, we find? 

AvzzLivs OriLivs, who at firſt taught philo- 
ſophy, afterwards rhetoric, and at laſt grammar. 
T have already obſerved, that this art wag of much 
greater extent than wich 1 

Mancus AnTox1vs GNniPHoN, who alſo taught 
Thetoric in the houſe of Julius Cæſar, when a child. 
Cicero, during his prætorſhip, heard his lectures. 

-ATTE1vs, ſirnamed the Philologer. Salluſt and 

Afinius Pollio were his diſciples, 
__,.. Vz8RIvs FLaccvs, who 1 a collection 
of words of difficult conſtruction, abridged after- 


wards by Feſtus Pompeius. He was e to 


Auguſtus's grandſons. 


Carvs” Jurius Hvoinivs, A freed- f 


man and library-keeper; to whom a treatiſe upon 
mythology, and another upon poetical aſtronomy, 
are aſcribed. | 
. Marcus Pomyonvs MaxczLuvs, who pre- 
TORE to W — a ſpeech of Tiberius. And, 


when 
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when Atteius Capite endeavoured to juſtify it, by 
maintaining, that de word criticiſed by this gram- 
marian was Latin, or if it was not, yet being 
adopted, it would be ſo; Pomponius made that 
memorable anſwer, You can make men free of the 
city, Ceſar, but not words. 
- Remmivs PALzMon of Vicentia, who, in the 
reigns of the emperors Tiberius and Claudius, 
having rendered himſelf famous by his great erudi- 
tion, and facility in ſpeaking and making verſes 
extemporaneouſly, diſgraced himſelf as much by 
his bad morals and arrogance, . | 

- Beſides the antient grammarians, whoſe lives 
Suetonius has abridged, there were others, whoſe 
names do honour to this art, though they did not 
teach it in-any other manner. than by their writings 
as Varro, Cicero, Meſſala, and Julius Cæſar; for 
thoſe great perſonages thought it no diſhonour to 
themſelves to treat on ſuch ſubjects. 

To avoid prolixity, -I omit many learned gram- 
marians, of whom ſeveral will recur in the enſuing 
chapter, where I ſhall treat of Philologers. Thoſe 
who may be curious to collect all the Latin authors 
upon this ſubject, will find them in the collection of 
the antient grammarians, publiſhed by Elias Putſ- 
chius in 1605, two volumes in quarto. An excel- 
lent book, and very neceſſary to all thoſe who teach 
the Latin tongue, is he Minerva of Sanctius, with 
the notes of Scioppius and Perizonius. 


Snot REFLECTIONS. 
Upon the progreſs and alteration of languages. 


II is ſurpriſing to conſider the manner in which 
languages are formed, augmented, and attain 
their perfection; and how, after a certain courſe of 
years, they degenerate and corrupt. | 

| | M God, 


Vor. Il. 
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; God, the ſole author of the primitive tongues, 


1 (and how could man have invented. them ?) intro- 
duced the uſe of them to puniſh and fruſtrate the 


fooliſh undertaking of men, who, before they dif- 


perſed themſelves into different regions, were for 


rendering themſelves immortal by erecting the moſt 


ſuperb ſtructure that had ever appeared upon the 
* 2 of the earth. Till then mankind, who in a 
manner formed but one family, ſpoke alſo bur one 
language. On a ſudden, by the moſt ſurpriſing of 
prodigies, God obliterated from the human mind 


the antient traces and remembrances of all the 


words it knew, and ſubſtituted new ones in their 
ſtead, which in an inſtant formed new languages. 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in diſperſing them- 


ſelves into different countries, each joined himſelf 


with thoſe whoſe language he underſtood, as they 
did his. 


I ſhall confine myſelf to | the ſons of Javan, (in 


the Hebrew Javan is the ſame as Ion) from whom 
deſcended the Ionians, that is to ſay, the Greeks, 


Behold then the Greek language eſtabliſhed among 
them, entirely different from the Hebrew, (I ſay 


this, on the ſuppoſition that the Hebrew was the 


language of the firſt man) different, not only in 
reſpect of words, but the manner of declining 


nouns and conjugating verbs, inflexions, turns, 


5 phraſes, number, and "found or cadence. For it 


is remarkable, that God has given each language 
a peculiar genius and character, which diſtinguiſhes 


it from allothers, and of which the effect is ſenſible, 
though the reaſon of it be almoſt infinite and inex- 
- hauftible. - To the multitude of Greek words, with 


which their memory was furniſhed in theſe firſt 


times, uſe, neceſſity, invention, the exerciſe of 
arts, and perhaps even convenience and embelliſh- 


Rad. Gree. ment, occaſioned the addition of new ones. The 


de Port 
Ręyal. 


Greek radices (roots or radical words) are computed 
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to be two thouſand one hundred and fifry-ſix. The 


derivative or compound words very much augment 
that number, and are multiplied to infinity: no 
language is near ſo copious and abundant as the 
%% Mat : 
Hitherto we have in a manner only ſeen the 
matter of the Greek language, that is to ſay, the 
words'of which it is compoſed, that were almoſt 
ſolely the gift of the Creator and neceſlity. The 
uſe, - connexion, and diſpoſition of theſe words, 
had occaſion for the aids of art. It is obſerved, 
that, amongſt thoſe who uſed this language, ſome, 
ſpoke. better than others, and expreſſed their thoughts 
in a clearer, more compact, emphatical, and agree- 
able manner. Theſe were taken for models, were 
ſtudied. with care, and had obſervations made upon 
their diſcourſes,” whether in writing, or only by. 


* 


word of mouth. And this gave birth to what we 


call grammar, which is no more than a collection 
of obſervations upon a language: a very important, 


or rather abſolutely neceſſary, work, for fixing the 


rules of a tongue, reducing them to a method that 
facilitates the ſtudy of them, clearing up their 


doubts and difficulties, explaining and removing 
bad uſes and modes of ſpeech, and conducting, by 
ſenſible and judicious reflections, to all the beauty 
of which it is ſuſceptible. Xt <1 vel ail 
We know nothing of the beginning nor progreſs 
of the Greek tongue. The poems of Homer are 
the moſt antient work we haye in that language; 
and the elocution of them is ſo perfect, that no 
future age has been capable of adding any thing 


to it. This perfection of language ſubſiſted and 


preſerved itſelf longer amongſt the Greeks than any 
other nation of the world. Theocritus lived above 
ſix hundred years after Homer. All the poets who 


flouriſhed during that long interval, except a very 


ſmall number, are eſteemed excellent with regard 
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to language, in their ſeveral ways. The ſame may 


be almoſt ſaid of the orators, hiſtorians, and phi- 
loſophers. The univerſal and prevailing taſte of 


the Greeks for arts, the eſteem they always had for 
| eloquence, their care in cultivating their language, 


which was the only one they learned, diſdaining 
generally the Roman, tho' ſpoken by their maſters 
all this conſpired to ſupport the Greek tongue in its 
purity during many ages, till the tranſlation of the 

Npire to Conſtantinople. The mixture of Latin, 


and the decline of the empire, which induced the 


decay of the arts, ſoon after occaſioned a ſenſible 


| alteration in the Greek language. 


The Romans, ſolely intent upon eſtabliſhing and 


_ ſecuring their conqueſts by the method of arms, 


had little regard at firſt to the embelliſhment and 
improvement of their tongue. The ſmall remains, 


which we have of the annals of the pontiffs, the 


laws of the twelve tables, and ſome other monu- 
ments, few in number, ſhew how groſs and im- 
perfect it was in thoſe early times. It afterwards, 


by little and little, grew more copious, and enlarg- 


ed itſelf inſenſibly. It borrowed a great number 
of words from the Greek, which it dreſſed after its 
own mode, and in a manner naturaliſed ; an ad- 


vantage the Greeks had not. We may perceive at 


this day the taſte of the Greek language in the old 
Latin poets, ſuch as Pacuvius, Ennius, and Plautus, 
eſpecially in the compound words with which they 
abound. What we have of the diſcourſes of Cato, 


| the Gracchi, and the other orators of their times, 


ſhews a language already of great copiouſneſs and 
energy, and that wanted nothing but beauty, diſ- 


_ Poſition, and harmony. 


The more frequent communication Rome had 
with Greece, after having conquered it, introduced 


an entire change in it with reſpect to language, as 
well as taſte for eloquence and poetry, two things 


which 
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which ſeem inſeparable. To compare Plautus with 


Terence, and Lucretius with Virgil, one would be 
apt to believe them many ages remote from each 
other; and however they were divided only by 


ſome few years. The epocha of reviving, or rather 
eſtabliſhing, pure Latinity at Rome, may be fixed 
at Terence, and continued to the death of Auguſtus; 
ſomething more than an hundred and fifty years. 


This was the happy age of Rome with regard to 


polite learning and arts, or as it is called the golden 
[and Auguſtan] age, in which a crowd of authors 
of the higheſt merit carried the purity and elegance 
of diction to their utmoſt height, by writings en- 


tirely different as to ſtile and matter, but all 
equally diſtinguiſhed by pure * and ele va- 


tion of taſte. 


This rapid progreſs of the Latin * will be 


leſs ſurpriſing, if we remember that ſuch perſons as 
Scipio Africanus the younger, and Lælius, on the 
one ſide, and Cicero and Cæſar on the other, did 
not diſdain, in the midſt of their important occupa- 
tions, the former to lend their hands and pens to a 
comic poet, and the latter to compoſe treatiſes them- 


ſelves upon grammar. 


This purity of language continually declined 


from the death of Auguſtus, as well as the taſte 
for ſound eloquence tor their fate is almoſt always 


the ſame. There needs no great diſcernment to 
perceive a ſenſible difference between the authors of 
the Auguſtan age, and -thoſe who ſucceeded it. 
Bur two hundred years after the difference is ex- 
ceſſive, as we may eaſily obſerve in reading the 
authors, who have written the hiſtory of Auguſtus. 


The purity of language was preſerved almoſt ſolely 
and that too not without ſome alteration) amongſt 
the civilians Ulpian, Papinian, Paulus, &c. 


I do not know whether it were juſt to ſay the 
fare of language and that of taſte, were always the 
M 3 | flame. 
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ſame. We have old French authors, as Marot, 
Amiot, Montaigne, and others, the reading of 


whom ſtill pleaſes infinitely, and, no doubt, will 


for ever pleaſe. What is it we love and eſteem in 
theſe authors? Not their language, becauſe in theſe 
days we could not ſuffer any thing like it. It is 


- ſomething more eaſily conceived than expreſſed : a 
_ ſimple and genuine air, a fine tour of imagination, 


natural manners, a nobleneſs and majeſty of ſtile 
without affectation or bombaſt, and, eſpecially the 
ſentiments of nature, which flow from, and reach, 
the heart: in a word, it is that taſte of antient 
Greece and Rome, which is of all ages and nations, 
and diffuſes through writings a certain ſalt, the 
Ipirit and delicacy of which every reader of genius 
perceives, whilſt it adds a new value to-the force 
and ſolidity of the matter with which it is united. 

But why does not this old language pleaſe till ? 
] ſpeak only in regard to words. We want abun- 
dance in our language, and theſe old authors. have 


excellent ones; ſome clear, fimple, and natural; 


and others full of force and energy. I always wiſh- 
ed, that ſome able hand would make a ſmall col- 


lection of both kinds, that is to ſay, of ſuch as we 


want, and might regain, to ſhew us our error in 
neglecting the progreſs and improvement of our 
language as we do, and to rebuke our ſtupid indo- 
Jencein this point. For if the French tongue, other- 
wiſe rich and opulent, experiences on certain occa- 
ſions a kind of barrenneſs and poverty, it is to our 
own falſe delicacy we ſhould impute them. Why 
ſhould we not inrich it with new and excellent 
terms, which our own antient authors, or even the 


neighbouring nations, might ſupply, as we ſee the 


Engliſh actually do the ſame with great ſucceſs ? I 
am ſenſible, that we ſhould be very diſcreet and re- 
ſerved in this point: but we ought not to carry our 


diſcretion to a narrow Pufillanimity. 


We 
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We have reaſon to believe, that our. language 
has attained the higheſt perfection of which it is 
capable; and of this the honour of its being adopt- 
ed into almoſt all the courts of Europe ſeems a 
glorious proof. If it be defective in any thing, it 
is, in my opinion, only with regard to a richer 
abundance; notwithſtanding good ſpeakers ſcarce 

rceive, that it wants any words for the expreſſion 
of thoughts; but it would admit a greater number. 
France had in the laſt age, and ſtill has, writers 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, highly capable of acquiring 
her this new advantage. But they reſpect and fear 
the public. They make it, with reaſon, a duty to 
conform to, and not to claſh with, its taſte. Hence, 
to avoid incurring its diſpleaſure, they hardly dare 
venture any new expreſſion, and leave the langu 
in this point where they found it. It would there- 
fore be incumbent on the public, for the honour of 
the language and nation, to be leſs delicate and 
ſevere; and alſo on authors, to become a little leſs 
tlmorous; but, I repeat it, great diſcretion and re- 
ſerve are always neceſſary in uſing this liberty. 

But I do not perceive, that whilſt I venture my 
reflections upon our language in this manner, my- 
ſelf perhaps may ſeem wanting in reſpect for the 
public; which would be very contrary to my in- 
tention. I conclude this article with taking the 
liberty to acquaint the reader again, that this 
ſtudy is of great importance, and ſhould by no 
means be neglected. It is with joy I fee the French That / 
grammar regularly taught in ſeveral claſſes of the 2% N, 
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OF PHILOLOGERS. 
Nos k who have applied their ſtudies n 


” examining, correcting, explaining, and pub- 
| liſhing the antient authors, are called Philologers.: 
they profeſs: univerſal learning, including all ſci- 
ences and authors, in which antiently the principal 


and moſt noble part of the grammarian's art con- 


ſiſted. By philology therefore is underſtood a ſpe- 
cies of ſcience containing grammar, rhetoric, poe- 
try, antiquities, hiſtory, philoſophy, and ſometimes 
even mathematics, phyſic, and civil law; without 
treating any of theſe ſubjects either in whole or in 
part, but occaſionally uſing, all or any of them. 1 


do not know for what reaſon this philology, which 


has done ſo much honour to the Scaligers, Salma- 
ſius's, Cauſabons, Voſſius's, Sirmondius's, Grono- 
vius's, &c. and which is ſtill ſo much cultivated 
in England, Germany, and Italy, is almoſt deſpiſed 
in France, where we ſet no value upon any. thing 
| beſides exact and perfect ſciences, ſuch as phyſics, 
geometry, &c. Our academy of Belles Lettres, 
which, under that name, includes all the ſpecies 

of erudition antient and modern, and publiſhes 


every year, in its memoirs, treatiſes upon all man- 


ner of ſubjects, may contribute very much to re- 


vive and augment this taſte for philology and eru- 


dition amongſt us. I ſhall here give a brief ac+ 
count of {ome of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves moſt in this kind of literature, mingling 
Greeks and Romans together. 
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ER ATOSTUEN ES. 


Suetonius ſays, that Eratoſthenes was the firſt De mute. 
who was called a Philologer. He was a native of Grammat. 
Cyrene, and became library-keeper of Alexandria. 8 
He lived in the time of Ptolomæus Philadelphus, 1456. 

and had applied himſelf to all kinds of ſcience, — C. 
without thoroughly cultivating any one, as thoſe 
do who make one their ſole ſtudy in order to ex- 

cel in it. This occaſioned his being nicknamed suidas. 
Beta, becauſe, though not capable of aſpiring to 

the firſt rank in any particular ſcience, he had at 

leaſt attained the ſecond in all in general. He 
lived fourſcore years, and ſtarved himſelf to death, 

not being able to ſurvive the loſs of ſight with 
which he was afflicted. I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of him again elſewhere. Ariſtophanes of By- 
zantium, maſter of the famous critic Ariſtarchus, 

was his diſciple. = | 


VARRO. 
Varro (Marc. Terentius) was eſteemed the moſt 
learned of all the Romans. He was born in the A. M. 
636th year of Rome, and died in the 726th, at the 3619. 
age of ninety, He aſſures us himſelf, that he had Apud 
compoſed almoſt five hundred volumes upon diffe- Aul. 
rent ſubjects, of which he dedicated that upon the Sell. J. 3. 
Latin tongue to Cicero. He wrote a treatiſe upon A. M. 
rural life, De re ruſtica, which is very much eſteem- 3799+ 
ed. Both theſe pieces are come down to us. | 
St. Auſtin admires and extols in many places 
the vaſt erudition of this learned Roman. He has 
ee the plan of Varro's great work upon the 
oman antiquities, conſiſting of forty-one books. 
It is of this work Cicero ſpeaks, addreſſing himſelf 


* The ſecond letter of the Greek alphabet. 
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OF PHILOLOGERS: 
to Varro: We were before, ſays he, in a man- 
* ner ſtrangers, that did not know our way in our 


„ own city. Your books have as it were ſet us 
right, and informed us who, and where, we 


<« are.“ After the enumeration Cicero makes of 


them, St. Auguſtine: cries out with admiration : 


Varro + read ſo great a number of books, that 
e it is wonderful he could find time to compoſe 
any himſelf, and however compoſed ſo many, 


that one, can hardly conceive how one man 

could read them all.“ . 
It was difficult to write ſo many works in an ele- 

gant and polite ſtile. And the ſame St. Auſtin ob- 


ſerves, I that Cicero praiſes Varro as a man of pe- 
netrating wit and profound learning, not as one of 
nt quence and TER of *. x 


5 eee e 


Aſconius Pedianus, cited by Pliny the naturaliſt, 


and by Quintilian, lived in the reigns of Nero and 
Veſpaſian. We have a fragment of his notes or 
comments upon ſeveral of Cicero's orations. He 
may be faid to have been the model of moſt of the 


Latin critics and ſcholiaſts who ſucceeded him, and 
of ſuch as applied themſelves after him in explain- 
ing authors. | 


* Nos, inquit, in noſtra urbe per egrinantes erranteſque, tanquam 
hoſpites, tuĩ libri quaſi domum reduxerunt, ut poſſemus aliquando- 


qui & ubi eſſemus cognoſcere. Acad. Queſt. I. 1. n. 9. 


+ Varro tam multa legit, ut aliquid ei ſeribere vacaſſe miremur; 


tam multa vix quemquam legere 8 credamus. De Ciwit. 


Dei, I. 6. c. 2. 

Cum Marco Varrone, homine, inquit, ommium facile acutiſſimo, 
& ſine ulla dubitatione doctiſſimo. Non ait, eloquentiflimo vel fa- 
cundifſimo; quoniam re vera in hac facultate multum impar eſt. 


S. Auguſt ibid. 
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PII NY THE ELDER, 


Pliny 1 e Pie ſecundus) called the elder, nd 
E amongſt the hiſtorians, or rather amongſt 
the philoſophers who have treated of phyſics. But 


| the multiplicity of the ſubjects he ſpeaks of, in his 


books of natural hiſtory, made me conceive I might 
rank him amongſt the philologers. 

- Pliny was born at Verona, and lived in the firſt 
century, under Veſpaſian and Titus, who honoured 


him with their eſteem, and employed him in diffe- 


rent affairs. He ſerved in the armies with diſtinc- 
tion, was admitted into the college of augurs, was 
ſent governor into Spain; and notwithſtanding the 
time ſpent in his employments, he found enough 
for application to a great number of works, . which 


unfortunately are loſt, except his natural hiſtory in 


thirty-ſeven books: A work, ſays Pliny the 
younger, of infinite extent and erudition, and al- 
moſt as various as nature itſelf : Stars, planets; hail, 


winds, - rain; trees, plants, flowers ; metals, mine- 


rals; animals of every kind, terreſtrial, aquatic, 
volatile ; geographical deſcriptions of countries and 
cities; he takes in all, and leaves nothing in nature 
or art without an induſtrious examination. To 


compoſe this work, he e almoſt two chouſand 


volumes. 
He rakes + care to 1 the reader, that he 
took the time for this work, not out of that which 


the public affairs he was charged with required, 


but his hours of reſt, and ſuch only as would other- 
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- 


wiſe have been loſt, Pliny the younger, his ne- Ep. s. 1g. 


phew, tells us, that he led a ſimple and frugal 1 


* Opus N eruditum, nec minus varium quam ipſa natura. 


lin. Epift. 5. l. 


+ Succeflivis . iſta curamus, 1d eſt, noRurnis, Pref. 
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OF PHILOLOGERS. 
ſlept little, and made the moſt of his time, at his 
meals, making : ſomebody to read to him; and in 
travelling, having always his books, tablets, and 
copyiſt by his ſide: for he read nothing without 
making extracts from it. He conceived, that ma- 
naging his time in this manner was adding to the 
length of his life, the duration of which is much 
abridged by ſleep: Pluribus horis vivimus : profetis 
enim vita vigilia eft, 4 af 
Pliny was far from having the low vanity of 
ſome authors, who are not aſhamed to. copy others 
without quoting them. © Probity * and honour, 
in my opinion, ſays he, require, that we ſhould 
pay a kind of homage to thoſe, whoſe learning 
„ and knowledge are uſeful to us, by a ſincere and 
< ingenuous confeſſion of it.” He compaics an 
author, who makes an. advantage of another's la- 
bours without owning it, to a perſon who borrows 
money and pays uſury for it: with this difference, 
however, that, the debtor, by the intereſt he pays, 
does not diſcharge the principal ſum lent him; 
whereas an author, by the frank confeſſion of what 
he borrows, gains it in ſome meaſure, and makes 
it his own. From whence he concludes, that it is 
meanneſs of ſpirit and baſeneſs to be better pleaſed 
with being ſhamefully detected in theft, than inge- 
nuouſly to confeſs a debt. I have made myſelf 
very rich in the latter way, and at no great ex- 
pen... e eee 

He perfectly underſtood all the difficulty and in- 
conveniencies of an undertaking like his, in which 
the ſubject he treats on is of its own nature ungrate- 
ful, barren, and tedious, without leaving any room 

* In his voluminibus auctorum nomina pretexui. Eſt enim be- 
nignum, ut arbitror, & plenum ingenui pudoris, fateri per quos 
ptofeceris.—Obnoxii profectò animi, & infelicis ingenii eſt, depre- 
hendi in furto malle, quam mutuum redaere, cum præſertim ſors 


fat ex uſura. In Prefat. © 


for 
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for a writer to diſplay his genius. But“ he was 


convinced, that the public are not a little obliged 


to authors who prefer being uſeful to pleaſing it; 


and who, from that view, have the courape to ſur- 


| mount and undergo all the pains of a tedious and 


diſagreeable labour. | 
Hie flatters himſelf, that he ſhall be pardoned 


| for all the faults he may commit; which are in- 


deed very numerous, as they were inevitable in a 
work of ſo vaſt an extent, and ſo prodigious a 
variety. 8 15 

Pliny dedicated his work to Titus, at that time 
almoſt aſſociated in the empire by Veſpaſian his fa- 
ther, and who afterwards became the delight of 
mankind. He gives him a ſhort, but very exalted 
praiſe, in telling him: ©* Your exaltation has made 
no other change in you, but that of inabling 
% you to do all the good you deſire, by making 
* your power equal to the benevolence of your 
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$ heart.: Nec quicquam in te mutavit fortune. am- Epiſt. 16. 


plitudo, nifi ut prodeſſe tantundem poſſes & velles. 1. 6. 


Pliny the younger tells us, in a letter, which he 
addreſſes to Tacitus the hiſtorian, the ſad accident 
that occaſioned his uncle's death. He was at Mi- 
ſenum, where he commanded the fleet. Being in- 
formed that a cloud appeared of extraordinary 

magnitude and form, he put to ſea, and ſoon diſ- 
covered that it came from mount Veſuvius. He 
made all the haſte he could to get to a place from 
whence every body elſe fled, and to that part of it 
where the danger ſeemed greateſt; but with ſuch 
a freedom of ſpirit and unconcern, that he made 
and dictated obſervations upon every extraordinary 
appearance that aroſe. His ſhips were already co- 


\ '* Equidem ita ſentio, peculiarem in ſtudiis cauſam eorum eſſe, 


aui, difficultatibus viRtis, utilitatem juvandi prætulerunt gratiz pla- 
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vered with aſhes, which fell the thicker and hotter, 
che nearer they approached the mountain. Already 


calcined ſtones and flints, all black, burnt, and pul- 


veriſed by the violence of the fire, poured down 


around them. Pliny deliberated ſome time whe- 


ther he ſhould return back: but, having re- aſſured 


himſelf, he went forwards, landed at Stabiæ, and 
went to the houſe of his friend Pomponianus, 
whom he found in the greateſt terror, and endea- 
voured to encourage. After ſupper he went to 


bed, and ſlept ſoundly, till the approach of dan- 


ger obliged them to wake him. The houſes were 
ſhaken in ſuch a manner by repeated earthquakes, 
that one would have thought they had been torn 


from their foundations. The family went into the 


fields. I omit abundance of circumſtances. The 
dark and frightful night, that hung over all, had 
no other light than what it received from the fire 


of the mountain. Flames that appeared of an un- 


uſual vaſtneſs, and the fmell of ſulphur, which 


foretold their approach, made every body take to 


to their heels. Pliny roſe by the help of two ſer- 
vants, and that very moment fell down dead, ap- 


parently ſuffocated by the thickneſs of the ſmoke. 


This was the end of the learned: Pliny. We 
cannot but be pleaſed with a nephew, for having 
drawn ſo well the death of his uncle, and having 
ſeen nothing in it but fortitude, courage, intre- 
pidityz and greatneſs of ſoul.” But to judge of it 
rightly, can we acquit an enterpriſe of raſhneſs, 
in which a man hazards his life, and what is more 
to be condemned, that of others, Only to ſatisfy 
his curioſity ? | 

It remains for me to conclude this article ith A 


word or two upon Pliny's ſtile, which is peculiar to 


him, and like that of no other writer, We muſt 


not expect to find in it either the purity, elegance, 


or admirable ſimplicity of the Auguſtan age, from 
which however it was not removed very many years. 
His 
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His proper character is force, energy, vivacity, and, 
I might ſay, even boldneſs, as well in his expref- 


fions as thoughts, with. a wonderful fertility of 
imagination, to paint and make the objects he de- 
{cribes ſenſible; But it muſt alſo be owned, that 
his ſtile is ſtiff and cramped, and thereby often-ob- 
ſcure ; and that his thoughts frequently ſwell beyond 
truth, and are. exceſſive, and even. falſe, I ſhall 


endeavour to ſhew this by ſome examples. 
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Pliny explains the wonders contained in the mat- Lib. 19. 


of flax and“ hemp. Man ſows only a ſmall ſeed in 
the ground, which ſuffices to make him maſter of 


the winds, and to ſubject them to his occaſions. 


Without mentioning an infinite number of uſes 
made of flax and hemp, what can be more won- 


derful, than to ſee an herb make Egypt and Italy 


approach each other, notwithſtanding the ſea that 


ſeparates them? And what herb is this? A ſmall, 
ſlender, weak blade, that ſcarce raiſes itſelf above 
the ground, that of itſelf forms neither a firm body 
nor ſubſtance, and requires to be prepared for our 
uſes by being broken and reduced to the ſoftneſs 
of wool. Let little as this plant is, we are indebt- 
ed to it for the facility of tranſporting ourſelves 
from one end of the world to the other: Seritur 
linum. Sed in qua non occurrit vitæ parte? quodve 
miraculum majus, herbam eſſe que admoveat Ægyptum 
Ttalie.—Denique tam parvo ſemine naſci, quod orbem 
terrarum ultro citroque portet, tam gracili avena, tam 
non alte a terra tolli ; neque id viribus ſuis neti, ſed 
paſſum, tuſumque, & in mollitiem lane coatium |! 


He gives a magnificent idea of the grandeur Lib. z.c. 5. 


and majeſty of the Roman empire. Rome, ſays 


he, is the mother at the ſame time and nurſe of the 


univerſe ; choſen expreſsly by the gods to render 


* of » 
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. * Pliny mentions only flax * 


heaven 


in Proœm. 
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OF PHILOLOGERS. 
heaven itſelf more illuſtrious, to unite all the em- 
Pires diſperſed over the whole earth, to refine and 
ſoften manners and cuſtoms, to reduce to one and 
the ſame language -the barbarous and diſcordant 
tongues of ſo many nations, to eſtabliſh amongſt 
them by that means an eaſy and ſalutary commerce, 
to communicate to man the laws of humanity ; in 
a word, to make that city the common country of 
all the people of the univerſe ; Terra (Italia) om. 
mum terrarum alumna, eadem & parens; numine den 


+ elefla, que calum ipſum clarius faceret, ſparſa congre- 


Lib. 7. 
in 


garet imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot populorum diſ- 
. cordes feraſque linguas ſermonis commercio contraheret ad 
collaquia, & - humanitatem homini daret; breviterque 
una cuntiarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret. 
I ſhall only add one more paſſage in this place, 
which ſeemed very remarkable to me, and relates 
A It is with reaſon, ſays Pliny, that we 
give man the firſt rank amongſt all creatures, him 
for whom nature ſeems to have formed all others: 
but ſhe makes him pay dear for all' her preſents; 
Jo that we do not know whether we have moſt 
room to conſider her in regard to him as an indul- 
gent parent, or a rigid ſtep- mother. All other ani- 
mals come into the world, each in a different dreſs 
to cover it; man is the only one that ſtands in 
need of a foreign aid to cloath him. He is thrown | 
at his birth ſtark naked upon the ground as naked 
as himſelf. The firſt ſigns of life that he gives 
are * cries, lamentations, and tears, which is n 


to all of us. 


e ® The Latin tongue has a peculiar word to expreſs the cries of in- 
© fants, vagitus; as it alſo has for that of oxen, cows, and bulls, mu- 
tus; and that of lions, ragitus. Our language has adopted the tauo 

ft words, mugiſſement, rugiſſement. I know not why it ſhould not 
40 the ſame in regard to the firfl, and uſe vagiſſement, which is in the 
Same mode of analogy. This word might offend at firft through its no- 
infenſubly accuſtom ourſelves to it as well as 10 


evelty ; but wwe Ib 
the others. For. my part, not having ſufficient auth 
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© F PHILOLOGERS; 
caſe with any of the other animals: To this firſt uſe 
which he makes of the light, ſucceed the folds and 
bandages in which all his members are wrapt and 
bound up, a thing no leſs particular to him. It is 
in this condition the king of animals, over whom 
he is deſtined to reign, finds himlelf, as ſoon as 
born, tied hand and foot, and venting ſobs and 


ſhrieks, His life begins with torments and inflic- 
tions for the ſole crime of being born. How 


ſtrange is the folly of mankind to imagine them- 
ſelves, after ſuch beginnings, born for pride and 
pomp. Pritcipium jure tribuetur homing, cijus cauſe, 
videtur cundta alia genuiſſe natura, nagnn ſæ va mer- 


tele contra tanta ſua muneru; non fit ut ſatis eſtimare, 


parens melior homini, an triſtior noverca fuerit, Ante 
anna, unum animantium cunttorum alienis velat opi- 


bus: ceteris variè tegmenta tribuit.— Hominem tan 


tim nudum, & in nuda bumo, natali die abjicit ad x- 
gitus ſatim & ploratum, nullumgque tot animalium aliug 
ad lacrymas, & bas protinus vitæ principio. Al 


boc Iucis rudimento, que ne feras quidem inter nos ge- 


nitas, vincula excipiuht, & omnium membrorum nexus, 
Hague feliciter natus jacet, manibus pedibuſque de- 


. vinitis, flens animal ceteris imperaturum; & a ſun 


Plictis vitam auſpicatur unam tantum ob culpam, quia 
natum. eſt. Heu dementiam ab his initiis exiſtimantium 
ad ſuperbiam ſe genitos! The pagans had a right 

ſe of man's miſery from his birth, but did not 


know the cauſe of it, as St, Auguſtin obſerves, 


ſpeaking of Cicero: Rem vidit, cauſam non vidit. 


. 


te, I dared net venture it, and contented myſelf, with ſome regret, 1a 
ſty only to myſelf, with ſome regret, to ſay only to myſelf t | 


. Ego cur acquirere pauca N 
Ie Si poſſum, invidear ? m=___ Horat. 


The Tranſlator thought proper to retain this note, becauſe it is an 
example of what the author has ſaid above in the text, upon intro- 
ducing new words into a language, and may ſerve for ours as well 
h ĩ in P94 3 | 
Vor. II. N Theſe 
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35 Eren be k A 
Theſe few paſſages which 1 have . ort 


from Pliny, and have tranſlated as well as I could, 
without being able to render the energy of the ori- 
5 55 may ſuffice to give the reader ſome idea of 


ſtile and character. I ſhould obſerve, before! 


conclude, upon the induſtrious art of the author! 
now ſpeak of. His work, which takes in all natu- 
fa hiſtory, and treats circumſtantially an infinity 
of ſubjects, abſolutely neceſſary. to his 1 85 but 


intirely diſagreeable in themſelves, abounds almoſt 


every where with thorns and brambles, which pre- 
Tent nothing grateful to the reader, and are ver 


capable of giving him diſguſt. Pliny, like an able 


writer, -to prevent, or at leaſt to leſſen this diſtaſte, 


has taken care to interſperſe here and there ſome 
flowers, to throw into ſome of his narratives abun- 


 _ of graces and ſpirit, and to adorn almoſt all 
the prefaces, which he places in the front . each 
\V his b W with fine and ſolid reflections, 
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F x 23 2 * 


6 I wer E Greek author, was ben at 8 


the capital of Comagena, a province of Syria, of 
Parents of very moderate condition. His father, 
not having any fortune to give him, reſolved to 
make him learn à trade. But the beginnings not 
being very much in his favour, he applied himſelf 


to literature, upon a dream, true or fictitious, re- 
lated in the beginning of his works. I ſhall give 
an extract of it in this place, which may contri: 


dute to the reader's having an, idea of his Senius 


and ſtile. 


I was fifteen years old, ſays | he, when EY left off 
going to ſchool, at which time my father conſulted 


with his friends how to diſpoſe of me. Several did 
not approve my being brought up to letters, be- 


cauſe much time and 8 were rr for 


Batt > ſucceſs 


* 
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ſucceſs in them. They conſidered that I was: not. 
rich,” and that in learning a trade, I ſhould ſoon be 


able to ſupply myſelf with the means of life, wirk- 


out being a charge to my father or family. This 
advice was followed, and I was put into the hands 
of an uncle; who was an excellent ſculptor. © I did 
not diſlike this art, becauſe I had amuſed myſelf 
very early in making little works of wax, in which 
I ſucceeded tolerably well: beſides which, ſculp- 
ture did not ſeem ſo much a trade to me, as an 
elegant diverſion. I was therefore ſet to work, to 
ty How I ſhould. take to it. But I began by laying 
on the chiſſel ſo clamſily upon the ſtone, which 
had been given me to work upon, and was yery 
fine, that it broke under the 8 of my. fiſts. 


. 


Tran home crying bitterly, and related this un- 


as & 3X; 


cauſe alternately. © 


C 


* 


The firſt began thus: am 
„ ben have ea eſpouſed and vhom you 
* have known from your infancy, your uncle hav- 
a | N 2 


* 


ecdingly 1 
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e ing made himſelf very famous by me. If you 


« will follow me, without hearkening to the ſooth- 
<« ing words of my rival, I will render you illu- 


* firious, not like her, by words, but deeds. For 


<< beſides, that you will become ſtrong and vigo- 
& rous like me, you ſhall require an eſtimation not 
« ſubject to envy, nor one day the cauſe of your 
<&. ruin, like the charms of her who now endeavours 
& to ſeduce you. For the reſt, be not in pain 
« upon account of my habit; it is that of Phi- 


<& dias and Polycletus, and thoſe other great ſculp- 


& tors, who, when alive, were adored for their 
&* works, and who are ſtill adored with the gods 
t that they made. Conſider how much praiſe and 
© glory you will acquire by treading in their ſteps, 
% and what joy you will give your father and 


| 2 family.“ This is very near what this bc dy ſaid 


to me in a rude groſs tone, as artiſans ſpeak, but 
with force and vivacity. After which, the other 
addreſſed herſelf to me in theſe words. 

; & T am erudition, who preſide over all the 
branches of polite knowledge. Sculpture has 


e diſplayed the advantages you would have with 
* her. But if you hearken. to her, you. will al. 
4 ways continue a miſerable artificer, expoſed to 


&« the contempt and inſults of the world, and com- 
e pelled to make your court to the great for ſub- 
” Le Should you even become the moſt 
« excellent in your art, you will only be admired, 
whilſt none will envy your condition. But if 


hy you follow/ me, I will teach you whatever is 
- 1 


moſt noble and moſt excellent in the univerſe, 


1 and whatever antiquity boaſts of remarkable. 1 
f ble. 


will adorn thy foul with the moſt exalted vir- 
tues, ſuch as modeſty, juſtice, piety, humanity, 


* whatever is virtuous and laudable: for theſe are 


* the real ornaments of the ſoul. Inſtead of that 


e mean 


equity, prudence, patience, and the love of 


2 „ erer 


with bleſſings and praiſes. She afterwards brought 
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« mean dreſs of your's, I will beftow upon thee a 


&* majeſtic one, like that thou ſeeſt me wear; and 
« from poor and unknown, I will render thee illu- 
& ftrious and opulent, worthy of the higheſt em- 
* ployments, and capable of attaining them. If 
«© thou deſireſt to travel into foreign countries, I 
&« will cauſe thy renown to go before thee. Peo- 
«ple will come from all parts to conſult thee as 
* an oracle: the whole world will hamage and 
& adore thee. I will even give thee ſo much 
« boaſted immortality, and make thee ſurvive for 
& ever in the remembrance of men. Conſider 
* what Zſchines and Demoſthenes, the admira- 
tion of all ages, became by my means. Socrates, 
% who at firſt followed. Sculpture, my rival, no 
* ſooner knew me, than he abandoned her for me. 


Has he had cauſe to repent his choice? Will you 


* renounce ſuch honours, riches, and authority, ta 
« follow a poor unknown, who has nothing to 
give thee, but the mallet and chiſſel, the low 
« inſtruments ſhe holds in her hands, who is re- 


4 duced to get the means of life by the ſweat of 


her brows, and to be more intent on poliſhing a 


piece of ſtone, than in poliſhing herſelf ?” 


She had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, than ſtruck 
with her promiſes, and not having yet forgot the 
blows I had received, I ran to embrace her almoſt 
before ſhe ceaſed to ſpeak. The other, tranſpart- 
ed with - rage and indignation, was immediately 


changed into a ſtatue, as is related of Niobe. Eru- 


dition thereupon, to reward my choice, made me 
aſcend with her into her chariot, and touching her 
winged horſes, ſhe carried me from eaſt to weſt, 
making me ſcatter univerſally, ſomething I know 
not what, of celeſtial and divine, that cauſed man- 
kind to look up with aſtoniſhment, and to load me 


ö me 


e 9 


Ju 


culties they may meet with in their courſe, 
and to conſider poverty as no obſtacle to real 
| V E 
: The effect this dream had, was to kindle in him 
an ardent deſire, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the ſtudy | 
of polite learning, to which he entirely devoted 
himſelf. We may judge of- the progreſs he made 
in it, by the erudition that appears in his writings 
upon all manner of ſubjects; which gave me rea- 8 
ſon to place him amongſt the philologers 
le ſays himlelf, that he embraced the profeſſion 
of an advocate: but that abhorring the clamour 
and chicanery of the bar, he had recourſe to phi- 
bſophy as to an aſyſumn. i 
15 appears alſo from his writings, that he was a : 
rhetorician, who profeſſed eloquence, and com- 
poſed declamations and harangues upon different : 
+ fubjedts, and even pleadings, though none of his 
Making, haye come down to us. 
He ſettled firſt at Antioch ; from whence he 
Went into-Jonia, and Greece, and afterwards into 
Gaul and Italy: but his longeſt. reſidence was at 
Atnens, In his xtreme old age, he accepted the 
ofiee of tegiſter ta the præfecb of Egypt. I ſhall 
not enter 1nto,a circumſtantial account of the par- 
ticufars of his lite, which are of little importance 
1 | to 


- 
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— 


to my fubject. "He lived to A reign n of 3 
dus, to whom he inſcribed the hiſtory of Alexan- 
der the Impoſtor, after the death of Marcus Au- 
reſis. 

He left abundance of writings upon different 
ſubjects. The purity . the Greek tongue, and 
the clear, agreeable, li ly, and animated ſtile, in 
which they are wrote, give the reader great plea- 
ſure. In his dialogues of the dead, he has hit that 
admirable ſimplicity, and natural pleaſantry of hu- 
mour, which are ſo well adapted to a manner o 
writing, which is extremely difficult, though it 
does not ſeem ſo, becauſe a vaſt number of perſon- 


ages, very different in their age and condition, are 


introduced ſpeaking in it, each ee to their 
peculiar character. 

His writings have this advantage, as Quintilian 
has obſerved of Cicero's, that they 1 may be uſeful to 


beginners, and no leſs ſo to the more advanced. 


He is wonderful in his narration, and has an abun- 


dance in him, which may be of great ſervice to 


geniuſes naturally dry and barren. 

He treats fable in a manner at once agreeable and 
very proper to impreſs it upon the memory, which 
is of no ſmall advantage for the underſtanding of 
the poets. He paints admirably in a thouſand 
places the miſeries of this life, the. vanity of man- 
kind, the pride of the philoſophers, and the arro- 
gance of the learned. 2 

It is however true, that choice. and W 
are neceſſary in reading this author, who, in many 
of his works, ſhews little reſpect for modeſty, and 


makes open profeſſion of impiety, equally deriding, 


the brian religion, of which he ſpeaks in many 
places with extreme contempt, and the pagan ſu- 


rtitions, of which he hews the ridicule. This Suidas. 
occafioned his being called blaſphemer, and atheiſt. 
ng. indeed he ee the Een n philoſophy, | 
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OF PHILOLOGERS. 
which differs little from atheiſm ; or rather he had 
neither religion, nor any fixed and conſtant prin- 
ciples, regarding every thing as uncertain and 
roblematical, and making every thing matter of 
„ >. | | 3 
” Suidas ſays, it was generally believed that he 
was torn in pieces by dogs, as a judgment. for his 
preſumption in making Chrift the ſubject of his 
raillery. It were to be wiſhed that this fact was 
better atteſted. „ 8 


Aus GzIIIus. 


Aulus Gellius (or by corruption Agellius) was a 
grammarian, who lived in the ſecond century, in 
the .reigns of Marcus Aurelius, and ſome other 
emperors his ſucceſſors. He ſtudied grammar at 
Rome, and philoſophy at Athens, under Calviſius 
Taurus, from whence he afterwards returned to 
Rane: | Pe Co a 
He rendered himſelf famous by his NoZes Attice, 
which name he gave to a collection he made for 
his children of whatever he had learned, that was 
fine, either in reading authors, or from the conver- 
ſation of learned men. He called it ſo, becauſe he 
bad compoſed it at Athens during the winter, when 
the length of the nights afforded more time for ap- 
plication,, Macrobius has copied feveral things 
from him without quoting him. 

There dges not ſeem to be any great diſcernment 
in the topics he has choſen as the moſt conſider- 
able and moft .yſeful, which are generally gram- 
matical remarks of little importance. We are, 
however, indebted to him for many fact and monu- 
ments of antiquity, no where elſe to be found, Of 
the twenty. books that compoſe this work, the eighth 
is entirely loſt ; nothing remaining of it but the 
titles of the chapters, "hat wherein he tranſiently 

1 treats 


=y 
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treats of the laws of the twelve tables is very much 


eſteemed. | 3 

Aulus Gellius's ſtile does not want force, but is 
often mixed with barbarous and improper words, 
which render it hard and obſcure, and argues the 
age he lived in, from which little purity and ele- 
gance is to be expected. 


185 


Amongſt the particulars, which he tell us of his Gell. l. x4. 


life, he obſerves, that whilſt he was very young, 
being choſen by the prætors to adjudge ſome little 
affairs of private perſons, one was brought before 
him, in which a man claimed a ſum of money, 
that he pretended to have lent another. He proved 
this only by ſome circumſtances of no great cer- 


tainty, and had neither writing nor witneſs : but he 


was a man of unqueſtionable honour, irreproachable 


life, and known integrity. His oppoſite, on the con- 


trary, who denied the debt, was notorious for his 
ſordid avarice; and was proved to have been often 
convicted of fraud and perfidy. Aulus Gellius, to 


adjudge this cauſe, had taken with him ſeveral of 


his friends verſed in the buſineſs of the bar, but 
who deſired nothing ſo much as diſpatch, having a 


great deal of other affairs to attend. Hence they 


made no difficulty to conlude, that a man could 
not be obliged to pay a debt, when there was no 
proofs thot he owed it. f | 


Aulus Gellius could not reſolve to diſmiſs the 


cauſe in this manner, believing one of the parties 
very capable of denying what he owed, and the 
other incapable of demanding what was not his 


due. He therefore referred judgment to another 


day, and went to conſult Favorinus, who was then 


alive and at Rome: he was a philoſopher of great . 


reputation. Favorinus, upon his propoſing the 


caſe to him, repeated a paſſage of Cato, which 


fays, that on theſe occaſions, where proofs were 


wanting, 
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ſpect Aulus Gellius might have for this Philoſo- 
"  pher, he could not entirely give into his opinion; 


186 

= wanting, the antient cuſtom of the Romans was to 
examine, which of the two were the honeſter man; 

and, when they were equally ſo, or equally otherwiſe, 


from whence Favorinus concluded, that with regard 
to two perſons, ſo different in their Characters as 5 the 
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to adjudge the cauſe in favour of the perſon ſued: 


parties in the cauſe, there was no difficulty to believe 
an honeſt man preferable to a knave. Whatever re- 


and, determinigg to do nothing againſt his con- 
ſcience, he declined paſſing judgment in an affair, 
into which he could not ſufficiently penetrate. The 
caſe would have no difficulty with us, becauſe the Ill © © 
[lee debtor would be * to his oath, ; And be 14 g 

ved upon it. oath; on 


10 96  ATHEN EUS. OI it is 


e. was $.of Naucratis, antiently _h 83 the 
city of Egypt, upon an arm of the Nile that took Ii fro 
its name from it. He lived in the reign of the tur 


Emperor Commodus. He compoſed a; work in me 


Greek, which he called Dipnoſopbiſta, that is to 


ſay, the banquet of the learned; which abounds with t 


Vol. hift. 


gr. I. 2. 
„ 


curious and learned enquiries, and gives abundance 
of light into the Grecian antiquities. We have only 
an abridgment or extracts of the firſt books of his c 
Dipnoſophiſta, made, as Caſaubon 2 at Con. 


A] 

bs rms Boo or ſix —— ous 280. 0 i n 
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Julius Polos Was the countryman 3 cotem- Se 


porary y of. Athenzus. . He inſcribed to Commodus, th 
when only Cæſar, in the life-time of Marcus Aure- pe 
hus, the ten books which we have of his under the h; 
title of Onomaſticon. It is a collection of the ſynony- I 
mous r by which the beſt Greek authors * 8 

pres 


= ad 1 1 1 1 — 


nns „ 

preſs the ſame thing. He was apparently one of + 
the præceptors of ( ommodus. e pleaſed that Philo. p, 
rince. with his fine yolk, who gave him the chair 39 39 
of profeſſor of elo ven, which had been founded 

at Athens. Philoſtratus, who places him amongſt 

the ſophiſts, aſcribes to, 1 08 a great knowledge of 

the Greek language, a taſte for what was well or 

il wrote, and genius ae for eloquence, but 
little art. # 


- 244 4 * f 3 * 
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C. Julius Solinus has left us. 2 Fan of t the 
od, under the name of Pohniſtor. Voſſius re- vor: hit 
lates many opinions upon the time when this author Lat. I. 3+ 
lived, and concludes, that all which can be ſaid of 
it is, that he preceded St. Jerom, who cites him, 
that is to ſay, after the firſt century, and before 
the end of the fourth. His work is only an extract 
from ſeveral authors, particularly Pliny the Na- 
foralift,” and is done with no _P genius and judg- 


| mant 


— 
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Pais Bars. 


Abet were many ſophiſts of this name. We 
ſhall ſpeak here only of him who wrote the life, of 
Apollonius Tyanzus. He was one of the learneck aa Suidas. 
men, chat frequented the court of the empreſs Julia, At J C 
the wife of Severus. He profeſſed eloquence at 
Athens, and afterwards at Rome, in the. reign. of 
Severus. The life of Apollonius, written by Damis, 
the moſt zealous of his- diſciples, w which was pro- 
perly no more than memoirs very meanly compoſed, 
having fallen into Julia's hands, ſhe gave it to Phi- 
loſtratus, who from thoſe. memoirs, and what he 


could extract from the works of Apollonius him 
e ſe 


— 
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ſelf, and other writings, compiled the hiſtory we 
V FFF 

Fiſeb. in Euſebius aſſerts, that it were eaſy to ſhew, that 

Her. a great part of his narration contradict themſelves, 

and breathe nothing but fable and romance. Nor 

is he afraid to add, that his whole work abound; 

Pot. with fictions and falſities. Photius, who briefly re- 

*. peats part of the facts of this hiſtory, treats many 

| of them as impertinent fables. Suidas ſpeaks of 

' the ſame effect. | 


The latter, beſides the life of Apollonius, af. 
cribes many other writings to Philoſtratus, and 
amongſt the reſt, four books of allegories and de- 
c8criptions, which are ſtil] extant, and have been 
judged a work of great beauty, well fuſtained, 
nd written with all the delicacy of the Attic 
tongue. . 


. 


MacroBI1vUs. 


Thir author, at the head of his works, is called 
Aurelius Theodgſius Ambrofius Macrobius. To which 

the epithet Hluſtrious is added, peculiar to thoſe ad- 
vanced to the higheſt dignities of the empire. He 

was'of a country, where the Latin tongue was not 

commonly ſpoke, that is to ſay, of Greece or of 

the Eaſt,” and lived in the reigns of Theodoſius 
and his children. 5 | 

Ik) uhough it is not certain that this author is the 

. M,ajcrobius mentioned in the laws of Honorius and 

Theodoſius, it is, however, ſcarce to be doubted, 

but he lived about that time, as all the perſons he 

introduces ſpeaking in his Saturnalia lived very 

Daturn. 1. He feigns this converſation, in order to collect 
z- in Frz- all that he knew of antiquities, which he intended 
for the inſtruction of his ſon Euſtathius, to whom 

he addreſſes it, And as he aſſembles in it all the 


greateſt 
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greateſt and moſt learned perſons of Rome during 


the vacations of the Saturnalia, he gives that name 
to his work. He profeſſes to relate things gene- 


he extracts them, becauſe his view in it was not to 


ſides which, being a Greek, it was not entirely eaſy 
for him to expreſs himſelf in Latin. Accordingly 
his elocution is ſaid to be neither pure nor elegant; 
and that in the paſſages where he ſpeaks himſelf, a 
Greek ſeems talking broken Latin. As for the 
matters he treats, they have their beauty and erudi- 
tion. 

» "Beſides the Saturnalia, there are two books of 
Macrobius's upon the dream, : aſcribed by Cicero 


whom he addreſſes them. 


Donar: 57 


Donatus (Alius Donatus) whoſe ſcholar St. Ant. J. C. 
Jerome was, taught grammar with great reputa- 334. 


"WW tion at Rome, in the reign of the emperor Con- 
ſtantius. 

We have the commentaries upon Virgil and 
Terence, which are pretended to be the fame, 


aſcribed by St. Jerom to his maſter Donatus. The 
beſt judges believe, that there may be ſomething 
of his in the comment upon Virgil, but that abun- 
dance is added to it unworthy ſo able an hand. As 
to the comment upon Terence, it is attributed to 
Evanthius, otherwiſe called Eugraphius, who lived 
at the ſame time. Neither is it belived, that the 
lives of thoſe two poets are done by Donatus. We 


have ſome tracts upon grammar which bear his 


name, and are eſteemed, 
„„ 


SERVIUS. 


rally in the expreſs words of the authors from whom 


diſplay his eloquence, but to inſtruct his ſon: be- 
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fors Arcadius! and<Honorius: He is 
known by the comment upon Virgil aſcribed to 
him. It is the general opinion, that this piece is 
only an abridgment extracted from the work of the 
true Servius, he loſs wo "wine theſe extracts have 
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AH century What remains of his collection, has 
preſerved ſome curious monuments of the antient 
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theſe fragments many thin 8 wile been added by 
1 who came after him. 
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CHAPTER W. 
OF RHETORICIANS. 


\H OSE who. de it dees profeſſion to ach 
: eloquence, and have wrote FRG upon it 
are © called Rhetoricians. 

Eloquence is the art of Ghakind well. One might 
ue that for the attainment of it, it would ſuf- 
fice to harken to and follow: the voice of, nature. 
She ſeems to dictate to us what it is neceſſary to 
fay, and often even the manner of ſaying it. Do 
we not every day ſee a multitude of perſons, who 
without art or ſtùudy, and by the pure force of 
genius, can give order, perſpicuity, 8 
and, above all, fine ſenſe to their diſeourſe? What 
more is wanting. 

It is * true, that without the aid of nature, pre- 
cepts are of no uſe: but it is as true, that they 


very much ſupport and ſtrengthen her, in ſerving 


her as a rule and guide. Precepts are no more 
than obſervations, which have been made upon 
what was either fine or defective in diſcourſe. For, 

as Cicero very well obſerves, eloquence was not 
the offspring of art, but art of eloquence. Theſe 
reflections, reduced to order, formed what is called 
Rhetoric. Now who doubts, but they may be of 


* Tllud in primis teſtandum eſt, nihil præcepta atque artes valere 
niſi adjuvante natura. Quintil. I. 1. in Promm. 

Non eſſe eloquentiam ex artificio, ſed artificium ex eloquentia 
natum.. 1 De Orat. n. 146. 


8 Initium dicendi dedit natura; i nitium artis obſervatio. Quintil. 
3. C. 25 


great 
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great ſervice for attaining and improving the talent 


of ſpeaking. 


Qintilian, in the third book of his Inflitution 
Oratoriæ, enumerates a conſiderable number of the 


antient rhetoricians, as well Greek as Latin. ] 
ſhall expatiate only upon thoſe, whoſe names and 
hiſtories are beſt known, ſhall lightly paſs over 
others, and even ſay nothing of 

Gibert, who has been profeſſor of rhetoric ifi the 
college of Mazarine almoſt fifty years with great 
reputation, and has ſeveral times filled, and always 
with the ſame ſucceſs, the honourable place of prin- 
cipal in the univerſity of Paris, has compoſed 2 
work upon the ſubject I now treat, abounding with 
erudition, of which, as an antient friend, he has 
given me permiſſion to make all the uſe I ſhould 
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| Biprooctns. Corax. , 1 


AMPEDOCLES of 8 a 3 Quintil. 
brated philoſopher, is ſuppoſed to be the firſt): "4 
that had any knowledge of rhetoric ; and Corax and "ay 


g. 1. 
in 


Tifias, both Sicilians, are ſaid to be the firſt who n. 46. 


reduced "it to rules. They had many diſciples, 
better known under the name of ae of M 
ve ſhall 3 in the ſe quel. 


: * TI 2 N Paro. 
Though Plato 8 to haye undertaken to diſ- 


credit rhetoric, he juſtly. deſerves to be ranked in 


the number of the moſt excellent rhetoricians, hav- 
ing only cenſured and ridiculed thoſe who diſho- 
noured chis art by the abuſe of it, and the bad taſte 


of eloquence they endeavoured to introduce. The 


ſolid and judicious reflections, which we find in ſe- 
veral of his dialogues, eſpecially in the Phædrus 
and Gorgias, may be- conſidered: as a good rhe- 
1 and contains the moſt e en 
Or it. | 


Se ka . 
Ariſtotle | 1s acknowledged, with reaſon, * chief 


and prince of rhetoricians. His rhetoric, divided 
into three books, has always been conſidered by the 
learned as a maſterpiece, and the moſt conſummate 


treatiſe that ever appeared upon this „ We 
Vor. II. O are 


-\ 
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. old, taught eloquence at Athens with extraordinary 


1.2. n. 160. had inſerted all the precepts of that art which had 


are indebted for this work to its author's jealouſy, 
or rather emulation. Iſocrates, at that time very 


ſucceſs, and was followed by a great number 0: il. 
luſtrious diſciples. I might for that reaſon have 
given him place amongſt the rhetoricians: but [ 
refer ſpeaking of him to another title. So ſhining 
a reputation alarmed Ariſtotle, By an happy pa 
rody to a verſe of a Greek tragedy, he ſaid to him- 
ſelf: It is @ ſhame for me to keep ſilence, and let Io. 
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Till then he had ſolely taught philoſophy 3. which 
he continued to do only in the mornings, and open- 
ed his ſchool in the afternoon; to teach pupils: the 
precepts of rhetoric. | | 

It appears that Ariſtotle compoſed ſeveral works 

r- upon rhetoric. Cicero ſpeaks in more than one 


Ben place of a collection, in which this + philoſopher 


4 


appeared from Tiſias, Whom he conſiders as the 
inventor of it, to his own times; and had treated 
them with ſuch elegance, perſpicuity, and order, 
that people no longer had recourſe to their au- 
thors for them, but only to Ariſtotle. 

V Itaque ipſe Ariſtoteles, cm ſlorere Iſocratem nobilitate diſcipu- 
Jorum videret—mutavit repente totam formam prope diſciplinz ſuz, 
verſumque quemdam PhiloRete paulo ſecus dixit. Ille enim tacen 

ait fibi eſſe * cum barbaris; hic autem, cum Iſocratem pate- 

retur dicere. De Orat. I. 3. n. 141. , 

Ifocratis præſtantiſſimĩ diſcipuli fuerunt in omni ſtudiorum genere; 
eoque jam ſeniore pomeridianĩs ſcholis Ariſtoteles præci pere ar- 
tem oratoriam cœpit. Quint. I. 3. c. 1. 1 
: - + Nominatim 2 precepta magna conquiſita curà perſpicut 
cConſcripſit, atque enodata diligenter expoſuit ; ac tantum invents 
ribus ipſis ſuavitate & brevitate dicendi præſtitit, ut nemo illorun 

præcepta ex ipſorum libris cognoſcat; ſed omnes, qui, quod ill 

præcipiant, velint intelligere, ad hunc quaſi ad quemdan multo 

commodiorem explicatorem convertantur. De Invent. 


Immediately 
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Immediately after Ariſtotle's rhetoric, conſiſting 


of three books, there is another intituled, Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum, as addreſſed to Alexander, and com- 


poſed expreſly for him. But all the learned agree 


that it is not Ariſtotle's. 
He had compoſed ſome books upon this ſubject 
in the name of Theodectes. What Valerius Maxi- 


mus relates on this head, would do honour to Ariſto- 


tle, if it were true. He tells us, that to pleaſe Theo- 
dectes, one of his diſciples, for whom he had a par- 


ticular regard, he had made him a preſent of cheſe 


books, and given him leave to publiſn them in his 


own. name: but that afterwards repenting his hav- 


ing inconſiderately transferred his glory to another, 


95 


he declared himſelf the author of them. Accord - Lib. z. c. 9. 
ingly he cites them as in his rhetoric, It continued P. 393: 


work was wrote by Ariſtotle or Theodectes. 
However it were, his rhetoric, which is come 
down to us, and which no-body diſputes being his, 
is the moſt generally eſteemed of all his works, for 
its wonderful order, the ſolidity of the reflections 
incorporated with the precepts, and the profound 
knowledge of the human heart, which appears par- 
ticularly in his treatiſe upon the manners and paſ- 
fions. Maſters whoſe province it is to teach youth 
eloquence, cannot ſtudy ſo excellent a book too 
AD. The ſame may be ſaid of his Poetics. 


Ann 


Anaximenes of Lampſacus is generally taken 
for the author of the rhetoric addreſſed to Alexan- 


der. It has its merit, but is very much inferior 


to that of Ariſtotle, He wrote upon many other 
ſubjects. | | 


O0 2 D 1 o- 


Quintil. 


a doubt to the time of Quintilian, whether this J. 


2. C. 15. 
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| Drownys1vs HALICARNASSEUS. 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus is of the firſt rank a. 
nant the hiſtorians and rhetoricians. I conf. 


der him in this Place — under the latter deng- 


"mination. 


Vol. II. 
p- 21, 64. 


Soon after Auguſtus had terminated the civil 


wars, about the 187th olympiad, and twenty-eight 
years before Jeſus Chriſt, Dionyſius of Halicarnaf. 
ſeus came to ſettle at Notne. where he reſided 
twenty-eight years. It is believed, from ſome paſ- 
ſages in his writings, that he taught rhetoric yy 


: rr publicly or in private. 


All that he wrote upon this head is not come 


8865 to us. We have a treatiſe of this author upon 


the diſpoſition of "words, another upon he Art; 1 
third, which is not perfect, of the characters of th 


-antient wwriters,' and 5 pomp the orators. In 1 
in the ſecond he treated of Demoſthenes, Hyperide 


and Z/chines ; nothing remains of it but what re. 


lates to Demoſthenes, nor is that fragment entire, 


He adds alfo ſomething on Dinarchus. Two let 
ters follow: the one to Ammeæus, wherein he exa- 
mines whether Demoſthenes formed himſelf upon Ariſto- 


He's rhetoric; the other to one Pompeius, wherein 


he gives an account of what he thinks vicious in Plato's 
diftion : We have ſtill his compariſons of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, Xenophon, Philiſtus, and Theo- 


pompus. And, laſtly, we have his reflections upon 


what forms the peculiar character of Thucydides. The 


end of theſe laſt works is to make known the cha- 


| raters of the authors of whom he ſpeaks, and to 


ſhew wherein they are and are not imitable. 
What we have of this author's is not therefore 


a rhetoric in form, but fragments of rhetoric, or 


| Certain points of that art, on which he 3 fit 


His 
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His inquiry into the moſt celebrated writers of 
antiquity, and the Judgment he paſſes on them, may 
be of great uſe in forming the taſte. It is true, we 
xe ſhocked at firſt with the liberty he takes in 
arraigning certain articles of Plato and Thucydi- 
des, for whom, in other reſpects, he profeſſes the 
higheſt eſteem and regard. It would be very uſe- 
a, and not diſagreeable to the reader, to enter 
into the exact diſcuſſion of his judgments, and to 
examine, without prejudice, and with attention, 


whether they are or are not founded in reaſon and 


truth. Neither the plan of my work, nor the me- 
diocrity of my talents, admit me to chink of ſuch 


197. 


in undertaking. Our author declares in ſeveral vol. II. 
lages, that it is neither the deſire to exalt him- P. 120, 


ſelf, nor to depreciate others, that are his motive 
and guide in his criticiſms, but the ſincere intent 
of being uſeful to his readers: which is an happy 
diſpoſition for forming right judgments. | 


137, 161. 


A very ſhort fragment which remains of his, vol. II. 
ſhews us his motive for compoſing his treatiſes of P- 80, 51. 


rhetoric: this was the deſire of contributing to the 
eſtabliſnment of good taſte in regard to eloquence. 
From the death of Alexander the Great, king 
of Macedon, it had ſuffered great alterations in 
Greece, and by an imperceptible, but always in- 
creaſing, decline, it was at laſt ſunk to ſuch an 
ebb, that it could ſcarce be known for itſelf. We 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that this alteration and de- 


cay began by Demetrius Phalereus. Inſtead of that 


manly and natural beauty, that noble and antient 
ſimplicity, that air of dignity and grandeur, which 
had acquired it univerſal reſpect and unlimited em- 
pire over the minds and paſſions of mankind ; it's 
rival, I mean Falſe Eloquence, from the delightful 


regions of Aſia, tacitly laboured to ſupplant it, 


made uſe of paint and glaring colours for that pur- 
. and aſſumed ſuch ornaments as were beſt 


1 ſuited 


7 
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ſuited to dazzle the eyes, and illude the mind. 
This laſt-comer, with no other merit than that 


of a ſplendid but vain attire, though a ſtranger, at 
length eſtabliſhed herſelf in all the cities of Greece, 


to the excluſion of the other, a native of the coun- 


try; who ſaw herſelf expoſed to the oblivion, con- 
tempt, and even inſults of thoſe, who had formerly 
ſo long and ſo juſtly admired her. Our author, in 
this point, compares Greece to an houſe, wherein 
a concubine of art and addreſs, who by her-charms 
and inſinuations has gained an entire aſcendant over 
the huſband, has introduced diſorder and depra- 


vity, and governors without contrqul ; whilſt the 
lawful wife, become in ſome meaſure a flave, has 
the affliction to ſee herſelf deſpiſed and neglected, 
and is every day reduced to ſuffer the moſt- ſenſi 


ble affronts and indignities He obſerves with joy, 
that ſound eloquence: has for ſome time reſumed her 
rn credit, and compelled her rival in her turn 

to give her place. All he ſays here regards Greece; 


and he aſcribes ſo happy a change to the good taſte 


which then prevailed at Rome, from whence it 


had already diffuſed itſelf, and daily would conti. 


nue to do ſo more and more, into all the cities of 
Greece, that emulated each other in imitating the 
example of the reigning city. It was to contribute 
to this revival of eloquence in his country, that 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus compoſed all his books 
upon rhetoric : a laudable motive, and well wor- 
1 of a e and zealous citizen. 


Henmoornes. 


Hermogenes was a native of Tarfus i in Cilicia, 
and lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 


73. That prince, having had the curioſity to hear 
: .? S his. lectures, was charmed with them, and made 


him great — He hogan to profeſs rhetoric 
at 
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at the- fifteenth year of his age; and was but eight- 
teen when he compoſed his 3 upon it, which is 
eſteemed a very good work by the. learned. But, 
by a very ſingular event, at the age of four and 
twenty, he became ſtupi rh and continued ſo during 
the reft of his life. . 

the third century. 85 


APHTHONIUS, 4 


binden lived about the end of the ſecond 
age of the church, or the beginning of the third. 
Inſtead of writing upon rhetoric, as others had 
done, only for thoſe who had made ſome progreſs 
in the knowledge and uſe of that art, in order to 
perfect them in it; Aphthonius wrote ſolely for 
children, his precepts extending no farther than 
the compoſitions he believed it neceſſary for them 


to make, to prepare them for what was greateſt 1 in 


nennen 11 


iy 09 61 Loxcinxus. 


Dionyſius begins was a native of Athens, but 
57 deſcent of Syria. Though he excelled very 
much in philoſophy, Plotinus ſays however, that 
he was 1k $-a philoſopher than a man of letters: and 
indeed it was by the latter that particularly he ac- 
quired the greateſt reputation. He had abundance 
of erudition, and the moſt refined, exact, and ſo- 
lid diſcernment in judging works of wit, and re- 


marking their beauties and defects, 


Of all his works, time has left us only his trea- 


tiſe of the Sublime, which is one of the fineſt frag- 


ments of antiquity. We have Mr. Boileau's ex- 
cellent tranſlation of it, which has more the air of 
an original than a copy, has made all the world 
Judges of it's merit, and has juſtified the general 
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eſteem the learned always had for its author. Cz- 
cilius, who lived in the time of Auguſtus, had be. 
fore compoſed a treatiſe; upon the Sublime: but he 
had contented himſelf with. Eng What! it was, 


144. 


97 — the examples which he gives of this 
ſhining, and magnificent manner of ſtile, he ſpeaks 
of Moſes in theſe terms; The legiſlator of the 
% Jews, who was no common perſon, having ex- 
40 tremely well conceived the grandeur and power 
of God, expreſſes them in all their dignity in 
e the beginning of his laws, in theſe words: Gol 

<< ſaid, let there be light. and there was light : Let 
« the.carth be, and the earth Was.“ ? 

* 2 taught Zenobia the Greek language, 
who eſpouſed the celebrated Odenatus, king of 
Palmyra, and afterwards emperor of the Romans. 


It is ſaid, that he adviſed that princeſs to write 


the haughty letter ſhe ſent the emperor Aurelian, 
during the ſiege of Palmyra; and that it was for 
that reaſon Aurelian cauſed him to be put to death, 
He ſuffered that ſentence with great fortitude, con- 


ſoling thoſe. who enn their 1 for his 
deſtiny, 


* In the We the words are, m ER zaniiere ſe faſſe, & la lu- 
miere ſe fit; Que la terre ſe fit, elle füt faite. Mr. Rollin ſays, there 
is more energy and ſublimity in the Hebrew, which has literally, Que 
la lumiere ſoit, & la lumiere fut: Let there be light, and there was 
light; exady. as in the Engliſh verſion. The word faire, continues 
he, ſeems to imply ſome effort, and a ſucceſſion of time j whereas the 
terms, Que la lumierg. ſoit, & la lumiere fut; Let there be light, 


and there was light; expreſs better a FOOT obedience to the Lord of 
Water's command. 


D xMRE- 
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DEMETRIUS. 


There is a treatiſe in Greek upon Elocution, which, 

though a very ſmall fragment of rhetoric, is how- 
ever 7 ſufficient value to do honour to its author, 
and is aſcribed to a perſon whoſe name reflects no 
leſs honour upon the work: this is the famous De- 
metrius Phalereus, ſo called from the Athenian 
port Phalerus, where he was born. The critics 
do not however entirely agree that this work was 
his; ſome of whom attribute it to Demetrius 
Alexandrinus, an author of much later date than 
the former; and others believe it to have been 
written by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus. Mr. Gibert 
proves, by a very judicious examination of the 
work itſelf, its ſtile and principles, that it was not 
| * by Demetrius ns 
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| | ARTICLE u. | 
or THE LATIN RHETORICIANS. 


1. was not i difficulty and oppoſition that 


the Latin rhetoricians ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing 


chemſelves at Rome. It is well known that this 
city, ſolely intent in the firſt ages upon eftabliſhing 
its power, and extending its conqueſts, did not ap- 
ply itſelf at all to the ſtudy of the polite arts and 
* Four or five hundred years elapſed, be- 
fore they were in any eſteem at Rome. Philoſophy 
. wad abſolutely unknown there, as well as all other * 
eloquence, but that which proceeds from nature 
and happineſs of genius, without the aid of art or 
precepts. The Grecian philoſophers and rhetorici- 
ans, who went to Rome, carried thither with them 
the taſte for the arts which they profeſſed. We 
An. Rom. have ſeen that Paulus Emilius, in the tour he 
| | 383- _ made into Greece after having conquered Perſeus, 
1 = J O. the laſt king of Macedonia, demanded of the 
Athenians, that they would chuſe him an excellent 
philoſopher to finiſh the education of his children. 
This cuſtom had taken place for ſome time be- 
An Rom, fore at Rome, but was ſoon interrupted by an 
edict, paſſed in the conſulſhip of Strabo and Meſſala, 
| Ant J c. by which it was decreed, that all philoſophers and 
Sueton. de Thetoricians ſhould quit Rome; exerciſes in their 
clar; rhet. 30 unknown till "Os . giving offence to the 
C. Is ate 
| Five or ſix years afrer this edit, ambaſſadors ar- 
er rived at Rome from Athens upon a particular affair. 
597. All the young Romans, who had any taſte for 


rs J. C. ſtudy, went to viſit them, and were tranſported 


rm quidem Romani, qui nullum artis præceptum eſſe arbi- 
trarentur, tantum, quantum ingenio & cogitatione poterant, con- 
an. Cic. I. 1. de Orat. Ne I4e 


All 
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with admiration on hearing them diſcourſe, Cars Plut. in 


neades eſpecially, one of thoſe ambaſſadors, in 
whoſe eloquence force united with abundance of 

ce and delicacy, acquired extraordinary reputa- 
tion. The whole city rang with his praiſe. It was 
univerſally talked, that a Greek was arrived of ad- 
mirable talents ; that his great knowledge made him 
more than man; and that his equally animated and 
delightful eloquence inſpired ſuch an ardour for ſtu- 
dy in youth, as induced them to renounce all other 
pleaſures and avocations. The Romans ſaw with 
great ſatisfaction their children addict themſelves to 
the Greek erudition, paſſionately attached to theſe 
wonderful perſons. Cato only, as ſoon as this 
love of learning began to gain ground in the city, 
was much concerned at it; apprehending, that the 


Cat. Cenſ. 
P. 349» 


ambition and emulation of youth might be en- 


groſſed by it, and that in conſequence they might 
prefer the glory of ſpeaking, to that of acting well. 
But when he ſaw that the diſcourſes of theſe philo- 
ſophers, tranſlated into Latin by one of the ſenators, 
were in great vogue throughout the city, and 
were read with univerſal applauſe; he employed all 
his credit in the ſenate to terminate the affair which 
had brought the ambaſſadors to Rome, and to 
haſten their departure. Let them return to their 
„ ſchools, ſaid he, and teach there as long as they 
“ pleaſe, the children of the Greeks : but let the 
* Roman youth hear nothing within theſe walls 
6 except the laws and the magiſtrates, as they did 
“ before their arrival.” As if the ſtudy of Ohilo- 
ſophy and eloquence was incompatible with obe- 
dience to the laws and magiſtrates. 

The“ departure and abſence of theſe philoſophers 
did not extinguiſh the ardour for ſtudy, which their 


* Audits oratoribus Græcis, cognitiſque eorum literis, adhibitiſ- 


e doctorĩibus, -incredibili quodam noſtri homines dicendi ſtudio 
rarunt. Lib. 1. de Orat. n. 4. 


diſcouſres 


8 
. 


- Ingenio viros, domi militiæque ſecum habuerit. 
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"diſcourſes: had inſpired. The taſte for eloquence 
became the univerſal paſſion of the Roman youth; 


© and, far from abating the deſire of military glory, 
as Cato had apprehended, it only ſerved to exalt 


its value and merit. We may judge of this from 
what hiſtory tells us of Scipio Africanus, who lived 
at that time. He was of ſo refined and delicate a 
taſte in regard to polite learning, that, as well as 
Lælius, he was ſuſpected of having ſome ſhare in 
writing Terence's 8 the moſt perfect work 
we have in that kind. He had always with him 
perſons of the firſt rank in learning, as Panætius 
and Polybius, who accompanied him even in the 


field. The latter informs us, that Scipio, whilſt 


very young, and conſequently even at the time we 
peak of, had a very ſtrong inclination for the 


ſciences, and that abundance of learned men in 
every kind came daily from Greece to Rome. Now 


was Scipio the worſe n for Ain been a 
man of letters? 


From that time the ſtudy of . "2M 
almoſt fifty years, was ſo highly eſteemed at Rome, 


that it was regarded as one of the moſt effectual 
methods for attaining the higheſt dignities in the 


commonwealth, But it was taught only by the 
Greek rhetoricians: whence all the exerciſes, by 
which the youth were formed, were made in a 


foreign language, and in the mean time that of the 


country, that is to ſay, the Latin tongue, was 


almoſt univerſally neglected. Who does not per- 


ceive how much this cuſtom, if 1 may venture to 


ſay ſo, was contrary to right reaſon and good 


ſenſe? For, after all, it was in Latin that theſe 


=; young ins were one day to plead at the 


+ "LM tam elegans n r e e FI & 
autor; & admirator fuit, ut Polybium e Fo precellentes 


ell. Paterc. |. 1. 
C. I Je : 
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bar, to harangue the people, and give their opi- 
nions in the ſenate: it was therefore in Latin 
they ought to have been taught to ſpeak and 
compoſe. I do not fay, that it was neceſſary to 
exclude compoſitions in Greek. As they could find 
no perfect models of eloquence but in the Greek 
1 it was abſolutely proper for them to ſtudy 
that language thoroughly, and to compoſe in Greek, 
in order to form themſelves upon ſuch excellent 
models. Cicero uſed this cuſtom, even when more 
advanced in years, for which he gives this reaſon: De clar. 
4] did this, ſays he, becauſe the Greek A bees a 
oh ſupplying more ornaments, accuſtomed me , 

« compoſe in the ſame manner in Latin, Beſides, 
« ſtudying under ſuch great maſters of eloquence, 
« who were all Greeks, it would not have been in 
«their power to have inſtructed and corrected my 
% compoſitions, if I had not made them in Greek. 
But he tells us, that he united them alſo with 
Latin exerciſes, though leſs frequently. 

I have ſaid that Cicero was at that time ſome- 
thing advanced in life. For we ſhall ſoon ſee, that 
he compoſed his firſt ſtudies only in Greek, the 
Latin rhetoricians not being yet eſtabliſhed at 
Rome, or having but very lately begun to teach 
there. This it is time to explain, with which 1 
ſhall introduce my account of the Latin rhetori- 
cians, of whom I am to ſpeak 1 in this article. 


1 Proriuvs GALLUS. 


- Cuſtom has a kind of deſpotic ſway, arid PER 
not give place even to reaſon and experience with- 
out exceeding difficulty. Suetonius, upon the au- 
thority of Cicero, in a letter which is loſt, informs De car. 
us, that L. Plotius Gallus was the firſt who taught ant c 2- 
rhetoric at Rome in the Latin tongue. This he 63. 


did . C. 
94. 
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z — 


| did with great 3 and had a great concourſe of 
hearers. 1 855 


- Plut. in Cicero, at chat time very young, ſtudied rhetoric, 


gy but under Greek maſters, who alone till then had 
taught it at Rome. He had acquired ſo great a 
reputation amongſt his fellow pupils, that, out of 
particular, diſtinction, and to do him honour, when 
they left the ſchools, they always placed him in the 
midſt of them; and the fathers of thoſe children, who 

pe every. day heard them extol the pregnancy of his 


wit, and the maturity of his judgment, went ex- 


pPreſsly to the ſchools to be witneſſes of them in 

perſon, not being able to believe all the great things 
related of him. 

It was at this time * Plotius opened A rhetoric 

ſchool at Rome. All the Roman youth, that had 

the leaſt taſte of eloquence, were paſſionately fond 


of hearing him. Cicero, then but fourteen years 


old, would gladly have followed that example, and 

improved from the leſſons of this new maſter whoſe 

reputation was very great throughout the whole 

city; and was ſenſibly concerned on being debarred 

that liberty. ** I was prevented, ſays he, by the 

s authority and advice of the moſt learned perſons, 

* who were of opinion, that the exerciſes of rheto- 

ric in the Greek tongue were better fadapted to 
forming the minds of youth.” 

Lib. a. de It is not to be doubted, that Cicero means 

Orat. n. 2- Craſſus in this place: he explains himſelf more 

clearly in another, where he ſays, that, whilſt he 

6 was very young, he ſtudied with his couſins, the 


ſons of Aculeo, under maſters choſen according to 


the taſte and advice of Craſſus. 


* Equidem OBA teneo, pueris nobis primim Latinꝭ docere 
iſſe Lucium Plotium quemdam : ad quem cùm fieret concurſus, 
-quod ſtudioſiſſimus quiſque apud eum exerceretur, dolebam mihi 
— non licere. Continebar autem doctiſſimorum hominum aucto- 
ritate, qui exiſtimabant Græcis exercitationibus ali melids ingenia 

poſſe. Cic. apud Sueton. ond clar, Rhet. c. 2, - Th 
C 


ww eo een. 
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The Latin rhetoricians were in great eſteem. at An. Rom- 
Rome, and their ſchools much frequented: but a n 
terrible ſtorm ſoon roſe up againſt them. The 92. 
cenfors, Domitius Anobarbus and Licinius Craſſus, _ 
paſſed an edict in regard to them, the tenor of -+ pay 
which. Suetonius has preſerved, © We have been 
« informed, ſay thoſe cenſors, that there are per- 
& ſons, who, under the name of Latin rhetoricians, 
« ſet themſelves up for teachers of a new art, and 
« that youth aſſemble in their ſchools, where they 
« paſs whole days in idleneſs. Our anceſtors have 
* delivered down to us, what they defired their 
children ſhould be taught, and to what ſchools 
ee they ſhould go. Theſe new eſtabliſhments, ſo 
« oppolite to the cuſtoms and uſages of our fore- 
« fathers, are not pleaſing to us, and appear con- 
& trary.to diſcipline and good order. Wherefore 
« we think it incumbent on us to notify this our 
“opinion, as well to thoſe who have opened ſuch 
« ſchools, as to ſuch as frequent them, and to de- 
& clare that ſuch innovation is not agreeable to 
EET 7: 
The Craſſus, of whom I have hitherto ſpoken, is 
one of the perſons, whom Cicero introduces in his | 
books de oratore. That dialogue is ſuppoſed to have An. Rom. 
paſſed two years after the cenſorſhip of Craſſus, . LC 
He makes an apology in it for his edict againſt the go, © 
Latin | rhetoricians. I ſilenced“ them, ſays he, 
not to oppoſe, as ſome have reproached me, the 


Etiam Latini, fi diis placet, hoc biennio magiſtri dicendi ex- 
titerunt; quos ego cenſor edifto meo ſuſtuleram: non quo (ut neſcio 
quos dicere aiebant) acui ingenia adoleſcentium nollem ; ſed con- 
tri, ingenia obtundi nolui, corroborari impudentiam. Nam apud 

rzcos, cuicuimodi eſſent, videbam tamen eſſe, præter hanc exer- 
citationem linguz, doctrinam aliquam & humanitatem * ſcien- 
. tia. Hos vero novos magiſtros nihil intelligebam poſſe docere, niſi 
ut auderent : quod, etiam cum bonis rebus conjunctum, per ſe ipſum 
eſt magnopere fugiendum. Hoc cum unum traderetur, & cum im- 
pudentiæ ludus eſſet, putavi eſſe cenſoris, ne longius id ſerperet, 

Providere. Lib. z. de Orat. n. 24. 
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Ant. J. C. 
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„ 4 ſumption and impudence. 
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„ conſiſts, there always was a 


* was all they coul 


the beſt intentions in other reſpects. 
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2 progreſs of youth in eloquence, but, on the con. 
. © & trary, to prevent their minds from being cor- 
„ rupted and ſtupifled, and their contracting pr pre- 


For indeed 1 obſerv- 
at amongſt the Greek rhetoricians, how in- 
4 different ſoever their merit, beſides the exerciſe 
< of ſpeaking, in which their profeſſion properly 
nd of. ſolid ah, 


« eftimable knowledge. But I did not conceive 


e that our youth could acquire any thing under 


<« "theſe new maſters,” unleſs it were boldneſs and 
*© confidence, always blameable, even when united 
de with other ualities. As this therefore 
learn of them, and their 
8c ſchools, to ſpeak properly, were only ſchools of 
e impudence, I thought it my duty, as cenſor, to 


60 put a ſtop to ſuch abuſes, and prevent their per- 


ce nicious conſequences.” 

All have hitherto ſaid Proves how liable, in 
point of erudition and ſcience, new methods and 
eſtabliſhments are to obſtacles and contradictions, 
even from perſons of the greateſt merit, and of 
But utility 
and truth at laſt prevail, and open themſelves a way 


through all the difficulties that oppoſe them. When 


theſe ſtorms and troubles are blown over; when 
prejudices, frequently blind and precipitate, have 
given place to ſerious and calm reflection; and 
things are examined with temper and in cool 
blood; we are ſurpriſed that practices ſo uſeful in 
themſelves ſhould have been capable of meeting 
with ſuch oppoſition. This is the fate, though of 


a different kind, the philoſophy of Deſcartes ex- 
perienced amongſt us, which was at firſt attacked fo 

' _ warmly, and is now almoſt univerſally approved. 
The ſame happened at Rome in regard to the 
Latin rhetoricians. They perceived at length how 
conſiſtent it was with right reaſon and good ſenſe 
to 


25 


were 
contr 


1 
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pleadings for S. Roſcius Amerinus acquired him an. 
extraordinary reputation. Molo, the celebrated, 
| Greek rhetorician, came to Rome about this time, 
. a deputy from the Rhodians. Cicero, highly 
capable as he already was, became his diſciple, and 
thought himſelf. happy and honoured in receiving 
leſſons from him. After having pleaded two years, Ibid. n. 


his health, or perhaps . reaſons of policy, having 315, 316. 


obliged him to ſuſpend his application to buſineſs, 
and to make a voyage into Greece and Aſia, be- 
lides the ſeveral maſters, of dauere whom he 
heard at Athens and elſewhere, he went expreſsly 
bats 8 of — 2 n 72 23 4229 
to Rhodes, to put himſelf again under the diſci- 
pline of Molo; in order that ſo excellent a maſter 
might take pains in reforming, and, in à manner, 
in new. moulding his ſtile: Apollonio Moloni fe, Quintil, 
Rhogi. rurſus formanaum ac wvelut recoqurndum deutt. 
Molo“ was a very, excellent pleader, and ,com-, 
* Wibus non contentus, Rhodum veni, meque ad eundem quem, 
Romæ audiveram, Molonem applicavi : cum actorem in veris cauſis, 
ſeriptoremque præſtantem, tum in notandis animadvertendiſque vi- 
tis, & inſtituendo docendoque prudentiſſimum. Is dedit operam (fi 
modd id conſequi potuit)- ut nimis redundantes nos & ſuperfluentes- 
Juvenili quadam dicendi impunitate & licentia reprimeret, & quaſi 
extra ripas diffluentes coerceret. Ita recepi me, hiennio poſt, non 


modo exercitatior, ſed prope mutatus. Nam & contentio nimia vo- 
eib reſederat, &quaſi deferbuerat oratio. De car. orat, n. 316. 
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poſed very finely: but his Principal happineſs 1, 
in diſcerning and * the defects in the ail 
of thoſe who appli 


A 1 themſelves to him, and he 
had a wonderful happineſs in correcting them, by 


che wiſe advice and folid inſtructions he gave them. 
Fle endeavoured, for I date not ſay he effected i, 
(days Cicero) to correct and reſtrain a vicious re. 


dundance in my ſtile, Which too licentiouſly over. 
- "flowed its juſt bounds, and taught me not to aban- 
don myſelf to the impetuofity of my years, and the 


fire of an imagination that wanted maturity and 


_ »  euperience..” Cicero confeſſes, that from thence. 


. 


a” 1 
$ 


* 
* 
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forth, a great alteration enſued in His manner, 2 
Well in regard to the tone of his voice, which he 
exerted no longer with ſo much vehemence, as his 
ſtile, which became more exact and correct. 

Theſe young Romans muſt have had a very 
warm deſire to improve themſelves in eloquenct, 


to take fo much pains in going to hear the rheto- 


ricians, and not to bluſh, though already in great 
reputation, to become their diſciples again, and to 
confeſs their ſtill having occafton for their aid. 
But, on the other ſide, the merit of ſuch rhetori- 
- Clans muſt have been very ſolid and well eſtabliſh- 
ed, to have acquired fo great a confidence in it, 
and to have ſupported the idea which ſuch perſons 


- 1 7 — 


2 Cicero conceived of it. 
Plotius, tlie firſt of the Latin rhetoricians, who 
gave occaſſon for what I have hitherto faid; had, 
without doubt, colleagues and ſucceſſors, who ac- 
quitted themſelves of the ſame function with ho- 
nour. Suetonius mentions ſeveral : but as they are 

little known, I proceed directly to Cicero, who in- 
deed did not immediately teach eloquence as à ma- 
ſter, but has left us excellent precepts upon it. 
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Cicero, by his treatiſes upon es, has juſtly . 
merited the honour of being placed at the 8 of 
the Latin rhetorician, as he has by his orations 
that of the firſt rank amongſt the orators. | 

His tracts upon rhetoric are: T, bree books de Ora- 
tore; one book intitled ſimply the Orator ; A dia- 
hue, intitled Brutus, upon the illuſtrious ine 
two books upon Invention; the Partes Oratoriæ, the 
complete Orator, and the 7 pics. In this enumera- 
tion of Cicero's works upon eloquence, I do not. 
follow the order of time in which they were com- 

r 
'F The three firſt ire abſolute maſter-pieces, i in. 
which what was called the Roman urbanity, Urba- 
mos Romana, prevails in a ſupreme degree, which 
anſwers to the atticiſm of the Greeks, that is to 
ſay, whatever was fineſt, moſt delicate, moſt ani- 
mated, and, in a word, moſt conſummate as to 
tiought, expreſſion, and tour of genius. 

The three books of the Orator are, properly 
ſpeaking, Cicero's rhetoric : not a dry rhetoric, ſtuck 
wich precepts, and deſtitute of grace and beauty, 
but one that, with the ſolidity of principles and 
teflections, unites all the art, delicacy, and orna- 
ment, of which a 1 00 of that nature is E 


* L's 


and 7%, no means * the reputation he after. 
vards attained. | 'To avoid the air and dryneſs of the 


12 vis enim, quoniam quædam Yalth aut adojeſtentulis nobis ex 
commentariolis noſtris inchoata atque rudia exciderunt, vix hac 
ætate digna & hoc uſu—aliquid iiſdem de rebus politius à nobis 
* proferri. "DF Os i Io Ihe fe 


T2 ſchools, 


| ſuppoſed to be held, is the 662d year from the 


variety of characters, which muſt every-where be 


them, two things that ſeem almoſt incompatible 


- 
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ſchools, he treats on this ſubject in dialogues, wherein IM * 
he introduces, as ſpeakers, the greateſt and moſt ſo 1a 
famous perſons Rome had for wit, erudition, and foun 


eloquence. The time, wherein theſe dialogues are 


Chriſt, in the conſulſhip of L. Marcius Philippus 
and Sextus Julius. Czfar. r. Woo ht 

This manner of writing, I mean dialogue, is ex- 
tremely difficult: 1 without mentioning the 


foundation of Rome, and ninety years before Jeſus 


equally ſuſtained without the leaſt deviation from 


muſt unite in them, the ſimple and natural air of 
familiar diſcourſe, with the elegant ſtile of the con- 
verſation of perſons of wit. Plato, of all the an- 
tient authors, is generally conceived: to have ſuc- 
ceeded beſt. in dialogue, But we may indiſputably 
give Cicero an equal rank with him, to ſay no 
more, eſpecially .in the treatiſes of which we nov 

eak. I do not know whether my eſteem and love 


brought up from my earlieſt intancy, prejudice and — 

blind me in his favour; but, in my opinion there is os 

in theſe converfations a taſte, a ſalt, à ſpirit, a „ 

grace, a native elegance, that can never be ſuffici- il 

oe pr? VVV 
— H 


The third of the books I ſpeak of treats, amongſt W © 
other ſubjects, of the choice and order of words, 4 
dry and diſagteeable topic in itſelf, but of great 
uſe to the Roman eloquence, and which, more than 
any thing, ſhews the profound genius and extent 
of mind of this orator. When he came firſt to the d 


e 10 ee VT 4 A 
bar, he found the Roman eloquence abſolutely dl WM 4 
titute of an advantage, which infinitely exalted t 


that. of the Greeks, to which he. had devoted bis © 
Whole application, and of which he knew all the { 
beauties, as well as if it had been his native tongue, 1 


a> A. — = 
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{ familiar had he made it to him by cloſe and pro- 


found ſtudy. This advantage was the ſound, num- 
ber, cadence, and harmony, of which the Greek 
is more ſuſceptible than any other language, and 
which give it an inconteftable ſuperiority in this 
view to them all. Cicero, who was extremely zea- 
lous for the honour of his country, undertook to 
impart to it this advantage, of which, till then, 


the Greeks had been in ſole poſſeſſion. 


He * perceived that words, like ſoft wax, have 


a flexibility wonderfully capable of receiving every 
kind of form, and in being adapted in whatever 


manner we pleaſe. The proof of which is, that for 
all the different ſpecies of verſe, which are very 
numerous; for all the diverſity of ſtiles, the ſim- 
ple, the florid, and the ſublime ; for all the effects 


which ſpeech is capable of producing, to pleaſe, to 
convince, to move; wotds of a different nature are 


not employed; but, taken from one common heap, 
to uſe that expreſſion, and alike diſpoſed for every 
uſe, they lend themſelves, at the poer's and orator's 


diſcretion, to be applied in whatever manner they 
think fit. : 8 


Cicero, well convinced of this principle, of 
which the reading and ſtudy of the Greek authors 
had given him a ſenſible proof, or rather which he 
had extracted from nature itſelf, undertook to add 


ge, of which, be- 


Nihil eſt tam tenerum, neque tam flexibile, neque quod tam 


facile ſequatur quocumque ducas, quam oratio. Ex hac verſus, ex 
eadem diſpares numeri conficiuntur: ex hac etiam ſoluta variis mo- 
dis multorumque generum oratio. Non enim ſunt alia ſermonis, 
alia contentionis verba; neque ex alio genere ad uſum quotidianum, 


alio ad ſcenam pompamque fumuntur : ſed ea nos cum jacentia ſuſ- 


tulimus & medio, ſicut molliſſimam ceram ad noſtrum arbitrium 
formamus & fingimus. Itaque tum graves ſumus, tum ſubtiles, 
tum medium quiddam tenemus : fic inftitutam noſtram ſententiam 
ſequitur orationis genus, idque ad omnem rationem, & aurium vo- 


luptatem, & animorum motum mutatur & flectitur. De orat. I. 3. 


n. 167, 177. 
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ſupreme perfection in this way. For every body 


language, by the happy arrangement of his words, 
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fore his time, it was entirely deftitute. This he 
effected with ſuch ſucceſs and promptitude, thai 
in a few years it aſſumed a quite new form, and, 
what has no example, attained almoſt; inſtantly 


knows, that generally the progreſs of arts and -ſci. 
ences is flow, and that they do not attain their final 
matur ity but by degrees. ern i | 

This was not the caſe in the matter of which we 
are ſpeaking, that is to ſay, the number and har- 
mony of ſpeech, Cicero ſeized almoſt immediately 
the fine and the perfect, and introduced into his 


a ſweetneſs, grace, and majeſty, which almoſt e. 
qualled it with the Greek; and with which the 
ear, of all who have the leaſt ſenſibility for ſound 


| 5 harmony, is ſtill agreeably ſoothed. It is not ord 


ſurpriſing therefore, that this great orator, to ſecure anc 
to his language the advantage he had acquired it, anr 
and to perpetuate the uſe and poſſeſſion of it, ſhould MW n 


think it incumbent on him to treat on this ſub- . 
ject in all it's extent. Accordingly he enters upon pla 
it with a vaſt enumeration of things, which cannot Ci 
afford us any pleaſure now, to whom this is a fo- of 


reign language, but which was extremely uſeful A 
and important at the time he wrote it; and it is « 


_  ealy to perceive, that he has treated on it with O 


particular attention, and has employed the whole 1 © 
extent of his learning and capacity, to diſplay it in Y 
all its brighteſt colours. Accordingly, Quintilian * MW 


obſerves, that of all his works of rhetoric, this piece el 
is the moſt elaborate. | „ a 
Ihe ſame ſervice has been done the French lan- W 
uage; and, if I miſtake not, Balzac was the firſt Ii 
who diſcerned himſelf, and made others diſcern, I 1; 
; C 

Cui (M. Tullio) neſeio an ulla pars hujus operis fit magis ela te 


borata, Lib. 9. c. 4. 


how 
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how ſuſceptible it is of the graces of number, har- 
mony,..and cadence. Since his time, this part of 
compoſition has been very much improved : Mr, 
Flechier particularly, and all our good writers, 
leave us nothing to deſire in this point. It is highly 
important to make youth attentive to it, and to 
accuſtom their ears to a lively and inſtantaneous 
diſcernment of what is ſweet and agreeable, or 
harſh and diſſonant, in the diſpoſition of words. 
The treatiſe, lately publiſhed by the Abbe Olivat, 
upon the proſody of the French tongue, may be of 
great uſe to this purpoſe. 5 voy 
have already ſaid, that the three books de Ora- 
tore may be conſidered as the rhetoric of Cicero, 
And indeed he has included in it almoſt all the 
precepts of that art, not in the common didactic 
order of the ſchools, but in a more free manner, 
and one that ſeems leſs ſtudied; to which he has 
annexed reflections that infinitely exalt their value, 
and ſhew their juſt uſeG. 1 

II. The book, intitled he Orator, does not give 
place to the former, either in beauty or ſolidity. 
Cicero ſtates in it the idea of a perfect orator, not 
of one that ever was, but of ſuch an one as may 
be. He ſets a particular value upon this work, and 
ſeems to think of it with great ſatisfaction and 
complacency; and does not heſitate to own, that he 
employed the whole extent of his wit, and all the 
force of his judgment, in compoſing it; which is 
laying a great deal. He explains himſelf to this 
effect, in writing to a * friend, who had highly ap- 


Oratorem meum tantoperè à te probari vehementer gaudeo. 
Mihi quidem ſuper ſuadeo, me, quicquid habuerim judicii, in illum 
librum econtuliſſe. Qui ſi eſt talis, qualem tibi videri ſcribisz ego 
quoque aliquid ſum. Sin aliter, non recuſo quin, quantum de illo 
libro, tantundem de judicii mei fama detrahatur. Leptam noſtrum 
cupio delectari jam talibus ſcriptis. Etſi abeſt maturitas ætatis, jam 
tamen perſonare aures ejus hujuſmodi vocibus non eſt inutile. 
Epift. 19. 1. 6. ad Famil. 
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proved this work, and-conſents that whatever Jude: 
ment the public formed of it, whether good 0. 


| bad, ſhall determine the author's reputation. He 
adds, (which I mention for the ſake of our youth) 


that he ſhould be glad if young Lepta, who wa 
his friend's ſon, begins fo early to read works of 
that kind with ſome pleaſure ; becauſe, though his 
years did not admit his making all the Improve. 
ments they were capable of affording, it was of 
ſome conſequence to him to be early affected with 
jeſſons of that ſort. 

III. The Brutus of Cicero is a dialogue concern. 
ing the moſt famous Greek and Roman orator 


who had appeared to his time: for he mentions 


none who were then alive, except Cæſar and Mar. 
cellus. This work was compoſed ſome time be- 
fore the former. and perhaps the ſame year. 
In the long enumeration contained in this book, 
wherein Cicero particularly remarks upon the ſtile 
of a great number of orators, there is an admirable 


variety of portraits and characters, which all relate 


to the fame ſubject, without however reſembling 
each other in the leaſt. He interſperſes reflections, 
and a kind of digreſſion, from time to time, which 
add to the value of the piece, and may be of great 
uſe in forming the orator. 


IV. His treatiſe upon the moſt perfatt kind of Ora- 


tory is very ſhort. Cicero maintains in it, that 
the Attick ſtile is far the moſt perfect, but that it 
includes the three different kinds of eloquence, and 


that the-otaror makes uſe of them as his ſubject re- 
| bf To convitice thoſe of this who are of a 


ifferent opinion, he tranſlated the celebrated ora- 
tions of Fſchines againſt Demoſthenes, and of De- 
noſthenes againſt EXſebines. The work we now 


peak of was S only a kind of preface to that tranſ- 


tation, 'of which we cannot ſufficiently regret the 
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GY; The topics of Cicero contain the method 
of finding arguments by the means of certain terms, 
which chai acteriſe them, and are called common 


places of Rhetoric, or of Logic. We are indebted, Tre. 
or the invention or perfection of this art, to Ari- Locus. 


ſtotle. Cicero compoſed this treatiſe at the requeſt 
of Trebatus the lawyer, one of his friends, to ex- 
plain that writtea by the philoſopher upon this ſub- 
ect. There is one thing remarkable in this work, 
which ſhews the genius, memory, and facility of 
Cicero in compoling ; this was his not having 
that philoſopher's book, when he undertook to ex- 


plain him. He was upon a voyage and at ſea, as 
be tells us himſelf in this book. He recalled to his Topic. 
remembrance Ariſtotle's work, explained it, and * 5: 


* 


ſent what he had done to his friend. He muſt 
have known it perfectly well, and have had it very 
ſtrongly in his mind, to have worked upon it only 
from his memory. 

VI. The Partes Oratoriæ are a very good rheto- 
ric, diſpoſed in diviſions and ſubdiviſions of ſub- 
jects (from whence it takes its title). Its ſtile is very 
ſimple, but clear, ſuccinct, and elegant, and well 
adapted to the capacity of beginners ; ſo that, with 
the addition of examples, it might be uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs, though Cicero did not think proper to annex 
any to It. 5 1 3 
VII. TE Books or RHERTORIC, or De [nven- 
tone Oratoria, are certainly Cicero's. Only the two 


firſt remain: the two others are loſt. I have already De orat. 
obſerved, that he compoſed them during his youth, I. 1. n. 5. 


and that he afterwards thought them unworthy his 
reputation. | 


The rhetoric to Herennius. 


It is not eaſy to know who was the author of the 
four books of rhetoric inſcribed ro Herennius, which 
| we 
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| common editions the title ſays it was not known; 

put ſome of the learned aſcribe them to Cornificius. 

5 It is a rhetoric in form, of which the ſtile, though 

©... Ample and familiar, is pure and Ciceronian; which 

Has given ſome people reaſon to believe it a work 

hy 1 9 s: but this opinion admits of great dif- 
8 1 8 5 5 


SENECA THE RHETORICIAN. 
Seneca, of whom we ſpeak in this place, was 
born at Corduba in Spain, about the 7ooth year of 
the city of Rome, fifty-three years before Jeſus 

: Chriſt. His ſirname was Marcus. He came to 

ſettle at Rome in the reign of Auguſtus, whither 

he brought with him his wife Helvia, and three 
ſons. The firſt called Mela, was the father of the 

poet Lucan; the philoſopher's name was Lucius; 

and the third ſon's Novazas : but this laſt being 
adopted into another family, he took the name of 
Huis father by adoption Junius Gallio. Mention is 
Adds xviii. made of him in the 4s of the Apoſtles. | 
2. Seneca the father collected, from more than an 
hundred authors, as well Greeks as Romans, what- 

_ _- ever was moſt remarkable, that they had either ſaid 

» or thought -upen the different ſubjects they had 

Pi treated on in emulation of each other, by yay of 
"76 ER exerciſing their eloquence according to the cuſtom 


of thoſe times. Of the ten books of Controverſies or 


e kr Diſputations, contained in this collection, ſcarce 

tive remain, and thoſe very defective. To the 
books of controverſies, one of deliberations is pre- 
fixed, though it is known, that Seneca did not 
publiſh it till after the former. 85 
© Theſe works of Seneca give Mr. Gibert occa- 
ſion to explain, with great order and evidence, the 
eſteem and uſe in which Declaiming was of 27 1 


we, find in the front of Cicero's works. In the 
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ſhall inſert in this place that little tract almoft en- 


tirely; which will be of great ſervice for the un- 

derſtanding of what will be ſaid in the ſequel, upon 

the manner in which the rhetoricians formed young 
rſons for eloquence. 

Declamation is a word which occurs in * Horace, 
and ftill more in + Juvenal. though it was Þ not 
known at Rome before Cicero and Calvus. The 
compoſitions were ſo called, by which. eloquence 
was exerciſed, and of which the ſubjects, true or 
feigned, were ſometimes in the deliberative, ſome- 
times in the judiciary, and ſeldom, in the demon- 


ſtrative kind. The diſcourſes made upon theſe ſub- 
jects were an image of what paſſed in the public 


councils and at the bar. 

Declaiming was the method taken by || Cicero 
whilſt young to become” an orator, which at that 
time he practiſed in Greek. He continued to uſe 
it, when more advanced in years, but in Latin. 
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He exerciſed himſelf in the ſame manner, even Cic. 1. 7. 
when the troubles of the ſtate had obliged him to iſt. 33. 


abandon the bar. At that time he repeated to 19. 


amil. 
de clar. 


Caſſius and Dolabella, or others, the harangues of Orat. 
this Kind, which he had only compoſed by way of 37% 


exerciſe. This was the common method of all who 
aſpired at eloquence, or were willing to acquire 
perfection in it; that is to ſay, the principal per- 
ſons of the ſtate. They applied themſelves to it 
under the direction of Cicero, and improved them- 
ſelves by his advice. 5 Hirtius and Dolabella, ſays 


* Trojani belli ſcriptorem | 
Dum tu declamas Rome, Præneſte ſte rele 
or. Ep. 1. lib. 2, 


+ Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fias. 
Juden. Sat. 10. 


4 Apud nullum auctorem antiquum, ante ipſum Ciceronem & 


Calvum, inveniri poteſt. Senec. Controw. I. 1. 

Cicero ad Præturam uſque græcè declamavit, latinè vero ſenior 
quoque. Sueton. de clar. Rhet, 

Hirtium ego & Dolabellam dicendi diſcipulos habeo, cœnandi 
magiſtros. Puto enim te audifſe——i}los apud me declamitare, me 
apud illos cœnitare. Epiſt. 16. I. 9. 


Cicero, 
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Cicero, 'come often to declaim at my houſe, and I «; 


often go to ſup with them. They came to him 
either to repeat or correct their difcourſes; after 
which he went home with them to ſupper, their 
tables being better than his own. 

Suet. e Pompey the Great applied himſelf alſo very 

clar. Rhet- cloſely to declamation a little before the civil wars, 
to inable himſelf to anſwer Curio, who had fold 
his talent to Czlar's interefts, and gave the oppo- 
fite party great diſquiet. Mark Antony did the 
fame to reply to Cicero ; 'and Octavius, even at 
the ſiege of Modena, did not omit this exerciſe. 
We muſt remember, that at Rome, whether in the 
ſenate or before the people, eloquence generally de- 


termined the moſt important affairs, and thereby 


became abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe who aſpired at 


being powerful in them. 
3 zr. - I omit Cicero's fon Marcus, who exerciſed him- 
| Fun. ſelf alſo both in Greek and Latin, but not with the 


fame ſucceſs. 
Hemetrius Phalereus is ſaid to have been the in- 
ventor of declamation: and Plotius Gallus, of 
whom we have ſpoken above, was the firſt who 
| Introduced the uſe of ir in the Latin tongue. 

It was, according to this idea of declamation, 
as all the lovers of eloquence, whether Greeks 
or Romans, aſſembled in the houſes of perſons 
eminent in the ſame way, ſuch for inſtance as 
Seneca, where they pronounced diſcourſes upon 

Senec. in ſubjects before agreed upon. Our author had the 
b . greateſt memory conceivable. He cites ſeveral ex- 
amples of a like nature. Cyneas, Pyrrhus's am- 


baſſador, having had audience of the ſenate upon 


his arrival, the next day ſaluted all the ſenators 
and people who had been preſent at it in great num- 


bers by their names. A certain perſon, having 


heard a poem repeated, to ſurpriſe the author of it, 
pretended it Was his work, and to prove it, K 
| the 
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the whole without heſitating, which the author 
could not do himſelf. Hortenſius, in conſequence 
of a challenge, ſtayed an whole day at a fale of 
goods by auction, and at night repeated, in the 


order they were ſold, without the leaſt miſtake, 


the names of the ſeveral moveables, and of the 
perſons that bought. them, Seneca's memory was, 
ſcarce leſs admirable. He ſays, that in his youth 
he repeated two thouſand words after having only 
heard them once over, and that too in the ſame. 
order they had been ſpoken, It was by this wonder-, 
ful ralent, whatever was moſt curious, in all the de- 
clamations he had ever heard, was ſo ſtrongly im- 
preſſed upon his mind, that long after, in a very 
advanced age, he was capable of recalling it to his, 
embrance, though conſiſting of ſo many de- 
tached paſſages; and reduced them to writing for 
the uſe of his ſons, and to tranſmit them to po- 
ſerity. 


le to explain in what manner delamation con- 
duced to occaſion the decay and corruption of the 
* er true ee. 555 


Þ 3 


corruption of eloquence. _ 


The author of this. work is FT RY Sonde 


aſcribe it to Tacitus, others to Quintilian, but 
without much foundation. What we may be aſſured 
of is, that it is a proof of his wit and capacity who- 
ever he was, and deſerves a place amongſt the beſt 
works after the Auguſtan age, from the purity and 
beauty of which it muſt however be allowed to be 
very remote. There are very fine paſſages in it. 
What he ſays: by way of 1 panegyric upon the profeſ- 


lion of e e to. me of this kind, is 
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proper to remind the reader, that it is an heathen 
_—— e e 
The pleaſure which ariſes from eloquence, 
e ſays. he, is not rapid and momentary, but the 
« growth of every day, and almoſt every hour. 
« And indeed, what can be more grateful to an 


e ingenuous mind, that has a taſte for exalted fa 


* tiskaction, than to ſee his houſe. continually 
„ thronged by crowds of the moſt conſiderable 
* perſons in a city? To be conſcious that it is not 
* to his riches, office, or authority, but to his per- 
< ſon that they come to pay this honour ? The 
<* they any ching fo delightful and affecting, as the 
voluntary homage, Which perſons, equally to 
* be reſpected for their birth and age, come to 
&* render to the merit and knowledge of an advo- 


* greateſt wealth, the moſt ſplendid dignities, have 


- © cate, though often young, and ſometimes deſti- 


tute of the goods of fortune, in imploring the 


Ad voluptatem oratoriæ eloquentiæ tranſeo, cujus jucunditas 
non uno aliĩode momento, ſed omnibus prope diebus, & prope om- 
nibus horis contingit. Quid enim dulcius libero & ingenuo animo, 
& ad voluptates honeſtas nato, 1333 plenam ſemper & fre- 
quentem domum concurſu ſplendidiſſimorum hominum? Idque ſcire 
non e e officii alicujus adminiſtrationi, 
ſed ſibi ĩpſi dari?” Illos quinimo or os, & locupletes, & potentes, venire 
plerumque ad juvenem & pauperem, ut aut ſua, aut amicorum diſ- 
crimina commendent. Ullane tanta ingentium opum ac magnæ 


potentiæ voluptas, quam ſpectare homines veteres, & ſenes, & to- 


tius urbis gratia fubnixos, in ſumma rerum omnium abundantia 
confitentes; id quod optimum ſit ſe non habere? Jam veru qui raga- 


torum comitatus & egreſſus „ tempo) ſpecies! quæ in judictis, 


veneratio! quod gau dium 3 L aſſiſtendique inter tacentes, 
in unum converfos !- coire populam; & eircumfundi coram; & ac- 
cipere affectum quemcumque orator induerit. Vulgata dicentium 
gaudia & imperitorum quoque oculis expoſita percenſeo. IIla ſe- 
cretiora, & tantùm ipfis orantibus nota, majora funt. Sive accura- 
tam meditatamque affert orationęem; eſt; quoddam, ſieut ipfius dic - 

gaudi pondus & conſtantia. Sive novam & recentem 
curam non fme aliqua trepidatione animi attulerit, ipſa ſolicitudo 
commendat eventum, & lenocinatur voluptati. Sed exteimporalis 
audaciz, atque ipſius temeritatis, vel præeipua jucunditas eft. Nam 
ingenio quoque, ficut in agro, quanquam alia diu ſerantur atque 
elaborentur, gratiora tamen quæ ſua ſponte naſcuntur. Cap. 6. 0 
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. ja of his eloquence, either for themſelves or 
their friends, and confeſſing, in the midſt of the 
e afffuence with which they are ſurrounded, that 
« they are ſtill in want of what is moſt valuable 
« and excellent ? What ſhall I oy of the officious 
ce Zeal of the citizens to attend” him whenever he 
goes abroad, or returns to his houſe ? Of the 
ce numerous audiences i in which all eyes are fixed 
«61 him alone, whilſt a profound ſilence reigns. 
& univerſally, with no other interruption but ſtarts, 
« of admiration and applauſes ? In fine, of that 
«abſolute power which he has over mens minds, 


« by inſpiring them with ſuch fentiments as he 


« pleaſes? Nothing is more glorious and exalted 
«than what I have now faid. But there is ftill 
« another pleaſure more intenſe and affecting, known 
« only to the orator himſelf. If he pronounces a 


4 difcourſe; that he has had time to ſtudy and 
« poliſh ar leiſure, his joy as well as diction has | 


«ſomething more folid and more affured in it. 
«Tf he 2 only ſome few moments reflection al- 
« lowed him to prepare himſelf for his cauſe, the 
©yery anxiety he feels upon that account, makes 


the ſucceſs more grateful to him, and exalts the 


« pleaſure it gives him. But what ſtill ſoothes him 
more agreeably, is the ſucceſs of an unpreme- 
«* ditated diſcourſe,” ventured _extemporaneouſlly.. 
For the productions: of the mind-are-like thoſe 
* of the earth. The fruits, which coſt no trouble, 
4. and grow ſpontaneouſly, are more grateful than 
Who thoſe we are obliged co purchate with abundance 
« of pains and cultivation.” 


We cannot, in my opinion, deny that there are 


in this deſcription a gteat many ingenious and ſolid 
thoughts, ſtrong and emphatical expreſſions, and 
liyel un and eloquent turns. Perhaps there is too 
wit and ſhining conceit in it: Bat thak Was 

the fault of the ©; 4 EU LLITEIBS 2% 339% { 2284 
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1 ſhall add here another very fine paſſage from 


the ſame author, in which he aſcribes the principal 
cauſes of the corruption 


| of eloquence to the bad 
/ chidren: I Eo... 
e Who does not know, that what has occaſion: 
& ed eloquence and the other arts to degenerate 
from their antient perfection, is not the want of 
& genius, but the indolence into which youth are 
<« fallen, the negligence of parents in the educa- 
<« tion of their children, the ignorance of the 
<« maſters employed to inſtruct them, in fine, the 
& oblivion. and contempt of the taſte of the an- 
ﬆ* tients. Theſe evils, which had their riſe at 
4 Rome, have diſperſed themlelves from the ci 
into. the country of Ttaly, and infe@ted all the 


* 


A. 


JJC oniniotoy odio antics 
Of old, in every houſe, it was a cuſtom for a 
& child, born of an ingenious mother, not to be 
« ſent to the cottage of ;a.nurle bought amongſt 
<«.. ſlaves, but to be nurtured; and educated in the 
e boſom. of her who... bore him, whoſe merit and 


} 


4 1 o F 
- 17 
. a 


- 


* praiſe. it was to take care of her houſe and chil- 


©, dren. . Some female relation in ycars, and of 


en rbs ans ed tate ͤ ͤ ͤͤ en its 

- * Quis jgnorat & efoquentiam & ceteras' artes deſciville ab iſ 
vetere gloria, non inopia hominum, ſetl deſidia juventutis, & negli- 
gentia parentum, & inſeientia præcipientium, & oblivione moris 
antiqui? quæ mala primùm in urbe nata, mox per Italiam fuſa, jam 
in provincias manant:· : LID, 
Jam primùm ſuus cuique filius, ex caſta parente natus, non in 
cella emptæ nutricis, ſed n educabatur; cujus 
prezcipua_ laus erat tueri domum, & inſervire liberis. Eligebatur 
autem aliqua major natu propinqua, cujus probatis ſpectatiſque mo- 
ribus omnis cujuſpiam familia, ſoboles committebatur: coram qua 
neque dicere fas erat quod turpe dictu, neque facere quod inhon- 
eſtum factu videretur. Ac non ſtudia modo curaſque, ſed remif- 


ſiones etiam luſuſque puerorum, ſanctitate quadam ac yerecuudia 


mperabat. Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, fic Aureliam Cæſaris, fic 
ttiam Auguſti matrem prefuiſſe educationibus, ac produxiſſe prit- 
cipes liberos accepimus. Quæ diſciplina at ſeveritas eo, pertinebat, 
ut ſincera & integra & nullis pravitatibus decorata uniuſcujuſque na- 
tura, toto ſtatim pectore arriperet artes honeſtas: &, five ad rem 
mil itarem, ſive ad juris ſcientiam, five ad eloquentiz ſtudĩum incll- 


naſſet, id ſolum ageret, id univerſum hauriret. Cap. 88. 
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« known virtue and probity, was choſen to. have 


che care of all the children of the family, in 


« whoſe;preſence nothing contrary to decency and 


»S 


« with impunity.,, She found the means to unite 


« not only their ſtudies and application, but even 


« their play and recreations, with a certain air of 
« modeſty and reſerve, that tempered their ardour 
« and vivacity. It is thus we find that Cornelia 
« the mother of the Gracchi, Aurelia of Cæſar, 
« and Attia of Auguſtus, governed their children, 
«and made them capable of appearing in the 


4. tn cs 


in chat alone. | n 
But,“ in theſe days, no ſooner is a child born, 
but he is given to ſome Greek ſlave, with a ſer- 


« yant or two more to attend her, of the meaneſt 


and moſt uſcleſs fort in the family. At this ten- 


— 


At nune natus infans delegatur Græculæ alicui ancillæ, cui 


achungitur unus aut alter ex omnibus ſervis plerumque vilifſimus, 


nec cuiĩquam ſerio miniſterio accommodatus. Horum fabulis & 
etroribus teneri ſtatim & rudes animi imbuuntur. Nec quiſquam in 
tota domo penſum habet quid coram infante domino aut dieat, aut 
faciat: quando etiam ipſi parentes nec probitati neque modeſtiæ parvu- 
los afſuefaciunt, fed laſciviæ & libertati : per que. paulatim impu- 
dentia irrepit, & ſui alienique contemptus. Jam vero propria & 
pecultaria hujus urbis vitia pœne in utero matris concipi mihi viden- 


tur, hiſtrionalis favor, & gladiatorum equorumque ſtudia. Quibus 


occupatus & obſeſſus ani mus quautulum loci bonis artibus relin- 
quit? quotumquemque inveneris qui donii quidquam aliud loqua- 
ur?; quos alios adoleſcentulorum ſermones excipimuſt, fi quando 
auditoria intravimus? Cap. 29. . | 


. 7 E. * ” 
"Yor. H. e 


« good manners was ſuffered to be ſpoken or done 
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8 


« der äge, ſuſeeptible of all impteffions, he hear 


« noching bur the frivolous, and often Tooſe and 


4 àbändôned, ſtories of the welt domeſticz 
“None of them Have the leaſt' regard for what 
e they ſay or do before their young maſter. And 
e indeed, what attention of that Kind can be ex- 
& pected from them, whilſt the parents themſelves 
4 faccuſtom their children, not to modeſty and good 
& manners, but to èvery kind of freedom and 


_ <' Hieentiouſnels : from whence enſues by degtees 


«an air of declared impudence, void of regard 
e either for themſelves or others. There are, be- 
fſides this, certain vices peculiar to this city, 
4 Mldich feeiti Aol to hape been bönceived wit 
c them in their mother's womb : ſuch are the taſte 
& for theatrical ſhews, gladiators, and chariot- 
«6, Are hot theſe Almoſt the only ſubjects or 


_ «" converſation àmongſt young people, and indeed 


all companies ? 's it probable, that a mind in- 
«tent upon, and in a männer beſieged by, theſe 


_ < trifling amuſements, ſhould” be very capable of 


„ 


ſpeakers are Meſſala, Secundus, Maternus, and 


térnus, 


Aper. All that Secundus, and part of what Ma- 
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eerhus, ſaid, is loſt, which makes a great chaſm 
in the work, without Oy n other de- 


kefive er 5 


in rirtax (Marcus Fabins Quintlionas) 


I. hall reduce what I have to fay. upon Quintilian 
to. three heads: Firſt, I ſhall relate what is known 
of his hiſtory : Secondly, 1 ſhall ſpeak of his work, 

give the plan of it: And, laſtly, I ſhall explain 
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the method of inſtructing youth and ww debe 


105 as e in his time. 


30 ami FI FRAY * if Svintlian's hiftory. 


KY Spears thar Quiptilian- was born in the ſecond 
po of the emperor Claudius, which is the forty- 

ond of Jeſus Chriſt, Mr. Dodwell conjectures 
this in his annals upon Quintilian, who is my guide 
in chronology as to what relates to the birth, life, 
and employments of our rhetorician, which he has 
diſpoſed in a very clear and probable order. 

The place of his birth is diſputed. Many ſay 
that he was a native of Calagurris, a city of Spain, 
upon.- the Heber, now called Calaborra. Others 
believe, with: ſufficient foundation, that he was born 
at Rome. l | 7 


It is not certainly known whether he was the fon Senee, 


or grandſon of the orator Fabius, mentioned by | 
Seneca the farher, and placed by him in the num- 
te of thoſe. orators, whoſe reputation dies with 


of the rhetoricians at Rome, in.which youth were 
taught eloquence... He uſed another more effectual 


method for the attainment of it, which was to 


make himſelf the diſciple of the orators of the 
greateſt reputation, Domitius Afer held at that 


Qz time 


Con trov. 
5 in 


cheek 


Quintilian, without doubt, frequented the ſchools | 


- 
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mime the firſt rank ene Quintilian did 
not content himſelf with him plead at the 
bar; he often viſited him; and that venerable old 
man, though the admiration of the age he lived in, 
did not diſdain to converſe with a youth, in whom 
he obſerved great and very promiſing talents. This 
important ſervice thoſe, who are grown old with 
glory in this illuſtrious profeſſion,” have in their 
power to render their juniors, eſpecially when they 
have quitted the bar for the ſake of retirement. 
Pheir ® houſes may then become a kind of public 
ſchools for the youth, who may addreſs themſelves 
to them, to be informed by what means they muſt 
ſucceed.” Quintilian knew how to improve Afer's 
ood-will to his own advantage; and it appears, 
by the queſtions he propoſed to him, that he had 
in view the forming of his taſte and judgment by 
theſe converſations. He Þ aſked him one day 
which of the poets he thought came neareſt Homer. 
| Quintil. - Virgil, ſays Aſer, is the ſecond, but much nearer the 
I. 12. c. 11. $8 than the third. He had the grief to ſee this 
great man, who had ſo long done honour to the 
bar, ſurvive his own reputation, from not having 
known how to apply the wiſe advice of 4 Horace, 
and from having Choſen rather to ſink under the 
weight of his function than retire, as he is re- 
Y hed; malle « eum eficere, _— 2 25 nere. Domi 


2 ene 8 a 3 juvenes more kn, & 
veram dicendi viam velut ex oraculo petent, Hos ile formabit, 
- eloquentiæ parens.. Quintil. I. 12. c. 11. | 

7 Utar verbis iifdem quæ ex Afro Domitio juvenis accepi : qui 
mihi i interroganti, quem Homero credere maximè accedere ; Secun- 
dus, inquit, eſt Virgilius, propior amen primo * tertio. * 
til. I. 10. c. x. 

1 Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 

Peccet ad extremum adage & ilia ducat. 


Hor. Ep. 1. I. 1. 
Prudent diſmiſs the courſer from the race, 
le age and broken dl; 1 8 alſgrace. 
$i tius 


— 
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dus Afer died in the 59th year of the Chriſtian Ara, - | 


the ſame year that Juvenal was born. 1 
Two years after, Nero ſent Galba governor in- An. J. C. 


to Hiſpania Tarraconenſis. It is believed that Quin- 


tilian followed him thither, and that, after having 

taught rhetoric, and exerciſed the profeſſion of an 
advocate during upwards of ſeven years, he return- 

ed to Rome with him. „C 

It was about the end of this year that Galba was, An. J. C. 
declared emperor, and Quintilian opened 4 ſchool 68. 


of rhetoric at Rome. He was the firſt who taught 


it there by public authority, and with a ſalary from 
the ſtate; for which he was indebted to Veſpaſian. 
For, according to * Suetonius, that prince was the Sueton. in 


| firſt-that aſſigned the rhetoricians, both Greeks and VeÞ-c- 38. 


Romans, penſions: out of the public treaſury, to 

the amount of twelve. thouſand five hundred livres. Bont Ge! 
Before this eſtabliſhment there were maſters. who Herling. 
taught it without being authoriſed. by the public. 
Beſides the penſions: received by theſe rhetoricians 

from the ſtate, the fathers + paid a ſum for the 
inſtruction of their children, which Juvenal thought 

very ſmall in compariſon with thoſe they expended 

on trivial occaſions. For, according to him, no- 

thing coſt a father leſs than his ſon, though he re- 
gretted every thing expended on his education: 

Res nulla minoris Conſtabit patri quam filius. This 

ſum amounted to two hundred and fifty livres: 

Duo ſeſtercia. Quintilian was public profeſſor of 
rhetoric twenty years with univerſal applauſe. 

He exerciſed, at the ſame time, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs, the function of an advocate, and acquired 

alſo great reputation at the bar. When the diffe- 


4 Primus & fiſco Latinis Græciſque rhetoribus annua centena con- 
i | 8 „ 
T Hos inter ſumptus ſeſtertia Quintiliano 5 
Ut multum duo ſufficient. Res nulla minoris 
Conſtabit patri quam filius. 1 


Juv. Sat. 7. I. 3. 


; Q 3 rent 


» — 
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Quint. 1.4. * of a cauſe were diſtributed to different 


3 8 pleaders, as was the cuſtom of old, he was gene- 


_ rally choſen to ſtate or open the matter of it, which 
16. requires great method and perſpicuity. He excelled 
e-:: alſo in the art of moving the paſſions; and he“ 
confeſſes, with that modeſt freedom natural to him, 
that he was often ſeen, in pleading; not only to ſhed 
tears, but to change countenance, turn pale, and 
Expreſs all the ſigns of the moſt lively and ſincere 
afffiction. He does not deny but it was to this ta- 
lent chat he owed his reputation at the bar. And 
indeed it is chiefly by this character, that an orator 
diſtinguiſhes: himſelf, and conciliates all the ſuf. 
- ies 1 in his favour - 
We ſhall ſoon ſee how wall qualified: he was to 


| inftru® youth, and in what manner he acquired the | 


love and eſteem” of every body on that account, 


" Athongit the many” illuſtrious diſeiples that fre. | 
quented his ſchool, ' Pliny "the younger did him 


moſt honour, by the beauty of his getiius, the ele- 

gance and ſolidity of his ſtile, the admirable ſweet- 

neſs of his diſpoſirion, his liberality to men of learn. 

ing, and his peculiar warmth of gratitude for his 

maſter, of which he afterwards gave him a mol 
iluſtrious proof. 1 E 

After having devoted ervirely twenty years to the 

inſtruction of youth in the ſchool, and the defence 

of clients at the bar, he obtained the emperor Do- 

mitian*s permiſſion to quit both thoſe equally uſe- 

Quint. ful and laborious employments. Inſtructed by the 

ase example of his maſter Domitius Afer, he be- 

heved it proper to think of a retreat, before it be- 

came abſolutely neceſſary; and that he could not 

put a more > graceful . to his labours, than by 


* Hzc diſſimulanda mihi non fuerunt, quibus, ipſe, quantuf: 
eumque ſum aut fui, (nam perveniſſe me ad aliquod nomen ingenii 
credo) frequenter motus ſum ut me non lacrymæ ſolum deprehende. 
rint, ſed pallor, & vero ſimilis dolor. Quintil, 


renouncing 
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renouncing them, at a time when he ſhould be re- 
gretted: Hauęſtiſſimum nem putalumus definere dum 

defigerarawur z, whereas Domitius chaſe rather. to 
fink under the weight of his profeſſion, than to 


% 


| tay it down. It was upon this occaſion that he . 


rater, ſays he, if be would take my opinion, would 


gives wiſe advice to his brethren the pleaders. The 


fund a retreat, before be fell into the ſnares of age, 


goo d conditian. 


nl goin the port, hig bis veſſel WAS kf ſaund and in 


 Quintilian, however, at that time, was only f An. * c. 


or ſeven and forty years old, a florid and robuſt ** 
time of life. Perhaps his lo application had 
begun to 1mpair his health. wever that were, 
his was not à leiſure of lidvlence and ſloth, but 
of activity and ardour, fo that he became in ſonic 
meaſure ſtill more uſeful to the public than he had 
ever been by all his paſt labours. For indeed the 
latter were confined: within the narrow bounds of 
a certain number of perſons and years; whereas 
the works, which were the fruit of his retirement, 
have inſtructed all ages: and we may ſay, that 
Quimilian's ſchool has continued the ſchool of 
mankind. from his death, and ſtill continues to re- 
ſound with the admirable precepts. he has left us 


upon eloquence. 


He began by compoſing a treatiſe upon the cauſes An. J. c. 


of the corruption of eloquence, the loſs of which can 
never be ſufficiently regrerted. It undoubtedly is 
not the piece {till extant under the title of a dialogue 
pon the orators, 

At the time when he began this work; he loft 
the youngeſt of his two ſons only five years of age: | 
and ſome months after a ſudden death deprived * 
him of his wife, who was only nineteen years old, 
and even ſomething leſs. 


1 Antequam in has ætatis veniat 1 receptui canet, & 1 ia 
aug integra nave perveniet. Quint. . Fic e IT 


24 Some 


89. 


Quintil. 


in — 
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An. J. C. Some time after, at the ſollicitation of his friends, 
* he began his great work, the" ſnſtitutiones Oratorie, 
confilting of twelve books : of which I hall giye 

an account in the ſequel. 5111 
2 * e. He had finiſhed he firſt: _ bloks of it it, when 


Quintil, in che emperor Domitian committed the two youn 


Pocem. princes, his great nephews, whom he deſigned for 
5 his ſucceſſors, to his care. They were the grand: 
We, in ſons of his ſiſter Domitilla, whoſe: daughter, named 


Fe 25. alſo Domitilla, had married Flavius Clemens, the 
emperor's couſin. german, by whom ſhe had thoſe 
two princes. This was a new motive to him for 
redoubling his application to complete his work. 
His own words deſerve ee the paſſage be- 
ing remarkable. * Hitherto?? „ ſays he, addreſ- 
ſing himfeif to Victorinus, to whom he dedicates 
this piece, I wrote only for you and me; and 
*©: confining” thoſe inſtructions to our own houſes, 
* when the public did not think fit to approve 
them, I thought myſelf too happy that they 
© might be uſeful to your ſon and mine; but ſince 
«the emperor has vouchſaſed to charge me with 
the education of his -nephews, ſhould I eſteem 


4. a] CO the e of a God, and _ 


£1. Tt 


28 


: 5 Inftitptio ae a ceteris, contenti Jars domettico uſu x yideharnur, 
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iu the value of the honour he has conferred upon 

% me, if I did not meaſure the greatneſs of my 
«undertaking by that idea. And indeed, in what- 
% ever manner I conſider it, whether in regard to 


“ manners, or on the fide of knowledge and art, 
% what ought I not to do, to deſerve the eſteem 
* of ſo ſacred a cenſor; a prince, in whoſe perſon 
“ fupreme eloquence is united with ſupreme pow- 
er? If then we are not ſurpriſed to ſee the moſt 


excellent poets, not only invoke the muſes at 


$ the beginning of their works, but again implore 
* their / aſſiſtance, whenever in the courſe of it 
e ſome new important object ariſes to be treated 
on; with how much greater reaſon ought I to be 
“ pardoned, if what 1 did not at firſt I now do, 
“and call all the gods to my aid, particularly 
« him, under whoſe auſpices I write from hence- 
forth, and who, more than all the reſt, preſides 
e over ſtudy and ſcience? May he then be propi- 


* tious to me; and. proportioning his graces to the 


* high idea he hath given of me, in a choice ſo 
« glorious and fo difficult to ſuſtain, may he in- 
25 ſpire my mind with the force and elevation it 
* wants, and render me ſuch as he hath believed 
“ me. Et me, qualem eſſe credidit, faciat. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that there is in this com- 


pliment abundance of wit, loftineſs, and grandeur, 
eſpecially in the thought with which it concludes: 
And render me ſuch as he hath believed me, But is it 


poſſible to carry flattery and impiety to a greater 


eight, than to treat a prince as a God, who was 


a monſter of vice and cruelty. Nor am I even ſure 


whether the laſt thought be ſo juſt as it is ſhining : 
And reader me ſuch as he has believed me. He was not 
ſuch then in reality : and how came this pretended 
god to believe he was? Again, if, inſtead of ex- 
tolling the regularity and purity of his manners, he 
had contented himſelf with enlarging upon his elo- 

„ quence, 
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quence, and the other talents of the mind upon 


which he valued himſelf, the flattery had been le 
odious. He praiſes him in another place in the 


fame manner, where he Prefers him above all 
other poets; at which time it is very likely, that 


the conſular ornaments were rh 5 Quin 
wan. One, 

The care oft "Ow pee pries enen, with 
which Quintitian was charged, did not hinder him 
upon his book, the Infitutiones Ora- 
toria. His regard for his only ſurviving ſon, whoſe 


happy genius and diſpoſition merited his whole ten- 


nels and attention, was a powerful motive with 
him for haſtening that work, which he conſidered 


as the moſt valuable part of the inheritance he 
ſhould leave him; in order, ſays he himſelf, that, 
if any unforeſeen aceident ſhould deprive that dear 


child of his father, he might, even after bis death, 
ſerve him as a guide and'preceptor; 
Continually filled therefore with the thought and 
apprehenſion of his mortality, he labouted night 
and day upon his work; and had already finiſhed 
the fifth book of it, when an early death robbed 
him of that darling child, in whom his whole; joy 
and conſolation Was entered: This was to him, 


aſter the loſs he had already ſuſtained of his young- 
eſt ſon, a new ſtroke of thunder, that entirely over- 


whelmed him with anguiſh and affliction. His 
grief, or rather deſpair, vented irſelf in complaints 
and reproaches againſt the gods themfelves, whom 
he loudly accuſed of injuſtice and cruelty ; decla- 


ring, that it was plain, after fo cruel and unjuſt a 


treatment, which neither himſelf nor his children 
had deſerved, that there was no providence to ſu- 
perintend affairs below. | 


Diſcourſes of this kind ſhew, in a clear light, 


ow even the moſt perfect probity of the Pagans 


: for T do not know whether all antiquity can 
inſtance 
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inſtance one man of a more humane, reaſonable, 


vile, and virtuous character than Quintilian, ac- 


cording}. to the rules of Paganiſm. His books 
abound with excellent maxims upon the education 
of ehildten, upon the care which parents ought to 
take to preſerve them from the dangers and cor- 
ruption of the world, upon the attention maſters 
ought to have that the precious depoſit of inno- 


cence remain unblemiſhed in them, upon the gene- 


rous diſintereſtedneſs incumbent upon perſons in 


power, and, laſtly, upon the zeal and love ſor 


juſtice and the public good. 5 wh 0 
His grief had been very juſt, if attended with 
moderation: for never did a child deſerve more to 
be regtetted than this. Beſides the graces of nature 
and exterior attributes, a charming tone of voice, 
an amiable phyſiognomy, with a ſurpriſing facility 
in-pronouncing the Greek and Roman languages, 
as if he had been born to excel equally in them 
both, he had the moſt happy diſpoſition that could 
be deſired for the ſciences, united with a taſte and 
inclination for ſtudy that aſtoniſned his teachers. 
But the qualities of his heart were ſtill more ex- 
traordinary than thoſe of his head. Quintilian, 
who had known abundance of youth, declares with 
an bath, that he had never ſeen ſo much probity 
of inclination, goodneſs of ſoul, ſweetneſs of tem- 
fr and elegance of mind, as in this dear child. 
n an ill neſs of eight months continuance, he ſhew- 
ed an evenneſs and conſtancy of mind, that his 
phyſicians could never ſufficiently admire, oppoſing 
fears and pains with ſurpriſing fortitude, and, upon 
the point of expiring, conſoling his father, and en- 
deavouring to prevent his tears. What a misfor- 
tune was it that ſo many fine qualities were loſt ! 
But what a ſhame and reproach were it for Chriſtian 

children to be leſs virtuous ! 


After 
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After having abandoned his ſtudies for ſome 
time, Quintilian, having recovered himſelf a little, 
reſumed his work ; for which, he ſays, the public 
ought to have the more favourable opinion of him, 
as from thenceforth he laboured no longer for him- 


ſelf, his writings, as well. as fortune, being to paſs 


away to ſtrangers. He at length finiſned his plan 
in twelve books. It coſt him little more than two 
years: of which beſides he had employed a great 
part, not in actually compoſing, but in preparing, 
and collecting all the matter of which it was to 


conſiſt, by the peruſal of abundance of authors, 


who had treated on the ſame ſubject. And we 
have ſeen how many afflictions and melancholy af. 
fairs he had upon his hands, during that time, It 
is aſtoniſhing, and almoſt incredible, how ſo perfect 
a work could be compoſed in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 
His * deſign was to follow the advice of Horace, 
who, in his art of poetry, recommends to authors 
the not being in too much haſte to publiſh their 
Writings. Accordingly he kept his by him, in or- 
der to reviſe them at his leiſure with cooler thought, 
to give time to the firſt emotions of ſelf-love and 
the eomplacency people always have for their own 


productions to cool; and to examine them no longer 


with the fond prepoſſeſſion of an author, but with 
the temper and impartiality of a reader. He could 
not long reſiſt the eager deſire of the public to have 
his works, and was in a manner reduced to abandon 
them to it, contenting himſelf with wiſhing: them 


ſucceſs, and recommending to his bookſeller to 


take great care that they were exact and correct. 
It muſt have been at leaſt a year before they could 
be in a condition to appear. We are obliged to 


VUſus deinde Horatii conſilio, qui in arte poẽtica ſuadet, ne præ- 
cipitetur editio, nonumque prematur in annum; dabam iis otium, ut, 
refrigerato inventionis amore, diligentids repetitos tanquam lector 


perpenderem. 6 
| the 
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the Abbe Gedoyn for having inabled the public to lt 
| judge of the merit of this author, by the tranka- ll 
tion he has publiſhed of his works. li 

Mr. Dodwell believes, it was about this time An. FE. 
that Quintilian, being no longer employed in com- 94. 
poſing his great work, which he had lately finiſh- | 
ed, thought of a ſecond * marriage, and accord- Il! 
ingly eſpouſed the grand-daughter' of Tutilius, as | 
Pliny the younger calls him. He had a daughter 
by her about the end of this year. 

Domitian, notwithſtanding his pretended A An. J. &. 
was killed in his palace by Stephanus, who had put 36. 
himſelf at the head of the conſpirators. That em- | li 
peror had cauſed Flavius Clemens, then conſul, to be | lil 
put to death, and had baniſhed his niece Flavia Do- | " 
mitilla, the wife of Clemens. He had alſo baniſhed { 
St. Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of one of the | 
ſame conſul's ſiſters. All theſe perſons ſuffered for 
the faith in Jeſus Chriſt. - The death of Clemens 
haſtened that of Domitian, either through the hor- 
ror and fear it gave every body, or becauſe it ani- 
mated Stephanus againſt him, who was the freed- 
man and ſteward of Domitilla, the wife of Clemens, 
of whoſe eſtate he was obliged to give an account, 
and was accuſed of malverſation in that reſpect. 1 
Nerva ſucceeded Domitian, and reigned only ſix- An. J. C. 1 
teen months and ſome days. Trajan, whom he 98. 9 
had adopted, was his ſucceſſor, and reigned twenty AF 
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years. 

Nothing is 2 of Quintilian from the death j 
of Domitian, except the marriage of his daughter, 1 
admitting he had one. When the was of age to I 
marry, he gave her to Nonius Celer. Pliny fiena- | j 


lifed himſelf, on this oecaſion, by a generoſity and 7 
gratitude, which, in my opinion, do him more ho- \ 
nour than his writings, excellent as they are. He 
had ftudied eloquence under Quintilian. The 


4 * This Second marr rage is not certain, but ſeems very probable. bt 
works 
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works he has left us ſufficiently prove, that he was 


a diſeiple worthy of ſo great a maſter : but the fol. 


lowing fact no leſs denotes the goodneſs of his heart, 


and the remembrance he conſtantly retairted of the 


ſervices he had received from him. As ſoon as he 
knew that Quintilian intended to marry his daugh. 
ter, he thought it incumbent on him to expreſs 
his gratitude to his maſter by a ſmall preſent, The 
difficulty was to make him accept it. He wrote 
him a letter upon that head, that can never be ſuf. 


.  Eciently-admired for its art and delicacy, of which 
' ſhall inſert a tranſlation in this place. ” 


 Pliny's letter to Quintilian. 


6 * Though the moderation. of your mind is 
6 very great, and you have educated your daughter 
<« as becomes Quintilian's daughter, and the grand- 


4 daughter of Tutilius: however, as ſhe is about 
© to marry Nonius Celer, a perſon of diſtinction, 


«© whoſe employments in the ſtate impoſe a kind 


«© of neceſſity upon him of appearing with ſplen- - 


« dor, it is proper, that ſhe ſhould adapt her 
„ dreſs and equipage to the rank of her huſband, 
<< Thele exterior things indeed add nothing to our 
« dignity, they however expreſs and adorn it. [ 
© know how very rich you are in the goods of the 
© mind, and that you are much leſs ſo in thoſe of 
«* fortune than you ought to be, Let me claim 


* Quamvis & ipſe ſis continentiſſimus, & filiam tuam ita inftitu- 
eris, ut decebat filiam tuam, Tutilii neptem : cum tamen fit nup- 
tura honeſtiſſimo viro Nonio Celeri, cui ratio civilium officiorum 
neceſſitatem quandam nitoris imponit; debet, ſecundum conditiones 
mariti, veſte, comitatu augeri: quibus non quidem augetur digni- 
tas, ornatur tamen & inſtruitur. Te porro animo beatiſſimum, mo- 
dicum facultatibus ſcio. Itaque partem oneris tui mihi vendico, &, 
tauquam parens alter puellæ noſtræ, confero quinquaginta millia 
nummum : plus collaturus, niſi a verecundia tua ſola mediocri- 
tate munuſculi impetrari pofte conſiderem, ne recuſares. Vale. 
Bp. 32. I, 6, » : 


e therefore 
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« therefore a part in your obligations, and, as an- 


« other father, give our dear daughter fifty thou- 4bour 
« ſand ſeſtertia, (12,500 livres) to which I ſhould 45%, 
„add, if I was not affured, that the mediocrity of “-x 


« the preſent is the ſole means to prevail upon 
% your modeſty to accept it.” Adieu. x 


This letter of Pliny's has one circumſtance in it 
very much for Quintilian's honour : that after 
having publicly employed twenty years with ſur- 
priſing reputation and ſucceſs, as well in inſtructing 
youth as pleading at the bar; after having long 
refided in the court with young princes, the educa- 
tion of whom ought to have given him, and un- 
doubtedly did give him, great credit with the em- 
peror ; he had made no great fortune, and had 
always remained in a laudable mediocrity. A fine 
example, but unhappily very ſeldom imitated ! 
Juvenal however intimates that Quintilian was 
yery rich, and that he had a conſiderable number 
of foreſts, from whence, no doubt, aroſe a very 
great revenue: | : | 


| Unde igitur tot 
Qvintilianus habet ſaltus ? 


Theſe riches muſt neceſſarily have been of later 
date than the time when Pliny made Quintilian the 


preſent we have mentioned. }It is believed, that, if 


real, they were the effect of the liberality of Adrian, 
when he attained the empire, for he declared him- 


felf the protector of the learned. Quintilian was Ar. J. C. 


then ſeventy-[ix years old. It. is not known whether 
he lived long after, and hiſtory tells us nothing of 


his death. 


II. The 
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II. The plan and charatter of Quintilian's rhetoric, 


I The rhetoric of Quintilian, intitled Iaſtitutiones 


Oratoriæ, is the moſt complete antiquity has left us. 
His deſign in it is to form the perfect orator. He 
begins with him in his cradle and front his birth, 
and. goes on with him through all the ſtages of life 


to the ne This rhetoric conſiſts of twelve 


books. In the firſt he treats of the manner in 
which children ſhould be educated from their earlieſt 
infancy ; from whence he proceeds to grammar, 
The ſecond lays down rules to be obſerved in the 
ſchools of rhetoric, and ſolves ſeveral queſtions in 
regard to the art itſelf, as whether it be a ſcience, 


whether uſeful, &c. The five following books | 


contain the rules of invention and diſpoſition. The 
eighth, ninth, and tenth books include all that re- 


lates to elocution. The eleventh, after a fine chapter 


upon the manner of ſpeaking with propriety as an 
orator, de apte dicendo, treats of memory and pro- 
nunciation. In the twelfth, which is perhaps the 
fineſt of them all, Quintilian lays down the per- 
ſonal qualities and obligations of an advocate, as 
ſuch, and with regard to his clients; when he 
ought to quit his profeſſion ; and how employ his 
retirement. Lhe > x 
One of the peculiar characters of Quintilian's 


rhetoric is, its being written with all the art, ele- 


gance, and energy of ſtile it is poſſible to 15 70 
He * knew, that precepts, when treated in a naked, 


fimple, and ſubtile manner, are only proper to dry 
up the ſources of the mind, and, if 1 may uſe the 
expreſſion, to make a diſcourſe lean and languid, by 


Plerumque nudz illæ artes ,nimia ſubtilitatis affeRatione, fran · 
you atque concidunt quicquid eſt in oratione generoſius, & omnem 
uccum ingenii bibunt, & oſſa detegunt: quæ, ut eſſe & aſtringi 


nervis ſuis debent, fic corpore operienda ſunt. Quintil. in Proœm. 


I. 


depriving 
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depriving it of all grace and beauty, and leaving 
it nothing but nerves and bones, more like a ſkele- 
ton than a healthy and natural body. * He there- 
fore endeavoured to introduce into his Inſtitutions 
all the ornament and elegance of which ſuch a 
Vork was ſuſceptible z not, as he ſays himſelf, 
with the view of diſplaying his wit, (for he could 
have choſen à far more fruitful ſubject for that 
purpoſe) but that youth, from the attraction of 


to the reading and ſtudying of his precepts, which 
without grace and ornament, could not fail, in of- 


a richneſs of thoughts, expreſſions, images, and 
eſpecially compariſons, which a lively imagination, 
adorned with a profound knowledge of nature, 
continually ſupplies, without ever exhauſting itſelf, 
or falling into diſagreeable repetitions : compari- 
ſons, which throw ſuch a fulneſs of light and 
beauty into precepts, often obſcure and diſguſting 
in themſelves, as give them a quite different ſpirit 
and effect. | | Th 
The Þ principal end of Quintilian, in his rheto- 
tic, was to oppoſe the bad taſte of eloquence thar 


: prevailed in his time, and revive a manner of 
winking and judging more ſound and ſevere, and 
„note conformable to the rules of the elegance of 


nature. Seneca had contributed more than any 
I other author to vitiate and corrupt the judgment 


, In ceteris admiſcere tentavimus aliquid nitoris, non jactandi in- 

Y gen gratia (namque in id eligi materia poterat uberior) ſed ut hoc 

e ipſo alliceremus magis juventutem ad cognitionem eorum quæ ne- 
teffaria ſtudiis arbitrabamur, ſi, ducti jucunditate aliqua lectionis, li- 

} bentids di ſcerent ea, quorum ne jejuna atque arida traditio averte« 


rt animos, & aures (præſertim tam delicatas) raderet, verebamur. 
1. Nuintil. l. 3. C. 1. 


m '+ Quod accidit mihi, dum corruptum & omnibus vitiis fractum 
pl dicendi” genus revocare ad ſeveriora judicia contendo. Quiutil. 
[2 „10. c. 1. | | 
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pleaſure, might apply themſelves with more ardour 


lending the delicacy of their ears, to diſguſt alſo 
their minds. Accordingly we find in his writings 


A 
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3 of the Roman youth, and to ſubſtitute, in the place 
| of that manly and ſolid eloquence which had pre. 
vailed all his, time, the prettineſſes, if I may be 
allowed to call them fo, of a ſtile ſurfeited with 
ornaments, glittering thoughts, quaint conceits, 
antitheſes, and points, He perceived aright, that 
his“ works would never pleaſe thoſe who admired 
the antients: for which reaſon he never ceaſed to 
| Tpeak ill of, and diſcredit, them, even. the authon 
who were molt eſteemed, as Cicero and Virgil. l. 
conſequence of this conduct enſued an almoſt uni. N er 
verſal contempt for them; ſo that, when Quinti: Wa! 
lian began to teach, he found no, author but Se. cla. 
neca in the hands of youth. He did not endea. WM £ 
vour abſolutely to exclude him, but could not {Wo 
ſuffer his being preferred to writers of incomparably {Wau 
| greater merit. | Cong | upe 
. For the reſt we ought not to be ſurpriſed that N 
this bad taſte made ſo rapid a progreſs. in ſo ſhox WM dec 
a time: which is indeed no more than what uſually N be 
Happens. There wants but a ſingle perſon of 2 W% 
certain character to vitiate all the reſt, and to cor- Mita 
rupt the language of a whole nation. Such wa Ws 
Quintil, Seneca. I omit ſpeaking in this place of the other A 
ibid. qualities, for which he was admired : an happy nd 
z 1 and univerſal genius; a vaſt extent of knowledge; ud 
a profound erudition in philoſophy ; and à mor MI 
lity abounding with the juſteſt and moſt ſolid prin- WM det 
eiples. T o keep. within the bounds of my: ſubject, des 
he had an eaſy and exuberant wit, a fine and rich 7. 


1 — . . 2 TY . . . Mon! 
imagination, a ſhining; facility in his compoſitions, I de 
| bPolid thoughts, expreſſions curious and full of ener WF . 
gy, with happy and ſprightly turns and conceits. BF ant 
| 3 | | 1 | 1 
,® * | Tum autem ſolus hic ferè in manibus adoleſcentium fut WW can 
Quem non equidem omnino conabar excutere, ſed: potioribus p!#- * 
Ferri non ſinebam, quos ille non deſtiterat inceſſere, cum diverſi ii I en 
conſcius generis, placere fe in dicendo poſſe iis, quibus illi placerent, ka” 
0 difideret. bid. | | | ui 

| But, 

a 
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But, as to his ſtile, it was almoſt vicious in all its 
s, and 10 much the more dangerous, as it was 


ll over luxuriant with charming faults and beau- 


u defects. | | 142 
This florid ſtile, this taſte for point and quaint- 
neſs, the more dangerous as the more eaſy and af- 
fecting, and therefore the more conformable to the 
character of youth, ſoon ſeized the whole city. It 
became + neceſſary that every proof and every pe- 
riod ſhould conclude with ſome glittering thought, 
or fingular and ſurpriſing turn, to ſtrike the ear, 
attrack particular attention, and in ſome meaſure 
claim applauſe. 5 5 Wy 
Quintilian believed himſelf obliged to attack this 
bad taſte with the - utmoſt vigour z which he does 
almoſt throughout his whole work, by laying down 
upon the model of the antients, the principles of 
rue and ſolid eloquence, It is not, as he often 
declares, and as his ſtile ſufficiently ſhews, becauſe 
Ie was an enemy to the beauties and graces of diſ- 
courſe, - 4 He confeſſes, that Cicero himſelf, to de- 
fend his clients, employed not only ſtrong but ſhin- 
ing arms; and that in the cauſe of Cornelius Balbus, 
in which he was often interrupted by the applauſes, 
and univerſal clapping of hands of his auditors, 
ſublimity, pomp, and glitter of eloquence occa- 


* Sed in eloquendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo pernicioſiſſima, 
quod r duleibus . Velles a: ſuo ee dixiſſe, 
lieno Judicio. 1 | 

7 Nune illud volunt, ut omnis locus, omnis ſenſus in fine ſer- 
monis feriat aurem. Turpe autem ac prope nefas ducunt reſpirare 
wo Joco qui acclamationem non petierit. Quintil. I. 8. c. 5. 

{ Nec fortibus modo fed etiam fulgentibus armis præliatus in 


cauſa eſt Cicero Cornelii: qui non aſſecutus eſſet docendo Judicem 
tantum, & utiliter demum ac latinè perſpicuẽque dicendo, ut po- 


pulus Romanus admirationem ſuam, non acclamatione tantum, ſed 
etiam plauſu confiteretur. Sublimitas profetd, & magnificentia, 
E nitor, & auctoritas expreſſit illum fragorem——Sed ne cauſz qui - 
dem parum confert hic orationis ornatus. Nam qui libenter audi- 
unt, & magis attendunt, & facilius credunt, plerumque ipſa de- 


lectatione capiuntur, nonnunquam ipſa admiratione auferuntur. 


Ruintil, I. 8. c. 3. . ; 
R 2 ſioned 
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poſſumus, adjiciamus viriutibus. Ibid. c. 5. 
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fioned thoſe- loud acclamations. He adds to this 
motive a very true and judicious reflection, which 


ſeems to regard only the orator's reputation: that is, 
that the beauty of ſpeech conduces very much to 


the ſucceſs of a cauſe, becauſe thoſe who hear with 


pleaſure are more attentive, and become more in- 
clined to believe what they hear, won over as they 
are by the charms of diſcourſe, and ſometimes in a 
-manner borne away by the general admiration. 
Quintilian therefore does not reje& ornaments : 
but he inſiſts that“ eloquence, which is an enemy 
to paint, and all borrowed graces, admits no dreſs, 
but what is manly, noble, and majeſtic. He con- 
ſents, that it ſhould ſhine and be lovely, but from 


health, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, and that 
it ſhould owe its beauty ſolely to its natural vigour 


and florid complexion. He carries this principle 


ſo far as to ſay, Þ that, were he to chuſe, he ſhould 
prefer the rough, groſs force of the antients to the 


ſtudied and effeminate affectation of the moderns, 
But, ſays he, there is in this point a certain mean 
that may be obſerved, in like manner as there is 
a neatneſs and elegance at preſent in our tables and 
furniture, which is ſo far from being reproveable, 


that we ought, to the utmoſt of our power, to make 


it become à virtue in the general acceptation. 
We find, by the little 1 have related of Quinti- 
lian, how greatly uſeful the ſtudy of ſuch a work 
may be to form the judgment of youth. It is no 
leſs ſo in reſpect to the manners. He has ſcattered 


admirable maxims of that nature throughout his 


Sed hie ornatus, (repetam enim) virilis, fortis, & ſanctus ſit: 
nec effeminatam levitatem, nec fuco eminentem colorem amet : ſan- 
guine & viribus niteat. „Nuintil. ibid. 125 | | 
+ Et, fi neceſſe fit, veterem illum horrorem dicendi malim, quam 
iſtam novam licentiam. Sed patet media quædam via: ſicut in 
eultu viftuque acceſſit aliquis citra reprehenſionem nitor, quem, ſicut 


-  Thetoric, 


n 
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rhetoric, I have quoted part of them in my trea- 


But this fund of probity, ſo worthy in itſelf of 
our higheſt praiſes, is much diſhonoured by our 
rhetorician's impious flatteries in regard to Domi- 


tian, and by his deſpair on the death of his chil- 


dren, that roſe ſo high as to deny providence. This 


example, and many others of the like nature, in- 


ſtruct us how to think of theſe Pagan virtues which 
were ſolely founded in ſelf- love, and of a religion 
that afforded no reſource againſt the loſſes and evils 
to which human life is continually expoſed. 


III. Method of inſtructing youth in Quintilian's time. 


Before I conclude this article upon Quintilian, 1 
ſhall extract from his writings part of what relates 


x 


to the manner of teaching, as uſed at Rome, in 


* 
6 ha 4 . 


It appears to have been a very uſual cuſtom, at quintil. 
Rome, not to begin the inſtruction of children till l: 7. c. 1. 


they were ſeven years old, becauſe it was believed, 


that before that age they had neither ſufficient 
ſtrength of body nor extent of mind for learning. 


Quintilian thinks otherwiſe, and prefers the opij- 
nion of Chryſippus, who had compoſed a treatiſe 


of conſiderable extent, and in great eſteem, upon 
the education of children. Though that philoſo- 
pher allowed three years to the nurſes, he was from 


that age for having them 'induſtriouſly imbued 


with good principles of morality, and formed in- 
ſenſibly for virtue. Now, ſays Quintilian, if from 


that early ſtate: their manners may be cultivated, 


what hinders but their minds may alſo be improv- 
ed? What is a child to do from the time he begins 


to ſpeak ? For undoubtedly he muſt do ſomething. 


Is. it proper to abandon him entirely to the dil- 
courſes of women and men ſervants? At that age 


R 3 we 
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we know he is incapable eithet of pains or applica-- 


tion. Therefore this muſt not be ſo mueh a ſtudy 
as a play, whereby theſe firſt years of ihfancy, fill 


the ſcventh, which are generally loft, may be uſe- 
ruby applied in teaching him a thouſand e 


s Within the reach of his capacity. 


- They began with the ſtudy of the Greek las. 
ge but that of the Latin ſoon followed; from 
2 time they cultivated both languages with 
equal application. This is not practiſed with ſuffi- 
cient regularity amongſt the French, or indeed te 


Engliſh, who ſeldom or never know their native 
tongue by principles. 
When children had learnt to read well, and to 


write correctly, they were ant both che Latin * 


Greek grammars. 

They had for this end, private de 1801 in- 
ſtructedd chem at home, and others who taught in 
the public ſchools. Quintilian examines which of 


theſe two methods of reaching 1 is the moſt uſeful ; 
Aud, after having attentively conſidered the reaſons 


on both ſides, he declares for the public ſchools. 
The chapter wherein he treats oy e is _ 
of. the fineſt parts of this work. 


- Grammar was not conſidered: in: * times — 


a friwolous employment of little importance. The 


Romans fer an higher value upon it, and applied 


themſelves to it in a particular manner; convinced, 
that to propoſe making a progreſs in the ſciences, 


without the aſſiſtance of grammar, is like intend- 


ing to erect a building without a foundation. 
They did not dwell upon minute things and ſubtle- 


ties, which ſerve only to cramp' the genius, and 


make the mind dry and frigid; they ſtudied its 


principles, and examined its reaſons with care; for 


there is nothing) NP in grammar, bur. what is 
veel of 


Gramiinr, 
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Grammar, that is to ſay, the art of writing and Quintil. 
ſpeaking correctly, turns upon four principles, 1 
reaſon, antiquity, authority, and uſe, Quintilian 
ſays an admirable thing upon this laſt head. This 
word * aſe, according to him, requires an expla - 
nation, and it is neceſſary to define preciſely what 
we underſtand by it. For, if we take it, for what 
we fee done by the igenerality of people, the con- 
ſequences would be dangerous, not only in regard 
te language, but, what is more important, in re- 
ſpect to manners. For, ſays he, can it be expected 
men to ſee the generality follow or uſe 
what is beſt, and according to rule? He repeats 
ſeveral cuſtoms very common in his time, which 
ought not to be confidered as uſes, but as abuſes, 
though generally practiſed by the whole city. We 
ſhall call uſe therefore, as it relates to language, 
that which is received by the canſent of ſuch as 
ſpeak beſt; as, in regard to manners, that is 
uſe which has the approbation of the good and 
The care of teaching children to read and write I. x. c. 5. 
correctly, and of learning them the principles of 
the Greek and Latin tongues, was the firſt but not 
the chief duty of grammarians. They added to 
this the reading and explication of the poets, which 
was of exceeding great extent, and required pro- 
found erudition. They did not content themſelves 
with making children obſerve the propriety and. 


v Sed huic ipfi neceſſarium eſt judicium, conſtituendumque im- 
primis id ipſum quid fit, quod conſuetudinem vocemus. Quæ, fi ex 
eo quod plures faciunt nomen accipiat, periculoſiſſimum dabit præ- 
ceptum, non orationi modo, ſed (quod majus eſt) vitæ. Unde enim 
tantum boni, ut pluribus que recta ſunt placeant? Igitur ut velli, 
EX comam in Bras frangere, & in balneis perpotare, quamlibet hæc 
inyaſerint civitatem, non erit conſuetudo, quia nihil horum caret 
reprehenſione ſic, in loquendo, non, ſi quid vitiosè multis in- 
ſederit, pro regula ſermonis accipiendum erit Ergo conſuetudi- 
nem ſermonis vocabo conſenſum eruditorum; ſicut vivendi, con- 
_Acnſum bonorum. Lib. 1. cap. 4. 
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natural ſignification of words; the different feet in 
tlie conftxuction of verſes; the turns and expreſ- 


ſions! peculiar to poetry, with the tropes and Ans. 
They applied themſelves principally in ſhewing * 


what it was neceſſary to remark, in the œconomy or 


Lib. 1. c. 6. 


Joo So . 


conduct of a piece, and the conſiſtency of its parts 


and characters; what was fine in the thoughts and 
diction; and wherefore the ſtile was ſometimes 


flowing and luxuriant, and ſometimes ſuccinct and 
conciſe. They made children alſo perfectly ac- 
quainted with whatever had any relation, in the 


poets, either to fable or hiſtory, — however 
charging their memories with any thing uſeleſs. 
At leaſt, theſe are the rules „ N by Quinti- 
lian. He reckons it a F perfection, in a gramma- 
rian to be ignorant of certain things, which indeed 
do not deſerve to be known. | 

- The grammarians began alſo to Gori: potth for 
compolition; by making them write defcriptions, 


fables, and more-extentive narrations. They ſome- 


times made excurſions, of which Quintilian com- 
plains, into the province of the rhetoric, and made 
their diſciples compoſe diſcourſes, not only in the 
demonſtrative kind, which ſeemed. W to 
them, but even in the deliberative; + 


4 1. c. 7. At the ſame time that youth ed grammer, 


.. 


they were alſo. taught muſic, geometry, the man- 


ner of dancing that improves the perſon and mien, 


and the art of pronunciation, or of ſpeaking in 
public; all which were conſidered as eſſential to the 
future orator,” and always preceded the N of 
rhetoric. 

The age for entering upon this udy was not 


and could not be fixed, becauſe it depended on the 


MK. Przcipuz vero illa inßgat animis, quæ in economia virtus, 
uz in decoro rerum; quid perſonz cuique convenerit; quid in 
. laudandum; 3. quid 1 in verbis; ubi copia probabilis, ubi modus. 


+ Ex quo mihi inter virtutes Grammatici habebitur aliqua ne- 
ſcire,. 


\ 


progreſs 


* 
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progreſs. made in the previous ſtudies, , . What we 
certainly know of it is, that young perſons de- 


voted ſeveral years to it: Adulti ferè pueri ad bos L. 2. c. 2. 


preceptores iransferuntur, & apud eos juvenes etiam 
facti perſevcrant. We may conjecture, that they 
generally began rhetoric at thirteen or fourteen. 
years of age, and continued at it till ſeventeen or. 
eighteen. The length of time employed in this 
ſtudy ought not to ſurpriſe us, becauſe, at Rome as 
well as Athens, eloquence opening the door to the 
higheſt dignities of the republic, this art was the 
principal employment of the youth of both cities. 
We muſt not forget, that at Rome. they ſtudied 
rhetoric, under both Greek and Latin maſters. __ 
The function of a rhetorician included two parts, 
precepts and declamations. 1 55 

Quintilian, in ſeveral paſſages of his work, proves 
the utility and neceſſity of precepts: but he is far 
from believing, that a ſcrupulous obſervance of 
them is indiſpenſably neceſſary in compoſing. Rhe- 
toric would certainly be very eaſy. and attainable, 
if it could be made to conſiſt in a ſmall number of 
fixed-and. certain rules; but its rules change accord- 
ing to time, occaſion, and neceſſity. For which 
reaſon * the principal requiſite in an orator is judg- 
ment, eh he is to determine differently his own. 
conduct, according to the exigency of affairs. 

The rhetorician dictated the precepts to his diſ- 
ciples, which muſt have taken up abundance of 
time: for the rhetorics were generally very long, 
as we may conclude from that of Quintilian. It 
often treated ſubjects of a very abſtracted, and very 
improper nature, in my opinion, to inſpire a taſte 
for eloquence. Theſe are that kind of paſſages, 
which, in regard to youth, I have taken the liberty 
to retrench in my edition of this rhetorician. He 


* Atque adeo res in oratore præcipua conſilium, quia variè & ad 
rerum momenta convertitur. Lib. 2. c. 14. 1 
found 


Lib. 2. c.. 


Lib. 2. c. 8. 
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wheti nay» 
and ctearnels 
them? 


To teach youth how to practiſe the precepts he 
had explained to chern, the maſter formed them 
11 cotmpoſttion. At firſt they made hiſtorical nar- 


hey then roſe to praiſing of great men, 


and blaming fuch as had rendered themſelves: 


odjous by their criminal actions; and ſometimes 
made parallels and 8 between them. They 
exercited themfetves alio in common places, upon 


avurice, ingratitude, and the other vices in general: 
and m'certainthemes which ſupplied abundant mat- 
ter for eloquence; for inftance, whether the country 
life is rable to that of the town? whether moſt. 


glory àcqujred in the field or at the bar? | 
Care was Ho taken to exerciſe the memory. 

wmntilian for this end is for having youth learn by 
heart ſelect paſſages out of the orators, hiſtorians, 
wholly to the grammarians. They will form 
their raſte early by this means, ſays he; their 


and other celebrated authors: the were left 
* 1 | 


memory will conftantly ſupply them with excellent 
models, which they will imitate even without think- 


ing of it: expreſſions, tours of thoughts and Hgures 


Will riſe up with no conftraint under their'pens, 
and preſent themſelves as treafures carefully reſerv- 


ed againſt occaſion. 


Sie aſſueſcent optimis, ſemperque habebunt intra ſe quod imi- 


tentur: etiam non ſentientes, formam illam, quam mente penitus 
acceperint, expriment. Abundabunt autem copia verborum opti- 
morum, & compoſitione ac figuris jam non quæſitis, ſed ſponte & 
ex repoſito velut theſauro ſe offerentibus. 


By 


found this cuſtom eſtabhſhed, and could not With 
prudence depart frum it. But he makes his readers 
-* > * ood amends, not only by the graces and beauties 
of file diffuſed through all the paſſages ſuſceptible 
of them, but ſtifl more by the ſolid reflections, 
with whichHhe'unites moſt of his precepts. And, 
atned them to ts difciples, what force 
weft his pronunciation have added to 
se O23 1 11 3 f 


e don e .. 
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By theſe different exerciſes, they were inſenſibly Lib. 2. e. 4. 
led on to the compoſition of diſcourſes in form, 
called declamations, in which the principal buſi- 
neſs of rhetoric conſiſted. Theſe were harangues 
compoſed upon feigned and imaginary ſubjects, in 
imitation of thoſe at the bar, and in the public de- 
liberations. Demetrius Phalereus was the firſt who 
introduced the uſe of them amongſt the Greeks. 
Declamations were inſtituted to prepare youth for. 
the real aftairs of the bar, of which they were pro- 
perly to be a faithful reſemblance :/-and as long as 
they kept within theſe juſt bounds, and, perfectly 
imitated the form and ſtile of actual pleadings, 
they were of great uſe. Accordingly this ſort of 
compoſitions compriſed all the parts and beauties 
of a coherent diſcourſe. - | EH +? HOY 
But this exerciſe, ſo uſeful in itſelf, degenerated 
ſo much chrough the ignorance and bad taſte of 
maſters, that declamations were one of the princi- 
cauſes of the ruin of eloquence, They made 
choite of fabulous ſubjects, entirely extraordinary 
and unnatural, which had no manner of relation ro 
the matters treated on at the bar. I ſhall cite a ſingle _ _ 
example of this kind, from which the reſt may be PDeclam. 4. 
known. There was a law which decreed, that the |. 9. 
hands of him who ſtruck or uſed violence to his 
father ſhould be cut off: Qui patrem pulſaverit, 
manus ei precidantur. A tyrant having cauſed a 
father and his two ſons to be brought to him in the 
citadel, ordered the ſons to beat the father. One 
of them; to avoid ſo horrid an impiety, threw 
himſelf headlong from the works of the citadel : 
the other, compelled by neceſſity, obeyed the 
command, and ſtruck his father; he afterwards 
killed the tyrant, who had made him his friend, 
and received the reward granted him by the laws 
in ſuch a caſe. He was however tried by the judges 
for having uſed violence to his father, and the pro- 
ſecutor demanded that his hands ſhould be W 
a e 
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The father takes upon him his defence. Matters 
of a much more extravagant nature were treated on 
in. declamations. The“ ſtile was ſuitable to the 
choice of the ſubjects, and conſiſted of nothing 
but ſtiff, far-fetched expreſſions, glittering conceits, 
points, antitheſes, quibbles and jingle, exceſſive 

es, frothy bombaſt, in a word, of all manner 
of puerile ornaments, crowded together without 
judgment or.choice.  -- 
Quintilian oppoſed. this bad taſte with the utmoſt 
; zeal, and applied himſelf. to reforming declama- 
tions, by reducing them to their original deſign, 
and making them conformable to the practice oi | 
the bar. Believing it improper, however, to 
poſe the torrent of cuſtom in a direct manner, 
abated of his ardour in ſome reſpects, and gave 
way to the ſtream in a certain degree. It will not 
be difagreeable.to ſee in what manner he, juſtifies 
this condeſcenſion himſelf... 


„ What then, ſome may ſays are youth never 
« to. be ſuffered to. treat on extraordinary ſub- 
<« jects.?. To, give a looſe/to their genius, to aban- 
don themſelves to the ſallies of a warm imagina- 


- Wo tion, and ſwell a little in their Bulls and aan | 


* He tolcrabilia effent, 6 be ee ituris viam 3 1 
nune & rerum tumore, & ſententiarum vaniſſimo ſtrepitu, hoc tan- 

tum proficiunt, ut, cum in forum venerint, putent ſe in alium ter- 
rarum orbem delatos. Et ideo ego adoleſcentulos exiſtimo in ſcholis 
ſtultiſſimos fieri, quia nihil ex ĩis, quæ in uſu habemus, aut audiunt, 
aut vident . fed mellitos verborum lobulos, & omnia dicta rnd 
* quaſi papa vere & ſeſamo ſparſa. Petron. in init. 

+ Quid ergo? Nunquam hec ſupra fidem, & poẽtica (ut vert di- 
cam) themata juvenibus pertractare permittemus, ut expatientur, & 
| materia, & quaſh in corpus eant? Erat optimum. Sed certè 

| int grandia & eh non ſtulta etiam, & acrioribus oculis in- 
tuenti ridicula. Ac, ſi jam cedendum eſt, impleat ſe declamator 
aliquando, dum ſeiat, a quadrupedes, cum viridi pabulo diſtentæ 
ſunt, ſanguinis detractione curantur, & fic ad cibos viribus conſer- 
vandis idoneos redeunt ; ita ſibi quoque tenuandos adipes, & quic- 
quid humoris corrupti contraxerit emittendum, ſi eſſe ſanus ac ro- 
. buſtus- ole. ' Alioqui, tumor ille inanis price: cujuſdue veri operis 

conatu ö £46, 2. c. 11. | 
That 
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That is undoubtedly right, ſays Quintilian. But 
<< then let them keep at leaſt to what is juſtly bold 
and ſwelling, and not give into what is ridicu- 
e lous and extravagant to all who have any ſenſe 
or diſcernment, - In fine, if we muſt have this 
* indulgence for declaimers, let them ſwell as much 
<< as they pleaſe, provided they remember, that as 
6 certain animals are turned looſe into the fields to 
« fatten upon the luxuriant herbage for a certain 
ce time, and afterwards are let blood, and return 
to their uſual] meat for the preſervation of their 

* vigour ; ſo they ought to diſtruſt their fulneſs, 
and retrench its vicious ſuperfluities, if they 
* would have their productions really ſound and 
«© vigorous. Otherwiſe, on their firſt attempts in 
„ public, they will find that imaginary fulneſs 
and abundance no more than empty ſwell and 
«© tumour.” 2775 
With ſuch wiſe precautions, declamations might 
be of great uſe to young perſons. Perfect diſ- 
courſes are not to be required or expected from 
them at firſt. A fruitful and abundant genius may 
be known from a boldneſs and ſpirit in attempting, 
though not always within the bounds of the juſt 
and the true. It is good to have always ſome- 
thing to retrench at theſe years. When a young 
perſon had worked in private upon a ſubject given 
him to treat on, he brought his compoſition to the 
ſchool, and read it before his companions. The 
maſter ſometimes, to render them more attentive, 
and to form their judgment, aſked them what they 
thoughr worthy of either praiſe or blame in the piece 
read to them. He afterwards determined the man- 
ner in which they were to judge of it, as well in 


eye EE — 


2 
A 


„ 
AQ 


In pueris oratio perfecta nec exigi, nec ſperari poteſt : melior 
autem eſt indoles læta, generoſique conatus, & vel plura juſto con- 
- cipiens interim ſpiritus. Nec unquam me in his diſcentis annis 
Sendur; fi quid ſuperfuerit. L. 2. c. 4. | 


regard 
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regard to the thoughts, as the expreſſion and tour: 
he pointed but the paſſages that were either to be 
made more clear, or to be enlarged or abridged; 
always ſoftening his criticiſm with an air of kindneſs, 
and — even with praiſe, in order to its being 
the better received. For my part, ſays * Quin- 
„ tilian, when I obſerved — perſons either too 
.< wanton. and luxuriant in their tile, or more bold 
than ſolid in their thoughts; 1 told them, for 
4 the preſent I would ſuffer it, but the time would 
come when I ſhould not permit the taking of 
+ ſuch liberties. And thus they were pleaſed wich 
< their wit, without being deceived on the ſide of 
* their judgment.” 
When the youth, upon the advice of his maſter, 
had carefully retouched his piece, he prepared to 
pronounce it in public; and this was one of the 
greateſt advantages derived from the ſtudy of rhe- 
toric, and at the ſame time one of the moſt labo- 


rious . * the ers as he ys ob- 
lernen: | 


> ©B 


| Declanar doces, oh ne x poſters Veai! 
4 Sat. wt 


With iron lungs who teaches to declaim. 


The Ness and friends of the 88 af- 
ſembled on theſe occaſions, and it was the height 


of joy to fathers to ſee their ſons ſucceed in theſe 


declamations, which prepared them for pleading, 
and 1 them to diſtinguiſh themſelves 1 in tune 
at the bar 


Amongſt he eee of e there 
is reaſon to be REIT that nothing is laid of the 


. e ego dicere pueris aliquid 5 Ueentius aut Janive, law- 


dare illud me adhuc; venturum tempus, quo idem non permitte- 


rem. OP & ingenio gaudebant, 4 non fallebantur. Ihid. 
| - reading 
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reading and explaining good: authors, which. alone 
is capable of forming entirely the taſte” of youth, 


255 


and of teaching them to compoſe: well Quintilian L. 2. 2 5. 


confeſſes, that this was not practiſed ar the titne he 
degan to teach rhetoric. He was ſenſible of all its 
advantages from the firſt, andiexer ciſed ſome young 


perſons in it, whom he inſtructed in private, in 


conſequence of their 8 requeſt: but, hauing 
found the contrary c eſtabliſhed in tlie ſchools, 
he was afraid to depart from the antient method; 
ſo much force and dominion has cuſtom over the 
mind of man! Convinced of the vaſt importance 
of this practice with regard to youth, he recom- 
mends it induſtriouſly in his oratorical inſtitutions : 
and, as the grammarian's buſineſs was to explain 
the poets: to them, he is for having the rhetorician 


do the ſame in reſpect to the orators and hiſtorians, 
but eſpecially the former, in reading them with the 


pupils, and making them ſenſible of all their. beau- 
ties; and he prefers. this. exerciſe far before * all the 
precepts of rhetoric, how excellent ſoever they may 

= examples being infinitely more improving in 
his opinion. For, ſays he, what the rhetorician 
contents himſelf with teaching, the orator ſets be- 
fore the eyes. The one points out the road youth 
are to take, the other in a manner leads them by 


the hand all the way : Quæ doctor præcipit, orator L. 10. c. r. 


ſtendit. 

I have perhaps enlarged a little too much upon 
what relates to this excellent maſter of rhetoric, 
from whom I have cited many paſſages, for which 
I ought to make ſome excule to the reader. I de- 
ſire him therefore to pardon my too manifeſt pre- 
judice and paſſion for Quintilian, who is my fa- 
vourite author, and whoſe writings have been the 


* Hoc diligentiæ genus auſim dicere plus collaturum diſcentibus, 
quam omnes omnium artes. — Nam in omnibus ferè minus valent 


3 quam exempla. Lib. 2. cap. 5. 
| ſubjects 
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ſubjects of my leſſons in the royal college more than 


forty years. I confeſs, that 1 am charmed and 


_ tranſported whenever I read his books, which al- 


ways ſeem new to me; and I ſet the higher value 


upon them, as I know no author more capable of 


| preſerving youth againſt the falſe taſte of eloquence, 


which ſeems in our days to aſpire at ſuperiority and 


dominion. . PR LW N : . > 
Several Saints have taught rhetoric, and have 


done abundance of honour to this profeſſion. by 


| their profound knowledge, and ſtill more by their 


ſolid piety: St. Cyprian, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 


St. Auguſtin, &c. The laſt mentions a celebrated 
rhetorician, named Victorinus, to whom a ſtatue 
was erected at Rome, where the learned inſtruc- 
tion he had given the children of the moſt illuſtrious 


| ſenators had acquired him great reputation. The 


affecting hiſtory of his converſion (for he had 
courageouſly renounced Paganiſm for the Chriſtian 
_— contributed very much to that of St. Au- 


CHAP- 
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N the ſubje& I am now to treat on, I have made 
J great uſe of Mr, Hardion's work upon the origin 
and progreſs of rhetoric amongſt the Greeks, of which 
only a ſmall part has been publiſhed. : 

It is hard to give a juſt idea and exact definition 
of ſophiſts, becauſe their condition and reputation 
have undergone various changes. It was at firſt a 
very honourable title. It afterwards became odious 
and contemptible from the vices of the ſophiſts; 


and the abuſe they made of their talents. Ar length 


the ſame title, in a manner reſtored to its privi- 
leges by the merit of thoſe who bore it, continued 
in honour for a conſiderable ſucceſſion of ages, 
| which did not however prevent many of them, 
even in thoſe times, from making an ill uſe of it, 


The name of Sophiſt amongſt the antients was 


of very great extent, and was given to all thoſe 
whoſe minds were adorned with uſeful and polite 
learning, and who imparted their knowledge to 
others, either by ſpeech or in writing, upon any 
ſcience or ſubject whatſoever. Hence we may judge 
how hononourable this character was at firſt, and 


what reſpect it muſt have drawn upon thoſe who, 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves by a ſuperior merit, made 


it their buſineſs to form mankind for virtue, ſcience, 
and the government of ſtates. The greateſt proof 
which can be given, ſays Iſocrates, of the ſingular 
eſtimation the ſophiſts were in, is, that Solon, who 
was the / firſt Athenian called ſophiſt, was judged 


Tp} ar- 


Jet 
P · 677. ; 
worthy 


I. 1. e. 29. head of the republic. 
amongſt 
"ſus, ànd his love for the polite arts, had brought 


Plato in 


Phedr. 
p. 269. 


Plut. in 
g Pericl. 
51 


tion. An 


Plut. in 
Pericl. 


Plut. in 
Lach. 


P- 180. 


, to Greece, we.have on 
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worthy by our anceſtors of being -placed at the 


1 reckons him 
che ſophiſts, Whom the opulence of Crœ- 


to his court. 
When, by the Gen of Croſus, Aſia minor was 


ſubjected to the arms of the Perſians, moſt of the 


ſophilt returned into Greece, and the city of Athens 


became, under the government of Piſiſtratus and 


his: children, the ONE rn and reſidence of 
the learned. 

\ To- underſtand aright the advantage they vere or 
ly to remember the impor · 
tant ſet᷑vices they dene Den, I mean in regard 

to policy and government. 

All arts, whoſe objects are great and confider- 
able, require a genius for diſcuſſion, and a ay 
knowledge of nature. The mind is thereby ac- 


cuſtomed to conceive lofty and ſublime thoughts, 


and inabled to attain its perfection. Pericles united 
with-the- moſt happy natural talents this habit of 
meditating and diſcuſſing. Having fallen into the 
hands of ANaxacoras, who followed this method 
ia every thing, he learned from him to trace things 
to their principles, and applied himſelf particularly 
to the ſtudy of nature. Hiſtory tells us the uſe he 
made of it on the occaſion of an eclipſe of the ſun, 
which had thrown his whole fleet into a conſterna- 
axagoras, who abounded in this kind of 
know! edge, made it the principal ſubject of his 
converſations with Pericles, who knew how to ſe- 
left from en what was priiery: to apply it to 
rhetoric. 

+Daixtons hs dacotaded — with Peri: 


b 193, cles, called himſelf only a muſician, but contraled 
184. 


a Pericles paſſed ' whole days with him, — to im- 
19 25 the ä he in had, or to acquire 


profound learning under that name and 


profeſſion; 


More. 


* 
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more. Damon was the moſt amiable man in che 

world, and never wanted abundant reſources upon 
whatever ſubject he was conſulted. He had ſtudied 
nature profoundly, and the effects of the different 
kinds of muſic. He compoſed excellently him- 

ſelf, and all his works tended to inſpire horror 'of 

vice and love of virtue. 

Whatever care this ſophiſt bad taken to conceal 
his real profeſſion, his enemies, or rather thoſe of 
Wales, perceived at length that his lyre was only 
aſſumed to diſguiſe him from their ſight. From 
thenceforth they uſed all means to dilcredit” him 
with the people. They painted him as an ambi- 
tious turbulent perſon, who favoured tyranny. 
The comic poets ſeconded them to the utmoſt of 
their power, 'by the ridicule they vented againſt 
him. He was at length cited to anſwer for himſelf 
before the judges, and baniſhed by the oſtraciſm. 
His merit and attachment to Pericles were his only 
crimes. 

That illuſtrious Athenian had alſo another teacher Plut. fs 
both in eloquence and policy, whoſe name and pro- 11 
feſſion muſt give ſurpriſe: this was the famous 169. 
Asp ASTA of Miletus. That woman, ſo much cele- N 
brated fos her beauty, knowledge, and eloquence, g * Ly 
was at the ſame time of two very different protet- Heſych. 
fions,/ a courtezan and a ſophiſt. Her houle was 0 9. 
an afſembly of the graveſt per ſonages 'of Athens. ro ibid» 
She gave her leſſons of eloquence and policy with 
ſo much politeneſs and modelty, that the huſbands 
were not afraid to carry their wives thither, here 
_ might be preſent without ſhame or danger. 

In her conduct and ſtudies ſhe” followed the ex- 
ample of another famous courtezan of Miletus, 
named THaRGEL1A, Whoſe talents had acquired 
her the title of ſophiſt, and whoſe exceeding beauty 
had raiſed her to the height of grandeur. When 
ee meditated the re of Greece, he en- bh 


gage” . 
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geged her to employ the charms of her perſon and 
Wit, to bring over ſeveral of the Grecian. cities to 
his fide, in which ſhe ſucceeded effectually. She 
at length ſettled in Theſſaly, where the ſovereign 
married her, and ſhe lived thirty years upon the 
Aſpaſia with abundance of wit and beauty united 
Nut. in à profound knowledge of rhetoric and policy. So- 
N- crates (a man of what wiſdom and reputation!) 
— boaſted, that it was to her inſtructions he was in- 
debted for all his eloquence, and aſcribed to her 
the merit of having formed all the great orators of 
his time. He intimates alſo in Plato, that A ſpaſia 
had the greateſt ſhare in compoſing the funeral ora- 
tion, pronounced by Pericles in praiſe of the Athe- 
© nians who fell in battle for their country, which 
appeared ſo admirable, that, when he had . done 
_ Fpeaking, the mothers and wives of thoſe he had 
{praiſed ran to embrace and crown him with 
wreaths and fillets, as a champion victorious in the 
Pericles was in no good underſtanding, with his 
wife, who conſented without any difficulty to be 
© divorced from him. After he had married her to 
Another, he took Aſpaſia in her ſtead, and lived 
with her in the moſt perfect union. She was a long 
time the mark of the poets ſatyric wit, who in 


1 


their comedies drew her ſometimes under the name] 


of Omphale, ſometimes of Dejanira, and ſometimes 
Plut. in under that of Juno: It is not certain whether it 
Pericl. * was before or after her marriage that ſhe was ac- 


p. 269. cufed before the judges for the crime of impiety. 


It is only ſaid, that Pericles ſaved her with great 
difficulty, and that he exerted all his credit and 
eloquence in her defence. © ens 

It is a pity that Aſpaſia, diſhonoured, by the ir- 
' regularity of her manners, and her profeſſion of a 
courtezan, the many fine qualities, for which ſhe 
=. 4 1; ee 


. 


* 
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vas otherwiſe ſo eſtimable, and which, without that : 


blot, would have made her an infinite honour to her 


ſex. But they prove, however, of what the ſex is 


capable, and how high they can carry the talents of 
the mind, and even the ſcience of governrent. 

Beides Anaxagoras, Damon, and Alpaſia, who 
had principally inſtructed Pericles in e oquence and 
policy, he had alſo ſeveral, other ſophiſts of great 
reputation. in his houſe. This conduct ſhews the 
value, which the great men of antiquity ſet upon, 
and the uſe they made of, the ſciences, which they 
were very far from conſidering as a Timple amuſe- 
ment, fic only at moſt to gratify the curioſity of a 
ſpeculative mind with rare and abſt acted know-" 
ledge, but incapable of forming perſons for _y 
government of ſtates. - | 

The extraordinary honours, paid by all Greece to 
the ſor ophiſts, proves how highly they were eſteemed 


26 


„ 4 


and flere. When they arrived at a City, they 8. Chryf. 
were met by the people in a body, and their en- in Epiſt. : 


trance into it had ſomething of the air of a triumph. 
They had their freedom conferred upon them, were 
granted all ſorts of immunities, and had ſtatues 


dected to their honour, Rome erected one to the Eunapius. 


ſophiſt Prozreſus, who went thither by the order 
of the emperor Conſtans. Nothing can be imagined: 
more glo+ious nor more ſoothing than the inſcrip- 


tion of this ſtatue: RRGINA RERUM Roma REOT 


ELOQUENTIZE; that is, Rome, the queen of the world,” 
to the'king of eloquence. 
The experience which moſt of the cities had made 
of the advantage of the ſophiſts to thoſe in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, and eſpecially in the 


inſtruction of youth, - occaſioned: their being treat- 


ed with all theſe ſingular marks of eſteem and: 
diſtinction. Beſides which, it cannot be denied, 
chat many of them had abundance of wit, had 20 


uren a great extent of knowledge by application, 
83 and 
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arid diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular manner 
by their eloquence, The moſt celebrated were 
Gorgias, ILithas, Protagoras, and Prodicus, 3 
all appeared in the time of Socrates. 
Sronsclas is ſirnamed abe Leuntine, den 
Diod.1. was a native of Leontium, a city of icily. His 
1. P- cirizens, who were at war with thoſe of Syracuſe, 
de uted him as the moſt excellent orator amongſt 
_ them, to implore aid of the Athenians, whom he 
charmed by his eloquence, and obtained from them 
all he ettiande As it was new to them, they 
were dazzled with the pomp of his words, thought, 
eur of genius, and figures; and with thoſe ® art- 
fully laboured, and ina manner wire-drawn periods, 
_ the members of which, ty à ſtudied diſparity and 
reſembiance, anſwer cn Other with a Rice exact. 
neſs, and torm a regular and harmobious' cadenee, 
that agree aby ſoothes the ear. This kind of Pretti- 
- mes, ſor they cannot well be called by any other 
mam, are pardonable hen not too frequent, and 
are even g aceful when uſed with the ſober temper 
Cicero employs them. But Gorgias abandoned 
himſelf to thetn without any reſerve. Every thing 
littered in his ſtile, in which art ſeemed to pride 
elf in appearing every: where without -a veil. He 
Went to diſplay it upon a mach larger theatre, that 
is to ſay, in the Olympic games, and afterwards in 
the Pythian; Where he was equally admired by all 
- Greece, They * loaded him univerſally with hon 


ours, which they carried fo far, as to erect Hirn 2 


ſtatue of gold at r an honour never befor 
— Fonſſerres M any man. 1 Dy NN 


5 Paris paribus ap N- 4 fnilier defiita; lem que eä 
nlate contra; ia Gar ſua Ponte, etiamſi Ren r cadunt plerum- 
mT 2 6E, Gorgias primus: wnxonjt, fed his eſt ſus. intemperas 
. 1. 275 $1 

+ Gorgiz tantus honos habitus ef A wot Grazia, foli ut ex-om- 

© nibus, Deiphis; ng b fe. * $A me. 3-2 
en. p. 14. I 
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Gorgias was the firſt that ventured to boaſt in 3 2. De orat. 


vumefous aſſembly, that he was ready to diſpute 
vpon any ſubject that ſhould be propoſed: which 


became very common afterwards. Craſſus had rea- 
ſon to treat fo ſenſeleſs a yanity, or rather, as he 
calls it himſelf, ſo ridiculous an impudence, with 


_ He lived to an hundred bien yeats old, De Senect. 
without ever quitting his ſtudies; and, upon beiag n 13. 


aſked: how he could ſupport ſo long a life, he re- 
pied, that age had never given him any reaſon to 
Iſderates, of all his diſeiples, was the moſt illuſ- 
trious, and did him the greateſt honou. 


TIstAs was A native ot the ſame city as Gorgias, Pauſan. 


and, according to fame, was joined with him in J. 6. p. 376. 


the deputation to the Athenians. He alſo acquired 
great eſtimgtion. Lyſias, a famous orator of whom 
| 6 ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel, was one of his diſciples. 


PROTAGORAS, of Abdera in Thrace, was con- Plut. in 
temporary with Gorgias, and perhaps even a little Menon. 
Prior to him. He was alſo of the ſame taſte, and * 


had, like him, - a very great reputation for elo- 
quence. He taught it 


| uring forty years, and 
gained by his profeſſion more conſiderable ſums 
than Phidias, or ten as excellent ſtatuaries as him, 
could ever have been able to have acquired. Sq 
Socrates ſays in Plato. e er. 


ol q 


Aulus Gellius relates a very ſingular law-ſuit be- L. 5. e. 16. 


- tween this Protagoras and one of his diſciples. The 


latter, whoſe name was Evalthus, paſſionately de- 
firous of making himſelf a celebrated advocate, ap- 


Plies to Protagoras. The price was agreed on; 


tor this kind of maſters always? began. with that; 


and the rhetorician engaged to inſtruct Evalthus in 
the moſt ſecret myſteries of eloquence. The diſ- 
ciple, on his fide,” pays down directly half the ſum 
| apreed on, and, according to articles, refers the 


co. >" 34: 


* 
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pouayment of the other half, till after the carrying 
pf the. firſt cauſe he ſhould plead. Protagoras, 
without loſs of time, diſplays all his precepts, and, 
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after a great number of leſſons, pretends that he 
had made his ſcholar. capable of ſhining at the bar, 
and preſſes him to make an eſſay of his ability. 
Evalthus, whether out of timidity or ſome. other 


reaſon, always defers it, and obſtinately declines 


exerciſing his new talent. The rhetorician, weary 
of his continued refuſal, has recourſe to the judges. 
Then, ſure of the victory, whatever ſentence they 

might paſs, he inſults the young man. For, ſays 


he, if the decree be in my favour, it will oblige 


you to pay me: if againſt me, you carry your firſt 


_. cauſe, and are my debtor according to our agree- 
ment. He believed the argument unanſwerable. 
Evalthus was in no concern, and replied immedi- 


ately, I accept the alternative. If judgment goes 


for me, you loſe your cauſe: if for you, I am diſ-⸗ 


charged by our articles ; I loſe my firſt cauſe, and 


055 from thencefarth the obligation ceaſes. The judges 


Suidas 


were poſed by this captious alternative, and left the 


caſe undecided: in all probability, Protagoras 10. 
pented his having inſtructed his diſciple ſo well. 
Pkopicus of the iſle of Cea, one of the Cycla- 
des, the contemporary with Democritus and Gor- 
gias, and diſciple; of Protagoras, was one of the 
molt celebrated ſophiſts of Greece. He flouriſhed 


in the 86th'olympiad,.and amongſt others had Euri- 


pides. BQcrnten, Theramenes, and Locrates. for 
his diſciples. | 

He did not diſdain to teach i in private at 3 
though he was there in the character of ambaſſador 
from his country, which had already conferred ſe- 


veral other public employment upon him: and 
though the great approbation, which his harangue 
had obtained him from the Athenians upon the day 


of 1 his public audience, * to oppoſe his de- 
90 ſcending 
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7 ſcending to uſe his talent upon leſs occaſions. Plato 
inſinuates, that the deſire of gain induced Prodicus 
to keep a ſchool, He accordingly got — 


by that buſineſs. He went from city to city to dii- 


play his eloquence, and, though he did it in a mer- 
cenary manner, he, however, received great hon- 


dur at Thebes, and ſtill greater at Lacedæmon. 
His declamation of fifty drachma s is very much 
ſpoken of, which was ſo called, as ſome of the 
learned tell us, from each auditor's being obliged 


to pay him that ſum, amounting to about five and 


twenty livres French. This was paying very dear 4our 
for hearing an harangue. Others underſtand it of wenty- 
a lecture, and not an harangue. Socrates, in one py; * 
of Plato's dialogues, complains, with his air of ridi- In Cratyl. 


eule, of not being able to diſcourſe well upon the P- 34. 


nature of nouns, becauſe he had not heard the * 
leſſon of fifty drachma's, which, according to Pro- 


dicus, revealed the whole myſtery. And indeed this 1d. in A 


ſophiſt had diſcourſes of all prices from two oboli ok p 
to fifty drachma's. Could any thing be more ſordid ? 66. 


The fable of Prodicus, wherein he ſuppoſes that 


virtue and pleaſure, in the form of women, preſent 
themſelves to Hercules, and endeavour, in emula- 
tion of each other, to allure him, has been juſtly 


extolled hy many authors. Xenophon has ex- L. 2. Me. 


plained it with great extent and beauty; yet he morab. p. 


ſays, that it was much longer and more adorned {377% 


in the piece of Prodicus upon Hercules. Lucian 1, 1. n. 11% 
bas imitated it ingeniouſly. - 8 


"4 The Athenians put our ſophiſt to death, 28 m Said, 


corrupter of youth. It is probable that he was ac- 


euſed of teaching his diſciples irreligion. 

T heſe ſophiſts did not ſupport their reputation 
kong. I have ſhewn, in the life of Socrates, in 
what manner that great man, who believed it in- 


elende induu. | 
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2 of Gorgias and Fiſias. They were equally r 
do maintain either fide of any ſubject whatſoever, 
FThey held che True fer nothing in their diſcourſes, 
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cumbent-on-him, as a good citizen, 3 
the public in regard to them, fucceeded in e 

them Known for What they were, by WP gies 

maſk from their faults.” He inter 

public converſations, with an air of — aber 
_ almoſtiignorance, which eoncealed -infinite art, as 
one who defired to be inſtructed and improved by 
their doctrine; and, leading them on from propo- 
_ tion to-propofkion, of which they foreſaw neither 
me concluſion nor conſequenees, 8 made them fall 
into abfurdities, Which ſhewed in the moſt ſenſible 
and diſtinc manner the falſity of all their reaſoning. 
Tuo things contributed” prineipally to their lo- 
almoſt univerfally the opinion of the public. 
1 ſet themſelves up ſor perfect orators, who 
poſſeſſed the talent of —— g, and had car - 


ried eloquence to the utmoſt heights of which it 
was capable. They valued themſelves upon ſpeak- 


kT. ng; extemporaneouſſy, and without the leaſt Prepa- 


ration, upon any ſubject that could be propoſed to 
them. They boaſted their being capable of giving 
their auditors whatever impreſſions they pleaſed; 
of teacking how to make the worſt of cauſes good, 
and of making ſmall things ſeems great, and great 
fall, dy dint of eloquenee, Tkis Plato tells us 


and made the tour of their eloquence ſubſer vient, 


not to demonſtrate Truth, and make it lovely, but 


s a mere wit-ſkirmiſh, and to give the Falſe the 
colours of the Frue, and the True thoſe of the Falſe. 
The great theatre in which they endeavoured to 
ſhine, was the Olympic games. There, as I have 


es Docere fe fitebaytur, arrogantibus ſand verbis, quemadmo- 


| dum cauſa: nile (ita enim — dicendo fieri ſuperior 


poſſet. In Brut. n. 30ũ.æ᷑ 
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Already ſaid, in the p eſence of an infinite number 
of auditors aſſembied trom all parts of Greece, . | 
they alfectedly dup ayed whatever: is moſt 


in eloquence. With little or no iegard for the ſo» FH 


lidity of things, they employed whatever is mo& 
_ glittering and moſt capable of dazzling the mind, 

Propofing no otber ends to themſelves. than ta: 

pleaſe the multitude, and obtain their 
And this did not fall to enſue, their diſcourſes hes: 
ing attended with univerſal applauſe. I need not 
obſerve how far ſuch an affectation might carry 

them, and how capable it was of r N taſte 
for good and folid eloquence. 

This Socrates inceſſantly repreſented tothe Abo- 
nians, as we find in ſeveral of Plato's dialogues, 
wherein he introduces him ſpeaking upon this ſub- 

ject. For we muſt not imagine, When he attacks 
ant condemns rhetoric, as he often does, that he 
means the true and found rhetoric. He valued it as 
it deſerves, but could not ſuffer the infamous abuſe 
- which the ſophiſts made of it, nor applaud, with 
the ignorant multitude, diſcourſes that had neither 
ſolidity, nor any real beauty in them. For, inſtead 
of dreſſing eloquence like a majeſtic queen, in the 
noble and ſplendid ornaments that become her dig- 


nity, but have nothing affected or unnatural in 


them, the ſophiſts ſet her off in a foreign, -toft, 
_ effeminate garb, like an harlot, who derives all her 
graces from paint, has only borrowed beauties, 
and at molt knows only how to charm the ears 
. with the Wund of a ſweet harmonious voice. This 
| is the idea which Quintilian and St. Jerom, con- 
formahly to Socrates, give us of the cloquence of 
dhe fo Shifts, and I imagine the reader will-not be 
* offended if I repeat their own terms in- this place : 
| Quapropter eloquentiam,. licet hanc. (ut ſent o enim di- Quineit. 
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8. Hieron dane. viri, aſt endet. Quaſi ad Aibenæum & ad audi- 


or Sopnrers = 
dicium ' maſeulini- & iucorrupti, ne dicam gravis E 


toria convenitur; ut Plauſus circumſtantium ſuſcitemur, © 
ut oratio Rhetorice artis ſucata mendacio, quaſi que- 
dam meretricula procedat in mer 7 non tam erudi- 
tyra populos, quam favorem populi queſitura, & in 
mudum pſalterii & tibie dulce canenti: 2 d mulceat 
audieniium. Perſons of good ſenſe, from the remon - 
ſtrances of Socrates, ſoon perceived the falſity of. 
this eloquence, and abated very much of the n 
os had conceived for the ſophiſts. 

A ſecond reaſon entirely loſt them the oops: 
opinion : this was the defects and vices remarkable 
in their conduct. They were proud, haughty, and 
arrogant, full of contempt for others, and of eſ- 
teem for themſelves.” They conceived them ſelves 
the only perſons that underſtood, and were capable 
of — youth, the principles of rhetoric and 
philoſophy in a proper manner. They promiſed 
parents, with an air of: aſſurance, or rather impu- 
dence, entirely to reform the corrupt manners of 
their children, and to give them, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, all the knowledge that was neceſſary for. fil! 
ling the moſt important. offices of the ſtatee. 

They did not do all this for nothing; 3 did 
they pique - themſelves n rofity: | Their 
— vice was beer Sn ble deſirs 
of amaſſing ric hes. What was ſmartly ſaid of Abele 
lonius the Stoic “ philoſopher, whom the e 
Antoninus cauſed to come from the Eaſt, to be 
præceptor to Marcus Aurelius, whom he had 
adopted, may be applied to them. He — 


t at this Apollaniut, e be eee Rome, refuſed 


to go to the palace, ſe ee aut the pupil c buſineſs to come to-the 
maſter.  Antonings only ale of at this fe Feeth pride and fantaſtic od: 
dity of ibe Stoic's huntmur, who had been «well ſatisfied lo conie from. 


| - the Baſt to Rome, and, + ao len at Rome, would. not go from bis bouſe to 
_ the palace, and ſent. Har. Aurelius to bear bim at 8 That princ ure 
| continued to. go. ae ke fei xe ” eee even 2 10 roſe e to th 


ſeveral 


imperial dignity. 
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6 feveral other philoſophers with him to Rome, a// 


Argonauts, ſaid a Cynic of thoſe times, and well in- Demonax. 


clined to go in queſt of the golden fleece. The ſophiſts 
fold their inſtructions at a very great price, and, as 
they had found means to bait the parents with 
magnificent promiſes, and the world was infatuated 
with their knowledge and merit, they extorted bold- 
| ly from them, and made the moſt of the warm de- 
fire they expreſſed for the good education of their 
| Children. Protagoras took of his diſciples, for 
teaching them rhetoric, an hundred mine, or ten 


thouſand drachma's, that is to ſay, five thouſand Abowe 
livres. Gorgias, according to Diodorus Siculus 50%, 
and Suidas, had the ſame ſum. Demoſthenes Piod. I. 12. 
aid as much for his inſtruction to the rhetorician Is. in 


Iſæus. 53 
5 perfect difintereſtedneſs of Socrates, who © 
had neither inheritance nor income, expoſed: ſtill 
more, by the contraſt, the ſordid avidity of the ſo- 
pPlhiſts, and was a continual cenſure of their con- 
duct, much ſtronger than the e nn 
he could have made them. 
Notwithſtanding theſe faults, which were perſo- | 
nal to many of them, for ſome were not guilty of 
them, it muſt be confeſſed that the ſophiſts ren- 
dered the public great ſervices in the advancement 
of learning and the ſciences, which were in a man- 
ner depoſited with them for many ages. | 
Many cities of Greece and Aſia, to which peo- 
ple went from different countries, to imbibe, as at 
their ſource, all the ſciences, have produced at all 
times ſophiſts of great reputation. To abridge and 
conclude this article, I ſhall ſpeak only of one of 
theſe ſophiſts, the celebrated Libanius. 


Libanius was of a good family of Antioch. He Lib. in 


ſtudied at Athens, where he remained about four ! 


1 „A Prota ora decem millibus denariorum duden. artem quam 339. 
edidit Eva us dicitur, Quint. I. 3. c. 1. 


years. 


$. Greg. 


Naz. orat. 


20. p. 325 
An. j. 2 
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wear. He was appointed by the proconſul eat 
- Yhetoric there at the age of five and twenty; 


his nomination did not take place. He was a very 4 


vealous defender of — which afterwards re- 


Sommended him to 'the particular conſideration of 


ulian che HRpoſtate. He og ara: Yar een wy 
is wit and eloquene. 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf principally at Conſtau- 
Uinople and Antiech. He wWas profeſſbr in the firſt 
-of — cities for ſome years at different times, 
where he conti acted a particular friendſhip with St. 
Baſil. That ſaint, Before he went to Athens, came 


0 Conſtantinople; and as that city abounded then 


f Li- 
da. 


with excellent philoſophers and ſophiſts, the viva- 
_ (rity and vaſt extent of his genius ſoon made him 
acquainted with whatever was beſt in their learn- 
ing. Libanius, whoſe ſchelar he ſeems to have 
made himſelf, had an high regard for him, young 
"88 he was, upon acevunt of the gravity of his man- 
Vers, worthy the wiſdom of old age; which, 'fays 
He, T-adrmired the more, as he lived in a city where 
the allurements of pleaſure were endleſs. - When 
the was informed that this faint, notwithſtanding 
| His great reputation, had retired from the world, alt 
Pagan as he was, he could not but admire ſo? 

bus an action, which equalled all that was greateſt 
ever done by his philoſophers; In all St. Baſis 
letters to him, we ſee the ſingular eſteem he had for 
His works, and his affection for his perſon. He 
directed all the youth of Cappadocia, Who deſired 


_ 'ro improve themſelves in eloquence, to him, as the 


: ill; thar be fu 


moſt excellent maſter of rhetoric then in being, and 
they were received by him with particular diftine- 
tion. Libanius fuys a thing very much for his ho- 


__ © "Hour, in relation to one of theſe young men, whoſe 
citcurriſtances were very narrow: that is, that he 


did not conſider hi en riches but their good- 
a young man poor, who — 2 . 
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felltd a great deſire to learn, he preferred him, with- 
out heſitating, to the richeſt of his diſciples; and 
Ithat he was very well pleaſed, when thoſe who | 
had nothing to give were carneſt to receive his in- 
ſtructions. He = that it had not been his 
fortune to meet with ſuch maſters : And indeed 
_ difintereſtedneſs was not the virtue of the ſophiſts. 
Thoſe whoſe profeſſion is to teach know chat the 
ſoil moſt fruitful in merit is poverty. 

He writes to Themiſtius, a celebrated fo phiſh, 
whom his talents and wiſdom had raiſed to the 
higheſt employments in the ſtate, in a manner that 
ſhews Libanius had noble ſentiments, and the love 
of mankind at heart. I do not congratulate you, 
< ſays he, upon the government of the city's being 
« conferred on you; but I congratulate the city 
tc upon having made choice of you for ſo 'impor- 
© tant a truſt. You want no new dignities, but 
<«< the city is in great want n a 3 as 
& vou. 

| - were to be wiſhed, that Tiberius had been as 

irreproachable i in regard to his manners, as he wat 

eſtimable for his wit and eloquence. He is alſo 
reproached with having been too full of eſteem for 
himſelf, and too great an admirer of his own works. 
This ought not to aſtoniſn us much. We might 
almoſt ſay, that vanity wks the virtue of Paganiſm. 

Libanius paſſed the laſt thirty-five years of his 
life at Antioch, from the year 354 to about 390, 
and profeſſed rhetoric there with great ſucceſs. 
_ Chriſtianity ſupplied him alſo with another illuſtri- 
ous diſciple in the perſon of St. Chryſoſtom. His 
mother, who ſpared nothing for his education, ſent 
him to Libanius's ſchool, the moſt excellent and 
the moſt famous ſophiſt, who then taught at An- 


tioch, in order to his * himſelf under ſo 
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at a maſter. His works, from whence he had 
denominated Golden Mouth, ſhew the progrefs 


164. Pelu: he made there. At firſt he frequented the bar, 
EY * pleaded ſome: cauſes, and declaimed in public. He 


pe. 


he ſhould approve of to ſucceed him as profeſſor, 


ſent one of theſe diſcourſes in praiſe of the empe- 


tors to Libanius, who, in thanking: him for it, 
tells him, that himſelf and ſeveral other perſons 


of learning, to whom he had ſhewed it, admired 
it. An author aſſures us, that, ſome of his friends 
aſking this ſophiſt when he was near death, whom 


he replied, that he ſhould have choſen our ſaint, 


if — Chriſtians had not engroſſed him: but his 


pupil had very different views. 


If we may judge of the maſter by by his: ſcholars, 


and of his merit by their reputation, the two diſci- 
ples of Libanius, whom I have now cited, might 
alone do him great honour. And indeed he paſſed 
for a great orator, in the opinion of all the world. 
Eunapius ſays, that all his terms are curious and 
elegant, that whatever he writes has a peculiar 
ſweetneſs and inſinuating grace, with a ſprightli- 
neſs and gaiety, that e him inſtead of the falt 
of the antients. 


 Libanius has left us a bien of writings, 


which conſiſt of panegyrics, declamations, and let- 
ters: Of all his works, his letters ar ever m_ 
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GET RY, Hiſtory, and Elequence, witade 
( whatever: is principally meant by Polite 
Learning; or the Belles Letires. Of all ths 
GY; literature, this has the moſt charms, diſplays 
the-moſt luſtre, and is in ſome ſenſe the moſt capable 
of doing a nation honour by works, which, if Imag 
be allowed the expreſſion, are the flower; the/brighteſt 
growth, of the moſt refined and moſt exquiſite wit. 
would not hereby be thought to undervalue the 
other ſciences in tlie leaſt, of which I ſhall ſpeak in 
the ſequel, and which cannot be 00 highly eſteemed; 
1 only 38 that thoſe we are to treat of, in this 

have ſomething more animated, more ſhin- 
ing, oh confequently more apt to ſtrike mankind, 
and to excite their admiration ; that they are acceſ% 
Yor. II. "©: 0 ſible 
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of good taſte in gereral, and which, in the midſt of 
"the ruins of ſo many empires, preſerved a taſte for 
police learning. that never ill expire; are they not 

mdebted for that glory to the excellemt works-of 


INTRODUCTION. 


{ible to a greater number of. perſons, and enter more 
univerſally than the reſt into-the uſe and commerce 
ol men of wit: Poetry ſeaſons the ſolidity of her in- 
Aruttions with gttraQtive graces, and the pleaſipg | 
images, in which ſhe induſtriouſly conveys them. 


Hiſtory, in recounting the events of paſt ages in a 


lively and agreeable'manner, excites and gratifies 


 ouf;cariolity,fand at the ſamè time gives uſeful/le(- 


ſons ro kings, princes, and perſons of all conditions 


under borrowed names, to avid offending their de- 
'licaey, And laſtly eloquence, now ſhewing herſelf to 
us Vich a ſimple aud modeſt graces and then With. 

the pomp and majeſty of a potent queen, charms 


it the engages the heart, with a Tweet- 
neſs and force, againſt which there is no reſiſtance. 


Athens and Romes choſe to great theattesof ow 
man glory, have produced the greateſt men of tl 
antient world as well for valour and military know- 

ledge, as eons te the arts of government. But 
names not been buried with them in oblivion, with- 

out the aid of the arts in queſtion, that have given 
them a Kind of 'imtortality; of which mankind 


1 


t men have been known] anditheir 


ſo jealous? Thoſe two cities themſelves, which 
ate ſtill univerfalty-confidered as the primitive ſofcꝶ 


y,.thiſtory; and eloquence, with which they 

: aut intriched the uniberſe ???» 
Rome ſeemed in ſome ſort to confine herſelf to 

this taſte for the Belles Lettres; at leaſt ſhe excelled 
in an eminent degree only in this kind of knowledge, 


which ſhe conficſerecb as more uſeful and more glo- 
rious than all others. Greece was richer as to the 


number of ſcĩenues; and embraced them all without 


difticitzon. Her illuſtrious perſons, her princes, and 


kings, extended the r protection to ſcience in gene- 
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tals of whatſoever kind and denomipation; Not to 
mention the many others who have rendered their 
names famous on this aceount, to what was Ptole- 
| Thi Philadelphus indebted for the reputation that 


diſtinguiſned him ſo much amongſt the kings f 
Egypt, but to his particular care; in drawing . 


men of all kinds to his court, in loading them with 


honours and rewards; and by their means in cauſing 


all arts and ſciences to flouriſh in his dominions? The 
famous library of Alexandria, inriched by his truly 


royal magnificence with ſo conſiderable a number 


of books, and the celebrated Muſeum; where all 
the learned aſſembled, have made his name more 
illuſtrious, and acquired him a more ſolid and laſting 

5 glory, than the greateſt conqueſts could have done. 
France does not give place to Egypt in this point; 
to ſay no more. The king's famous library, infinitely 
augmented by the, magnificence of Lewis XIV, is 

not the leaſt; illuſtrious: circumſtance of his reign, 
His ſucceſſor Lewis XV, who ſignaliſed the be- 
ginning of his own by the glorious eſtabliſhment of 
' free inſtruction in the univerſity of Paris, to tread in 
the ſteps of his illuſtrious great · grandfather, has alſo 
piqued himſelf upon making the augmentation and 
decoration of the royal library his peculiar care. In 
a few years he has inriched it with from fifteen to 
eighteen thouſand printed volumes, and almoſt eight 
thouſand manuſcripts, part of the library of Mr. 


Colbert, the moſt ſcarce and antient come down ta 


us; without mentioning thoſe brought very lately 


from Conſtantinople by the Abbẽ Sevin: fo that 


the kinp's library at preſent amounts to about ninety 
thouſand printed volumes, and from thirty to thirty- 


five thouſand, manuſeripts. It only remained to de- 


poſit ſo precious a treaſure in a manner that might 
evidence all its value, and anſwer the reputation and 
glory of the kingdom. This Lewis XV. has alſo 


done, to fulfil the intentions of his great-grand- 
Aer, thy : a ſuperb edifice to be prepared 
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Ares 
Forchis librarya Which is already the admiration f 


all/ſtrangers;: and, when finiſhed, will be che noR 
magnificentzeceptacle for books in Europe: 


The Muſrum of Alexandria was much adimired: | 


hut what was it in vompariſon With our academies of 
archits cure, culptute painting; the Academie 


Fruntoſſe, that of Polite Learning or the Belles Pet 


eres, and; thar of Sciences © Add to theſe che two 


maſt antient foundations of the kingdom ;' 'the'Col- 


lege royal; where all che learned languages, and al- 
molt all che ſciences are taught; and the Univet- 
ty of Paris, the mother and model of all the ach: 
demies im the world, whoſe reputation ſo many ages 
Have not impaired, and Who, with her venerable 


wrinkles, continually retains the ait and bleom of 


yourh.” If the number of the learned, Who fill all 
theſe places, are added to the account, and (their 


hart er eſtimated, it muſt de ownedh that the reſt 


of Eur gs 70 Has? nothing comparable to France in 
theſe reſpects! For the hn of che preſent reign 
da fg keanger forbearsbſerving; that durin 
che war ately terminated ſe Happily and glofiouſly 
for us, the payment of an thoſe: penſions' of: the 
warned was neirher ſuſpended nor delayed;* 7p 


* 


The reader will I opel Pardon 'this ſmall di- 
greſſion, which, however, is not! entirely foreign 
da my abject; fr. che ſake of the warmlove'of my 


country, and the juſt ſenſei of ratitude' tRat ca- ; 
 Honed1e.”Befvre I proceed to my ſubject, I xhink 


miyſelf obliged to rake notice,” that 1 ſhall make 
great uſe of many of the diſſertations in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
eſpecially in Rat relates to Poetry. Thoſe extracts 


will ſhew how'eapable that dung? Sh of * 
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FT. is evident, if we conſider poetry in the purity 

Jof its firſt inſtitution, that it was invented ori- 
ginally to render the public homage of adoration 

and gratitude to the Divine Majeſty, and to teach 
men the moſt important truths of religion. This 
art, which ſeems ſo profane in our days, had its birth 
in the midſt of feſtivals, inſtituted in honour: of the 
Supreme Being. On thoſe ſolemn days, when the 
Hebrews celebrated the remembrance of tha wonders 
God had wrought in their favour, and when, at reſt 
from their labours, they gave/ themſelves up to an 
innocent and neceſſary joy, all places reſounded with 
canticles and ſacred ſongs; whoſe noble, ſublime; and 
majeſtic ſtile ſuited the greatneſs of the God they 
praiſed. In thoſe divine canticles what throngs do 
we not ſee of the moſt lively and animated beauries ! 


. 


Rivers rolling back to their ſources; ſeas opening 


and flying with dread; hills that ſkip, and moun- 
tains that melt like wax and diſappear; heaven and 


earth trembling and liſtening with awe and ſilence; 


and all nature in motion, and ſhaken before the face 
its Autheer r 8 

But, as the human voice alone failed in the utterance 
of ſuch amazing wonders, and ſeemed too weak to 
the people to expreſs the lively ſenſe of gratitude and 
adoration with which they were animated, to ex- 
preſs them with greater force, they called in to their 


aid the loud voices of thundering drums, trumpets, 


and all other inſtruments of muſic. Ina kind of tranſ- 


port and religious enthuſiaſm this did not ſuffice; 
and the body was alſo made to have a part in the 


holy joy of the ſoul by impetuous but concerted 
emotions, in order that every thing in man might 
e 3: | render 
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> OF POETRY. 


render homage to the Divinity, Such es the be- 


ginnings of muſie, dancing, - and-poetry. 
What man of good taſte, who, though not full of 
reſpect for the Sacred-books, ſhould read the ſongs of 


Moſes with the ſame eyes he reads the odes of Pin- 


dar, but would Dog to own that this Moſes, 


whom we know as the firſt hiſtorian and legiſlator of 


the world, is at the ſame time the firſt and moſt ſub- 
lime of poets? In his writings, poetry, even at the 
firſt inſtant of its birth, appears perfect, becauſe. God 


himſelf inſpires it, and'the neceſſity of arriving by 
degrees at perfection is a condition annexed only to 
arts of human invention. The prophets and the 


palms preſent us alſo with the like models. In them 
ſhines out that true poetry in all her majeſty of light, 
which excites none but happy paſſions, which moves 
the heart without depraving it, which pleaſes with - 


out ſoothing our frailties, which engages our attention 
without amuſing us with trivial and ridiculous tales, 


which inſtructs us withqut diſguſt, which makes us 


know God without. repreſenting him under images 
unworthy of the Divine nature, and which always ſur- 
pPriſes without leading us aſtray thro' fantaſtic regions 


and chimerical wonders. Always agreeable, always 


_ uſeful; noble by bold expreſſions, glowing: figures, 


and ſtill more by the truths ſhe denounces, it is ſhe 
alone that deſerves the name of Divine language. 
When men had transferred to creatures the homa 
due only to the Creator, poetry followed the fortune 
of religion, always preſerving however traces of her 
firſt origin. She was employed at firſt to thank 
the falſe divinities for their ſuppoſed favours, and to 


demand new ones. She was ſoon indeed applied ta 
other uſes: but in all times care was taken to brin 
- her back to her original deſtination. Heſiod has 


written the genealogy of the gods in verſe : a very an- 


tient poet compoſed the hymns uſually aſcribed to 


Homer; of which kind of poem Callimachus after- 


Wars wrote others. Ton the works, that turned 


upon 


or POET ry” 


different fub jets. conducted aud decided N 
events they Kela by che intervention and miniftra-? 
tion of divinities. They taught mankind to confi- 
der the gods as the ders of whatever Happens in 
nature. "Homer, and the other poets, every-where, | 
repreſent them as the fole arbiters of our 'deftinies. © 
It is by them our courage is either exalted or depreſ- 
ſed; they give or deprive us of prudence ; difpenſe 
| ſucceſs and victory; and occaſion repulſe and defeat. 
Nothing great or heroic is executed without the ſe- 
cret or viſible aſſiſtance of ſome divinity. And, of 
all the truths they inculcate, they preſene none more 
frequently to our view, and eſtabliſn none with 
more care, than that valour and wiſdom are of no 
avail without the aid of Providence. 

One of the principal views of poetry, and which 
was a kind of natural confequence of the firſt, was 


alſo to form the manners. To be convinced of this, 


we have only to conſider the particular end of the 


ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, and to obſerve the general 


practice of the moſt illuſtrious poets. The Epic poem 
propoſed from the firſt to give us inſtructions diſ- 
guifed under the allegory of an important and heroic 
action. The Ode, to celebrate the exploits of great 


men, in order to excite the general imitation of others. 
Tragedy, to infpire us with horror for guilt, by the 
fatal effects that ſucceed it; and with veneration for 
virtue, by the juſt praiſes and rewards which attend 


it. Comedy and fatire, to correct whilſt they divert 
us, and to make implacable war with vice and folly. 


Eukegy, to ſhed tears upon the tombs of perſons W | 
deſerve to be lamented. And, laſtly the Paſtoral' 


poem, to fing the innocence and pleaſures of rural 


life. If any of theſe. kinds of poetry have in ſue- 
ceeding times been employed to different purpoſes, 
it is certain, chat they were made to deviate from 
their natural inſtitution, and chat in the beginning 
they all rended to the fame end, which was to ren- 


| ger man better. 
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An 4 —— 3 my 12 J confine. a 15 
ſpeaki 57 f the Poets to thoſe who have diſtin ich pact 
f 7 aed, ves. moſt i in each kind of poetry, an 


Js 8 Romans, partly ymting them however ſometimes, 


them with each other. 
. Ae bave occalianally treated on part of what relates 
29 mem uluſtrious, writers r os avoid uſeleſs 
tedious repetitions, the.reader will , permit. me 
fg refer bim! hither, when, the ſame PIR: . 
. | 


a % 92 e el Hh 
i; Of the Greek Poets. 
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of th Gia | poets * who excelled in epic nue. 


Moſzus,.; in the number of the poets. All the 
learned agree, that the PLE e to: morons are 
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jp n 0 M E R. 


hase. The period of t time when Horner was, I is not 
K 5% very certain. Herodotus places it 400 years before 
me., Bhe pt pg Aer fixes The- dier of Herodotus in 


reer 


| : 
' 
3 
9 | 8 
! 
* | 
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I have 


2 wich the Greeks. I ſhall then proceed to ad 
. eſpecially when. : may ſeem. neceſſary to compare. 


3 oY oY" 


— V E RY, body known: War poetry was brought | 
II into Italy from Greece, and that Rome is in- 
Rebted to her for all the rang and gay ſhe 


1 not 8 either the Sibyls, ar Orpheus, and 


in Sym — to have carried is 8 the reſt. 


ue ape ee” 


Q.F. POETRY. 


Thavę ſpoken of epic poetry and Homer towards 
the end of the ſecond volume of this hiſtory, and 
ith. much; reater extent in the firſt of my treatiſes 
E. the lady of the Belles Lettres, where I have 
endeayoured. to give the reader a taſte of the beay- 
ties ol this poet. 
Virgil, if we may judge of his views by his work, 
ſcemns to have propoſed no leſs to himſelf than to diſ- 
Jute the ſuperiority of epic poetry with Greece, and 
borrows arms from his rival himſelf for that pur- 
poſe. juſtly diſcerned, that, as he was to bring 
* hero Fe: his poem from the banks of the Scaman- 
der, it would be neceſſary for him to imitate the 
Qdyſley, which contains a great ſeries of voyages 
and narratives; and, as he Was to make him fight 
for his ſettlement in Italy, that it would be as ne- 
ceſſary to bave the Iliad perpetually before his eyes, 
which abounds with action, battles, and all that in- 
ter vention of the gods, which heroic poetry requires. 
Eneas makes voyages like Ulyſſes, and fights like 
Achilles. Virgil has inter woven the forty-eight 
ks of Homer in the twelve of the Eneid. In the 
Fae we diſcover the Odyſſey almoſt univerſally, 
as we do the Iliad in the fix laſt. 
The Greek poet has a great advantage, and no 


1 pretence of ſuperiority, from having been the 


0 iginal, which the other copied; and what * Quin- 
tilian ſays of Demoſthenes, in regard to Cicero, may: 
with equal Jules, be applied to him, that, however 

5 great Virgil may be, Homer in a great meaſure 
made him what he is. This advantage does not 
however fully decide their merit, and to which of 
them the preference ought to be Siven will always 
be a matter of diſpute. 


We may in this point abide by the Judgment of 


0 who, whilſt he leaves the queſtion unde- 


d in a few words, perfectly ſpecifies. the charac- 


Cedendum vero in hocquidem, quod & ille (Demoſthenes). prior 


fuit, & ex magna parte Ciceronem, quantus eſt, fecit. Lib. 10\ cap. 1. 
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222 5 5 0 x POET R Y. 
5 a that diſtinguiſh thoſe two excellent Poets "He 


tells us there is more genius and forte of nature in 
the one, and more art and application in the other; 


and that what is wanting in Virgil on the ſide of the 
ſublime, in Which the Greek poet is indifputably ſu- 6 


perior, is perhaps compenſated. by the juſtneſs and 
_ Equality that prevail univerfally throughout the 
Ted Et herdle, ut illi nature cæleſti atque immor- 
alf ceſſerimus, ita cure & dilgentiæ vel ideo in hoc plus 
et, quad et fuit magii laborandum : & quantum eminen- 
nioribus vincimar, fortaſſe equalitate penſames. It is 
very hard to characteriſe theſe two poers better. The 
- Had and Odyſſey are two great paintings, of which 


muſt be perfectly finiſhed. 15 great pictures are 
feen at a diſtance: it is not necęſſary, that they ſhould 
be ſo exact and regular in all their 1 8 two ſcru- 


e a niceneſs 1 1s even a fault in ſuch * 
20 919 HE SIO PD. 


eity of Zolia, but brought up from his infancy at 


Aſcra, a ſmall town of Bœotia, which from thence 
Aferzum- Paſſed for his country : Virgil alfo calls him the old. 
queſenem. man of Aſcra. Authors differ much concerning the 


time in which he lived. The moſt general opinion 
is, that he was Homer's cotemporary. Of all his. 
ms only three have come down to us: theſe are 


The Works and Days; The Theogonia, or the genea- 


logy of the gods; and The Shield of Hercules ; of 
which I have ſpoken elſewhere. 


van. Quintilian gives us his character in chile words“: 

75 Antient * * Hefiod ſeldom riſes upon himſelf, and the greateſt 

Ham. part of his works confifts almoſt entirely of proper 
names. He has however ufeful ſentences for the 


* Raro aſſurgit Heſi odus, magnaque pars ejus in nominibus eſt 


ogcupata: tamen utiles circa prcepta fententie, lenitaſque verbo- 


rum & compoſitionis probabilis: daturque ei palma in illo che 


een Py” Lib. 10, 6p. 1. 8 
as con- 


the Eneid is an abridgment or miniature. The latter 
requires 2 nearer view: every thing in it therefore 


I CORP is ld to have been born at Cumz, a 


_” 4 562438. _ ak 
& conduct of life, with ſufficient ſweetneſs of words, , 


„% and no unhappineſs of ſtile. He is allowed to 
| 2 ad " have Oe beſt } in the e of writing.“ 


Poets eſs known 


[7 /Txkvakronn, He was very famous both for 
poerry and muſic, 1 


He is ew to have been an A. M. 


1 5 e 
— O 18-24 ©. 


 FTyRT@Avus. 
Athenian,” This poet made a great figure in the ſe- 2. 51. 


cond war of Meſſene. He excelled in celebrating mi- 3364. 
litary exploits. The Spartans had been ſeveral times 1 
defeated to their great diſcouragement. The oracle .. 
of Delphos bade them aſk a man of the Athenians 
capable of aſſiſting them with his counſel! and abi- 
lities. Tyrtæus was ſent them. The conſequence at 
firſt did not anſwer the expectations of the Spartans. 
They were again defeated three times ſucceſſively, 
and were upon the point of returning to Sparta in 

. deſpair.” Tyrtæus re- animated them by his verſes, 
which breathed nothing but the love of one's country 
and contempt of death. Having reſumed courage, 
they attacked the Meſſenians with fury, and the vic- 
tory they obtained, upon this occaſion, terminated a 
war they could ſupport no longer to their advantage. 

They conferred the freedom of their city upon Tyr- 
_ tzeus, a privilege they were by no means too profuſe 

of at Lacedæmon, which made it exceedingly ho- 
nourable. The little that remains of his writings 
ſhews that his ſtile was very vigorous and noble. 

He ſeems tranſported himſelf with the ace he 
endeavours to give his hearers; | 


Tyrtzuſque mares animos in. Martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit. Horat. in Art. Poet, 


By verſe the warriors fre T yrizus: feeds, 
And * manly minds to glorious deeds. 


* 


| Ds aCo, a celebrated Athenian legiſlator. He A. M. 


of three thouſand lines, intitled 3368. 
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oe 


5 A £ ſaying that Barbarian: had carried an ar- 

"row. throughout the whole world, and that he ate 

FEE i e amblicus goes farther, and pretends that 

vits bom. Abatis Was carried by his arrow through the air, and 

- paſſe d rivers, ſeas, and the moſt inacceſſible places 

in that manner, without being ſtopp'd by any obſtacle. 

11 is faid, 35 upon account of a great plague that 
raged in 

dex Rey to, Athens by thoſe people... =. 
A.M. HARILUS,... There, were ſeveral poets, of this 


on 


3676. 2555 I ſpeak of him“ in this place, who, notwith- 
3 andling the badneſs of his verſes, in which there was 


neither taſte nor beauty, was however much eſteemed 
and favoured. by Alexander the Great, from whom 
De received as great a reward as if he had been an 
excellent poet. Horace obſerves that liberality ar- 
| Wed little taſte in that prince, who had been ſo de- 
icate in reſpect to painting and ſculpture, as to pro- 
hibit by an edict all painters, except Apelles, to draw 


his picture, and all ſtatuaries, but Lyſippus, to make 


his ſtatue in braſs. Sylla, amongſt the Romans, act- 
ed as liberally, but — more prudence than Alex- 
ander, in regard to a poet who had preſented him 
with ſome wretched verles : * He ordered a reward 


8 Stage Alexandro regi magno fuit ilfe 
| N Chærilus, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
| [NG Rettulit aeceptos, regale numiſma, Philippos. 
| : | Idem rex ille, poema 
= tam ridientum tam carè prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit ne quis ſe, præter Apellem, 
Pingeret, aut aliue-Lyfippo duceret æra 
Fortis Alexandri yultum ſimulantia. Hor. Ep. 1. N 2. 


I Juſſit ei præmium tribui, fub ea e ne a OR ſeri- 


e Cie. pro Arch. Hoet. 5 „ 
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to be given him, upon condition that be would nevel 
_ write more: very hard terms to a bad Poet, howeve 
reaſonable 3 in themſelves. . gp 3 
- ARATUS was of Soloe, a city of Cllicia, - "He * AM. 
con mpoſed a poem upon aſtronomy, Which was very „n. 
EN eſteemed by the learned, according to Cicero, 3 
Quintilian' ſpeaks leſs favoutably "Or 1s. * Fe lays, a 
＋ that the ſubje& of Aratus was very dry > 
affecting, from having neither variety, paſſions, cha- 
racter, nor haran ue in it: but that however he had 
done as much with it as his matter would admit, a 
had made choice of it as ſuiting his capacity, Ci 
cero, at ſeventeen years of age, had tranſlated the 
poem of Aratus into Latin verſe, of which many 
fragments are come down to us in his treatiſe De 
Natura Dearum. © egy 
"APoLLON1Us of, Rhodes cmpoted, A poem upon A.M. 
the expedition « of the Argonauts : : Argonautica, _ 3756. | 
He was a native of Alexandria, and had ſucceeded 
Ei ratoſthenes : as keeper of the famous library there in 
the reign of Ptolomæus Evergetes, Upon. ſeing 
himſelf. il} treated by the other poets of that place, 
who loaded | him with Sturges he retired to Rhode 
| where he paſſed the reſt of his days. This occaſioned 
his being furnamed 7be Rhodian,  _ 
Eornokioh of Chalcis. Antiochus che Great A. M. 
intruſted him with the care of his library. 1 Virgil 3756, 
mentions him! in his Bucolics. 5 Jed v. — a 
NN i 10 AN DER of Colophon ! in Tonia, or, according A. M. 
to others, of Etolia. He flouriſhed in the time of 3852. 
Attalus, the laſt King of Pergamus. He compoſed 
ſoine] poems upon medicine; Supaxa and 2 


4 


1 * 
— 
— 


* Contat inter dofos Gal ignarum Aftrologiz, ey et 
atque optimis verſibus Aratum de cœlo ftelliſque dixiſſe. G 
' + Arati/materia motu caret, ut in qua nulla varietas, nullus af 
fedtus, nulla perſona, nulla cujuſquam fit gratio. Sufficit tamen 
operi, curſe parem credidit Lib. 10. c. 4. 5 
f Quid? Euphorionem tranſibimus? Ns. wet 118 vrobaſſit Vir i- 
kus, idem nunquam cortè conditorum Ohalcidico verſu CR m 
Fcillet 1 in Bucolicis mentionem. Quintil. I. 10. c. 14. 5 
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OF POETRY. 


and others, 1 a agriculture, which ' Virgil imi- 
tated i in his ( ges 97 To. 
A. M. "ANTIBATER of Sidon. Feen informs us, "that 


We PE he had ſo great a talent for poetry, and ſuch a faci- 


Grat. lity in making verſes, that he could expteſs chit 
— 17 | Re e's in 0 or any other 15 


L A wt $4 1 


* an K. Licinius . Fa hes G ora- 
5 Cimbri, and began another upon Cicero «.conſul- 
We have ſtill Tome of his pigfame, in the 

See „ 
Macrb. PARTHENIUs lived at the Tg time. He had 
I. 8. 41. been taken priſoner in the war with Mithridates, 
© and was Virgil's maſter in Greek poetry. 


Kr” 4 


Y Bir 
A. D. 36. ArofLIN ARA IUs, biſhop f ch in Syria. 


Ido not conſider him here as A biſhop, but. 7 a 
Poet, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ver mut h by Chri⸗ 
Man poetry. Julian the Apoſtate had forbade all 
- inafters, by. a public edict; to DR the children of 
Chriſtians the profane authors,” The pretext for this 
Edict was, that it was not conſiſtent to explain them 


11 1 youth as illuſtrious Writers, ang at the ſame time to 


(em their religion. But the true motives for that 
rohibition were the great advantages the Chriſtians 
found in the © projanc books againlt paganiſm. This 
e dict induced the two Apollinarij to chene ls 
works of uſe to religion. 

The. father, of whom we "ſpeak, and who was 4 
grammarian, wrote in heroic verſe, a and in imitation 
of Homer, the Sacred hiſtory. in, four and twenty 
books down-to the reign of Saul, denominating each 
book with a letter of the Greek alphabet. He imi⸗ 
tated Menander it in comedies. Eyngides in tragedies, 


1 = Quid ? N jandrom frutraſeomi Maces « ander Virgilius? Quin 
1 le Doe: 
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tion is extant. He wrote a poem upon the war with 


2-64-35 
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and Pindar in odes; taking his ſubje&s from the Holy 
' Scripture, and obſerving; the character and ſtile of = 
_ ſeveral:Kinds of poetry in which he wrote, in order 
that the Chriſtians might diſpenſe with the want of 
the profane authors in learning the Belles Lettres. 
His ſon, who was a ſophiſt, that is to ſay, a rhe- 
totician and philoſopher,” —— dialogues after 
the manner of Plato, to explain the gofpels and the 
doctrine of the Apoſtles. 1 N 1116 10 1 Fi 

Julian's perſecution was of ſo Nara continuance; 

chat che works of the'Apollinarii became uſeleſs, and 
the! profane authors were again read. Hence of all 
their poems none are come down to us, except the 
Pfalais paraphraſed by Apollinarius the elder, who 
had the misfortune to ie into een e 
Sans Jeſus Chriſt. 1/6 259167 2 
St. GREGORY of Naxanzom, ootentiparary mich A. D. 
f Aipollitmrins, compoſed alſo a great number of verſes 350. 
of all kinds: Suidas makes them amount to thirty 
thouſand, of which only a part have been preſerved. 
Moſt of them were the employment and fruit of his 
retirement. Though he was very much advanced in 
years at the time he wrote them, we find in them all 
the fire and vigour chat could be deſired! in the works 
of a young man. 

In compoſing his poems, which booed: im for 
amuſement in his ſolitude, and for conſolation in his 
bodily infirmities, he had young perſons, and thoſe 
who love polite learning, in view. To withdraw 

them from dangerous ſongs and poems, he was for 
ſupplying them not only with an innocent but uſeful 
diverſion, and at the ſame time for rendering the 
truth agreeable to them. There is alſo reaſon to be- 
lieve, that one of his views was to oppoſe poems, 
in which every thing was ſtrictly orthodox, to thoſe 
of Apollinarius, that contained abundance of * 
nions repugnant to the Chriſtian faith, _ 

In making poetry ſubſervient in this manner to re- 

ligion, 2 recalled ĩt to its primitive inſtitution. a 
CTRL A rreate 


the ſoul to God. In propoſing: joctrine 
Chriſtians in them, he baniſhes from chem all the Lich 
and folly of fable, and would have thought it pro · 


. PET RT. 


'rreated on nothing in his verſes but ſack ſubjeQts of 


, as might animate, purify, inſtruc, or elevate 


fauing his pen to Have employed it in reviving the 


bpbeathen divinities, that Chriſt had came 4e abbliſh; 


A. D. 


420. 


was a Chriſtian; and had married the emperor I 
doſius the younger, was called Aubennis. Her father 
had given het an excellent education, and made her 


her wit. 


Such are the models we ought 1o-follow::::Ifpeak 
here of a ſaint, who had all the beauty, vivacity, and 
ſolidity of wit, it is poſſible coiimagine. -'. He;had 
been inſtructed in the Belles Lettres by the moſt able 
maſters at that time of the pagan . : Heq had 
read with extreme application all the antiem 


of which we often find trates even in his proig vets 


He contented himſeif with having acquired 


| 2 rd taſte of poetry from them, and with having 
choroughi ſtudied andcomprehended all their beau- 
ties and delicacy; but never introduced any of thie 


profane divinities into his on pieces, which were 
not re· admitted by the poets till many ages after. 
Ought what thoſe en ages of the church con · 
demned and forbade to be allowed now? I have 
treated on this & ſubject elſewhere with ſome extent. 

For the honour of poetry and the poets, Loùght 


not to omit mentioning Evupocra, the daughter of 


the ſophiſt Leontius the Athenian; who, before ſhe 
Theo- 


extremely learned and judicious. The ſurpriſinf 
beauty 6f her aſpecb was however inferior to tliat 
dne wrote an heroio poem upon ber huſ- 


bancd's victory over the Perfians; and compoſed 


many other Pieces upon pious ſubjects, of which 
we ought 


much to tegtet this loſ Mao 
bs ont biſhop of — lived at ihe me 


time. Oy ten bymns of We SONG down to us. 
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„ EE er 
I pass over in ſilence many other poets mentioned 
by authors but little known to us, and am afraid 
that T have already been only too long upon thoſe 
of this kind. on 5 A 


I proceed now to the Tragic and Comic poets. 


But, as I have treated both with ſufficient extent in 
the fifth volume of this hiſtory, I ſhall do little 
more in this place than mention their names, and 
the times when they lived. Nee. 


FF 
O the Tragic Poets, 


perfect it was in its beginning. He ſmeared the faces 
of his actors with lees of wine, and carried them 
from village to village in a cart, from which they 


HE SPIS * is conſidered as the inventor of A.M. 
tragedy. It is eaſy to judge how groſs an im- 3480. 


repreſented their pieces. He lived in the time of So- Plat. in 


lon. That wiſe legiſlator, being preſent one day at 
one of theſe repreſentations, cried out, ſtriking the 
ground with his ſtick; I am very much afraid, that 
theſe poetical fictions, and ingenious fancies, will ſoon 
have a ſhare in our public and private affairs. 


Solon. 
P. 93» 


AscnvLusÞ was the firſt that improved tragedy, A. M. 


and placed it in honour. He gave his actors maſks, 3598. 


more decent dreſſes, the high- heel'd boot or buſkin 
Called Cothurnus, and built them a little theatre. 
t His manner of writing is noble, and even ſublime ; 
his elocution loſtty, and ſoaring often to bombaſt. 


In a public diſpute of the tragic poets, inſtituted 2 


upon account of the bones of Theſeus which Cimon 


Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camoente 
Dicitur & pſauſtris vexiſſe potmata Theſpis, 
Quæ canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora. EY: 
: Horat. in Art. Poet. 
F Poſt hunc perſone palleqye repertor honeſtz _ 
ZEſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, a 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique Cothurno. Hor. ibid. 
I Tragcedias primus in lucem ZEſchylus protulit, ſublimis, gravis, 
& grandiloquus, ſæpe uſque ad vitium. 2intil, I. 10. c. 1. 
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more than thirteen, carried the prize. 


\ 


WY 


. -w 
had brought to Athens, the prize was adjudged to 


Sophocles. The grief of Aſchylus was ſo great 


upon ſeeing himſelf deprived by a young poet of the 
glory he had ſo long poſſeſſed, of being the moſt ex- 


cellent in the theatre, that he could not bear to ſtay in 
Athens any longer. He left it, and retired to Sicily 


to the court of king Hiero, where he died in a very 
ſingular manner. As he lay aſleep in the country 
with his bald head uncovered, an eagle, taking it for 
a ſtone, let fall a heavy tortoiſe upon it, which killed 
him. Of fourſcore and ten tragedies which he com- 
poſed, ſome ſay only twenty- eight, and others no 


SoPHOCLES and EURIPIDES.: Theſe two * ts 


appeared at the ſame time, and rendered the Athe- 
nian ſtage very illuſtrious by tragedies equally admi- 


rable, though very different in their ſtile. The firſt 
was great, lofty, and ſublime : the other tender, pa- 
thetic, and aboynding with excellent maxims for the 


manners and conduct of human life. The judgment 


: A. M. 


3364. 


1 Comncillc and Racines | 


of the public was divided in reſpect to them ; as we 


are at this day in regard to two poets, who have 


done ſo much hanour tothe French ſtage, and made it 
capable ofdiſputingpre-eminence with that of Athens. 
daes ei e off ole © 
O the' Comic Poets. 
5 Urolis, Crartinus, and ARISTOPHANES 
made the comedy, called antient comedy, very 


famous. This ſerved the Greeks inſtead of ſatire. 
The higheſt perfection of what is called Atic/m 
-, , was peculiar to it, that is to ſay, whatever is fineſt, 


moſt elegant, and molt delicate in ſtile, to which 
no other poetry could come near. I have ſpoken of 


* ” 


A 

Longe clarius illuſtraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripi- 
des: quorum in diſ ari dicendi vi uter fit goeta melior, inter pluri- 
mos queritur. Nuintil. I. n0,co 1 


Me NAN- 


* 
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did any thing beſides copying his plays, is allowed by 


of the Greek poet, their beauty entirely diſappeared; 


OF POETRY, 29 
Mznanpzr. He invented and excelled all o- — 
thers in the New comedy. Plutarch prefers him infi- Put. in 


nitely to Ariſtophanes. He admifes an agreeable; Moral. 


refined, delicate, lively ſpirit of humour, a vein of P: #53 - 
leaſantry . in him, that never departs in the leaſt 


from the ſtricteſt rules of probity and good manners: 


whereas the bitter and mercileſs raillery of Ariſtapha- 
nes is exceſſive abuſe, is murder in jeſt; that without 
the leaſt reſerve tears the reputation of the moſt wor- 
thy to pieces, and violates all the laws of modeſty 
and decency with an impudence that knows no 
bounds. * Quintilian is not afraid to declare, that 


the brightneſs of Menander's merit had entirely eclip- if 


fed and obliterated the reputation of all the writers in 
the ſame way. But the greateſt praiſe which can. be 
given this poet is to ſay, that Terence, who ſcarce 


good judges to have fallen very ſhort of his original. 
Aulus Gellius has preſerved ſome paſſages of Me- Lib. 2. 
nander, which had been imitated by Czcilius, an an- c. 22. 
tient Latin comic poet. At the firſt reading, he 
thought the verſes of the latter very fine. But he af- 

firms, that as ſoon as he compared them with thoſe 


and they ſeemed wtetched and contemptible. 
Menander was not treated with all the juſtice he 
deſerved during his life. Of more than an hundred 
comedies which he brought upon the ſtage, only 
eight carried the prize. Whether through intrigus 
or combination againſt him, or the bad taſte of the 
judges, PnilBMOoN r, who undoubtedly deſerved 
oy the ſecond place, was always preferred before 
Im. . ; 
In the fifth volume we have explained all that re- 
lates to the Antient, Middle; and New Comedy. 
* Atque ille quidem omnibus ejuſdem operis auctoribus abftulft 
pr - fulgore quodam ſuæ elaritatis tenebras obduxit. Quintil. 


＋ Philemon, ut pravis ſui temporis judiciis Menandro ſzpe præ- 
latus eſt, ita confenſu omnium meruit cred: ſecundus. Quintil. ibid. 
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3280. 


A. M. 
23460. 
Suidas. 


or POETRY, 
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8 E ET.” Iv. 
O 'the Tambic Poets, 


e a native of Pharos, the 


mbic verſes, lived in the reign 


inventor of 
of * king of Lydia. See what we have 
ſaid of him towards the end of the ſecond. volume. 


. Hieeonax was a native of Epheſus. Upon be- 


ing expelled from thence by the tyrants that govern- 


ed there, he went and ſettled at Clazomenæ. He 


was ugly, ſhort, and thin: but his uglineſs occa- 
fioned his being immortaliſed; for he is hardly. 
known by any thing except the ſatyrical verſes he 
compoſed againſt the brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, 
two ſculptors who had made his figure in the moſt 
ridiculous manner in their power. He diſcharged 


ſuch a number of keen and virulent verſes againſt 


them, that, according to ſome authors, they hanged 
themſelves through vexation. But Pliny obſerves, 
that ſtatues of theirs, were in being, made after that 
time. The invention of. the verſe called Scazon, 
. Limping, is is aſcribed to Hipponax, in the laſt foot 
of which there is always a PO 1 of an 
babe | | 1 


. 4.42 4 


en kn nene 
"of the Lyric Poets 


mu: H E poetry hie was wiade to be ung to he 
lyre, or the like inſtruments, was called Lyric 
Poetry. Com poſitions of this kind were named odes, 
chat is to ſay, wt _ were divided i into ſtrophe” 8 
or ſtanza's. 

The end of 8 is to pleaſe he; imagination. 
But, if the different kinds of poetry, as the paſtoral, 
elegiac, and epic, attain that end by different means, 
the ode attains it more certainly, becauſe it includes 


2% | | them 


„ wes „„ nee . od 


QF POETRY, 
them all; and, as the famous painter of old united 


in one picture all that he had obſerved of moſt grace: 


ful and conſummate in many of the fair ſex, ſo the 
ode unites in itſelf all the different beauties of which 
the different ſpecies of poetry are ſuſceptible. But it 


has ſtill ſomething elſe peculiar to itſelf, which con- 


ſtitutes its true character. This is enthuſiaſm; in 
which view the poets believe they may alſo compare 
her to that Juno of Homer, who borrows the girdle 
of Venus to exalt the graces of her form, but who 
is {till the ſame queen of the gods, diſtinguiſhed by 
the air of majeſty peculiar to her, and even by. the 
fury and violence of her character. 

This enthuſiaſm is more eaſy to. conceive, than 
poſſible to define. When a writer is ſeized with it, 
his genius glows ardent, his imagination catches fire, 
and all the faculties of his ſoul awake, and concur to 
the perſection of his work Now noble thoughts 
and the moſt ſhining ſtrokes of wit, and then the 
moſt tender and beautiful images, crowd upon him. 
The warmth alſo of his enthuſiaſm often tranſports 
him in ſuch a manner, that he can contain himſelf 
no longer; he then abandons. himſelf to that living 


impetuoſity, that beautiful diſorder, which infinite- 
W tranſcend the regularity of the moſt ſtudious art. 


Theſe different impreſſions produce different ef- 
ets: deſcriptions ſometimes-ſimple but exquiſitely 


beautiful, and at other times rich, noble, and ſublime; 


compariſons juſt and lively; ſhining ſtrokes of mo- 
.rality ; alluſions happily borrowed from hiſtory or 
fable; and digreſſions a thouſand times more beau- 


tiful than the chain of the ſubject itſelf. Harmony, 


the ſoul of verſe, at this moment, coſts the poet no 
trouble. Noble expreſſions and happy numbers 
ſpontaneouſly riſe up, and diſpoſe themſelves in due 


order, like ſtones to the lyre of Amphion ; and no- 


wy as + 


thing ſeems the effect of ſtudy or pains. The poems 
of enthuſiaſm have ſuch a peculiar beauty, that they 
can neither be read or heard without imparting the 
1 lame 
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fame firethat produced themſelves; and the effect of 
the moſt exquiſite muſic is neither ſo certain nor ſo 


great, as that of verſes borne in this Poetic fury 
this diviner flame of the mind. : 


This little paſſage, which Thave extracted from 


the ſhort but eloquent diſſertation of the Abbe Fra- 
guier upon Pindar, ſuffices to give the reader a juſt 
idea of lyric poetry, and at the ſame time of Pindar, 


who holds the firſt rank amongſt the nine Greek 
poets that excelled in this way of writing, of whom 


it remains for me to ſay a few words. 


A.M. Plutarch ſpeaks of THALES, whom 8 


lab in Perſuaded to go and ſettle at Sparta. He was a ly- 
Lycurg. Tic poet (not one of the nine mentioned juſt before) 
p- 4. but under the appearance of compoſing only ſongs, 
| he in effect did all that the graveſt legiſlators could 
have been capable of doing. For all his poetical 

ieces were ſo many diſcourſes to incline men to obe- 


dience and concord, by the means of certain numbers 


ſo harmonious, ſo elegant, ſtrong, and ſweet, that 


they inſenſibly rendered the manners of thoſe that 
heard them leſs rude and ſavage, and induced a love 
of order and probity, by baniſhing the animoſities 
and diviſions that prevailed amongſt them, Thus by 
the charming impreſſions of a melodicus kind of 
try, he prepared the way for Lycurgus to in- 

Brut and ag his — | is 5 
A. 1. AlcuAx was a native of Sardis in Lydia. The 
ag _ Lacedzmonians adopted him on account of his me- 
exil.p. Tit, and granted him the freedom of their city, up- 


539 on which he congratulates himſelf in his poems as a 


ſingular honour to him. He flouriſhed in the time 
of Ardys, ſon of Gyges, king of Lydia. 
A. M. SrSIcuhoRus was of Himera, a city of Sicily. 


. Pauſanias relates, that this poet having loſt his ſight 


auſan 


cen. as a puniſhment for verſes which he had made in diſ- 


220 


oo 


one of the * Jager, bo lived abo de de Lune ed * 1 r, 
2 0 him. 


praiſe 


* Pſutarrh ſeems to confound this T hales auth Thales of Miete, 


1 
L 
2 
I 
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praiſe of Hellen, did not recover it, till he had re- 


canted his invectives by a new piece, the reverſe of 
the former, which was afterwards called Palinodia. 
Quintilian “ tells us, that he ſung of great wars, and 
the moſt illuſtrious heroes, and that he ſuſtained the 
pomp and ſublimity of epic poetry on the lyre. Ho- 
race gives him the ſame character in a ſingle epithet, 
 Stefichorique graves Camænæ, Steſichorus's lofty mule. 
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ALczus. He was born at Mitylene, a city of A. M. 
Leſbos: it is from him the Alcaic verſe took its name. 34%. 
He was a declared enemy to the tyrants of Leſbos, Herod. 
and in particular to Pittacus, whom he perpetually | 5. c 95. 


laſhed in his poems. He is ſaid to have been ſeized 
with ſuch terror in a battle, where he happened to 
be, that he threw down his arms, and fled. + Ho- 


race relates a like adventure of himſelf. Poets pique 


themſelves leſs upon their valour than their wit. 
+ Quintilian ſays, that the ſtile of Alczus is cloſe, 


Jofty, correct, and, what crowns his praiſe, that nge 


very much reſembles Homer. 


 .SappHo. She was of the ſame place, and lived 


at the ſame time with Alcæus. The Sapphic verſe is 
ſo called from her. She had three brothers, Lary- 
chus, Eurygius, and Charaxus. She celebrated the 
Arſt extremely in her poems, and on the contrary is 
as ſevere againſt Charaxus, for being deſperately in 
love with the courtezan Rhodope, the ſame that 
built one of the pyramids of Egypt. ; 
Sappho compoſed a conſiderable number of poems, 
of which only two are come down to us, but theſe 
ſuffice to prove, that the praiſes given her by all 
ages for the beauty, paſſion, numbers, harmony, 
and infinite delicacies of her verſe, are not without 


v ® Steſichorum, quam fit ingenio validus, materiz quoque often- 

dunt, maxima bella & clariſſimos canentem duces, & Epici carminis 
onera lyra ſuſtinentem. Lib. 10. cap. 1. 

+ Tecum Philippos & celerem fugam 

Senſi, relicta non bene parmula. | 

| ft In eloquendo brevis, & magniſicus, & diligens, plerumque 


- 


Homero fimilis, J. 10. c. 1. 


: U 4 founda« 
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A. M. 


3512. 
Her. I. 3. 
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Gat 7 Hence ſhe was called the Tenth Muſe, 

d the Ae of Mitylene cauſed der! U to be 
fm ped on their gin. 
It were to be wiſhed that the purity of her many 
ners had equalled the beauty of her * and that 
ſhe had not. diſhonoured her. ſex. and. poetry by her 
vices and licentiouſneſs. 


It is ſaid, that frantic With 2 279 thro? the obſti- 


4 4 nate refiftanice. to her. deſires of Phaon, a young 


man of Leſbos, ſhe threw. herſelf into the ſea from 
the topfof the promontory of Leucadia in Acarnania: 
2 remedy frequently. uſed in Greece NF: mole: who 
Were unfortunate in this paſſion... | 
ANACREON. This poet was of 1500 a FOE of 
Jonia. He paſſed much of his time at the court 
of Polycrates, tyrant of- Samos; famous for. the un- 
interrupted, proſperity. of bis life and tragical end; 
and was not only of all his parties of pleaſure, but 
of his council, Plato informs us, that Hipparchus, 
one of the fons of Piſiſtratus, ſent a galley 75 fifty 
oars to Anacreon, and 5 to IO; in the moſt 
obli terms, to prevail u im to come. to 
3 where dus ae works 1 be eſteemed and 
raſted. according to their ee Joy and pleaſure 
are ſaid to have been his ſole ſtudy, as indeed we 


7 — well believe from what remains of his poems. 


They every-where ſhew, that his hand wrote what 
his heart felt, and are of a delicacy more eaſy to con- 
ceive than expreſs. Nothing would he more eſtimable 
than his compoſitions, had their object beea better. 
 SiMoNTDEs;. He was of the iſland of Cea, one 
\nk the Cyclades in the ZEgean ſea. He wrote the 
en naval battle of Salamis in the Doric dialect. 
* His ſtile was delicate, natural, and agreeable. He 
Wai Pathetic, 2 excelled in exciting compaſſion, 


* 


* eee tenuis, alioqui Aerts proprio & jucunditate qua- 
dam commendari poteſt. Præcipua tamen ejus in commovenda 


miſeratione virtus, ut quidam i in hac eum parte omnibus ejuſdem 


W hich 


operis aubtoribus profetant,” — I. 20% c. 1. 


' 
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Which was his peculiar talent, and that by which 
8 8 antients have characteriſed him: 


Paulum quidlibet fliese Dn 
Meeſtius lachrymis Simonideis. Catull. 
Sehen ſaddder to my ears ot 
5 ban Stmonides in tears. 


Horace days of him to che ſame effect: 


0 Sed ne, relictis, muſa procax, jocis, 
TCeʒæ retractes munera næniæ. 


But wwhither, wanton muſe, away, 
IWherefare ceaſe we to be gay, 

_- Things of woe why thus 1 

Things that fit the Cean's ſong? 


eds. Nothing is known of him. beſides his A. Pl. 
name. and a few — come down to us. 4464 

Bacchvripzs. He was of the iſland of Cea A. M. 
wat the ſon of a brother of Simonides. Hiero, pre- 33882. 
ferred. his poems to thoſe of Pindar in the Pythian 

mes. Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, that Julian 


— 


che Apoſtate delighted much in reading this poet. 


Pix oak. Quintilian places him at the head of A. M. 
the f nine lyric poets. His peculiar merit and pre- 3528. 


vailing character are that majeſty, grandeur, and 


ſublimity, which often exalt him above the rules 
of art, to which it were wrong to expect, that the 
productions of a great genius ſhould be ſervilely con- 


4 fined. We find in his odes a ſenſible effect of the 
enthuſiaſm I have ſpoken of in the beginning of 


this ſection. It might appear a little too bold, if not 
ſoftened with a mixture of leſs ardent and more 
agreeable beauties. The poet diſcerned this himſelf; 


which made him ſtrew flowers abundantly from 
time to time. His celebrated rival Corynna re- 


proached him with exceſs in this point. 

Horace indeed praiſes him only in reſpect to ſubli- 

mity. He calls him a ſwan, borne by the impetuoſity 
| of 
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'of ls flight; and che aid of the winds, above the 


clouds; a torrent, that, ſwelled by rains, bears down 
all before i in the rapidity of its courſe. But to con- 


ſider it in other lights, it is a ſmooth ſtream, roll- 


ing its clear pure waves over golden ſands, through 


flowery banks and verdant 3 a bee, collecting 


whatever is moſt precious from the flowers, for the 


compoſition of its fragrant near. 


1 


His ſtile. is always ſuited to his manner of think- 
ing, cloſe, conciſe, without too many expreſs con- 
nections, or tranſitionary terms: thoſe imply them- 
ſelves ſufficiently in the chain of his matter, and 
their abſence exalts the vigour of his verſes. Atten- 
tion to tranſitions would have abated the poet's fire, 
in giving his enthuſiaſm. time to cool. 

Nev if king thus of Pindar, I do not pretend to 

him as an author without faults. I own he 
as * which it is not eaſy to excuſe: but at the 


ſiame time, the number and greatneſs of the beauties, 


With which they are attended, ought to cover and 


almoſt make them diſappear. Horace, who is a good 


judge of every thing, and eſpecially of our preſent 


ſubject, muſt have had a very high idea of his me- 


1 -þ 
Wie * 


Alan. 
L 13. c. 25. 


Phot. in 
Ale «k. 


p 72. 


bit, as he is not afraid to ſay, that to emulate him 


is manifeſt JOmernfy ; - Pindarum Hie Audet eme. 
lari, Dc. a 


Pindar had a Wag. rival in the perſon of 


Gorvhiiea, who excelled in the ſame kind of poetry, 


and five times carried the prize againſt him in the 
public diſputes. She was ſurnamed tbe Lyric Muſe. 
Alexander the Great, when he ruined the city of 
Thebes, the country of our illuſtrious poet, long 
after his death, paid a juſt and glorious homage to 


his merit in the perſons of his deſcendants, whom 


he diltinguiſhed from the reſt of the inhabitants of 


that unfortunate place, by ordering particular care 
to be taken of them. 


[ have ſpoken elſewhere of ſome of Pindar- $ . 5 


in the hiſtory of Hiero: the reader may conſult the 


Teese, Vol. Ul. 23 - SECT, 
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Of the Elegiac Poets. Ep 1 


\LEGY, according to Didymus, is derived 


from #, T Ayu, to ſay, ab! ab! or alas! And 
= es to others, from in aiym, to ſay moving 
Things." The Greeks, and after them the Romans, 
compoſed their plaintive poems, their elegies, in 
hexameter and pentameter verſes. - From whence 
every thing written in thoſe verſes has been called 
N whether the ſubject be gay or ſad. 


Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Mos etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 


Horat. in Art. Poet. f 


ee e e | 
That now oft aries her tears, to ſing of joy. 


No Greek elegy of the firſt ſort. is come down to 
us, Except that inſerted by Euripides in his Andro- 
mache, which conſiſts only of fourteen lines. The 


javentor of this kind of poetry is not known. 


Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit autor, 
|  Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


. 
Let, 55 irſt. J gb'd in elegiac ſtrain, 
25 be learn d ſtill doubt, and ſtill conteſt in vain. : 


As it was intended at its inſtitution for tears and la- 
mentations, it was employed at firſt only in grief and 
migfortune. It expreſſed no other ſentiments, it 
breathed no other accents but theſe of forrow. With 
the negligence natural to affliction and diſtreſs, it 
fought leſs to pleaſe than to move, and aimed at ex- 
.. Citing pity, not admiration. It was afterwards uſed 
on all ſorts of ſubjects, and eſpecially the paſſion of 
love. It however always retained the character pe- 
Fpliar to ity and did not loſe ſight of its original | in- 


vention, | 
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vention. -Its thoughts were always et and far 
from the affectation of wit; its ſentiments tender and 


delicate, its expreſſion ſimple and eaſy, always re- 
taining that alternate inequality of meaſure, which 


Quid makes ſo great a merit in it ( In pedibus vitium 
cauſa decoris. erat) and which gives the elegiac poetry 


of: the antients ſo much the advantage over ours. 
Periander, Pixtacus, Solon,  Chilo, and Hippias 
wrote their precepts. of religion, morality, and policy, 


in elegiac verſe, in which Theognis of Megara, and 


Send des ier th them. —— of the n 


ſhall make — —_— of a nll hats of thin. 
.\ CALBinus.. He was of Epheſus, and is one of the 


moſt antient of: the elegiac poets, It is believed that 


he flouriſned about. the beginning of the Olympiads. 
$ Mimnermys, af Colophon, or Smyrna, was co- 


. F with Solon. Some make him the inven- 
for of elegiac verſe. He at leaſt gave it its perfec- 


tion, and'was perhaps the firſt, who transferred it 


: Gor fanerals'to love. The fragments of his, which 


are come-down to us, breathe, nothing b * dhe, 
hence Horace ſays of him, 


Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, Line amore ie jocifgue 
Nil eſt jucundum,. vivas iy amore Jociſque, 
Horat. I. 1. . 6. 


A, Mimnermus hints, : 
ih elites love and pleaſure-nought is joy, 


* * 5 k 4 . 
_ *% } 9 1 6 
L. 


4 I love and Pleaſure life's * hours employ. 


31 Snom n whoſe verſes were ſo pathetic, might 


be ranked: amongſt the elegiac poets: but I have 
enn him a place elſe where. 


PHIILETAs of Cos, and Feabe of 9 


lived both in the court of Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
whoſe 3 Philetas certainly was, and Calli- 


machus 


"OS POETRY. 


whchus:i is believed to have been his PPS 1 


latter is conſidered as the principal author of elegi 
poetry, and as the perſon. who ſucceeded belt in it: 
Cujus (elegiæ) - princeps Callimachus; and Philetas us 
the next to him: Secundas, confe fone Plurimorum, 
Pbiletas oce upavit. 

This is Quintilian's opinion: but Horace ſeems 
to ran Mimnermus above Callimachus : 


—_— — Si plus adpoſcere viſus, 
"Fic Mimnermus, & optivo cognomine creſcit. 
Epiſt. 2. l. 2. 
Call bim Callimadbas. ? If more his claim, 
Mimnermus be ſhall be, bis wiſh'd ſurname. 


Callimachus had applied himſelf to every kind of 
Iterarure. 


s E C r. vll. 
Of the Epigrammatical Poets. 


HE epigram is a ſhort kind of poem, ſuſcep- 
tible of all ſubjects, which ought to conclude 
5 — an happy, ſprightly, juſt thought. The word 
in Greek ſignifies Iuſcription. Thoſe which the an- 
tients placed upon tombs, ſtatues, temples, and tri- 
umphal arches, were ſometimes in verſe, but verſe of 
the greateſt ſimplicity of ſtile. That name has ſince 
been confined to the ſpecies of poetry, of which I 
ſpeak. . The epigram generally conſiſts of only a 
ſmall number of lines: more extent however is ſome- 
times given it. 
= have ſaid that this kind of poem is ſuſceptible of 
all kinds of ſubjects. This is true, provided care be 
taken to e all calumny and obſcenity from it. 
The liberty, which the comic poets gave them- 
klves at Athens, of attacking the moſt conſiderable 


and 
* In ͤvitium libertas excidit, & vim 


Dignam lege regi: lex eſt necepta, choru = | 
Turpiter obticuit. , orat, in Art. Poet. 


Next 
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and moſt worthy of che citizens without reſetve; 
made way for a law to prohibit the mangling of any 


body's reputation in verſe. At Rome, amongſt * 
the laws: of the twelve tables, which very rarely con- 
emned to death, there was one that made it capital 
or any body to defame a citizen in verſe. Cicero's 
reaſon is no leſs juſt than remarkable. This law, 
& ſays he, was wiſely inſtituted. There are tribu- 


<<. nals, to which we may be cited to anſwer for our 


« conduct before the magiſtrates: our reputation 
« therefore ought not to be abandoned to the maii- 
« eious wit of the poets, nor ſcandalous accuſations 
<< ſuffered to be formed againſt us, without its being 


* in our power to anſwer them, and defend ourſelves 
before the judges.” Præclarè. Fudiciis enim ac 


ma#iftratuum diſceptationibus legitimis propaſitam vitam, 


non poetarum ingeniis, habere debemus; nec probruni 
audire, niſi ea conditione, ut reſpondere liceat, & judicia 


defendere. 5 
The ſecond exception, whieh regards purity of 
manners, is neither leſs important, nor lefs founded 
in reaſon. Our propenſity to evil and vice is already 
but too natural and headſtrong, and does not want 
any incentives from the charms and inſinuations of 
delicate verſes, the poiſon of which, concealed under 
the flowers of pleaſing poetry, to borrow the terms 
which + Martial applies to the Sirens, gives us a 


cruel joy, and, by its inchanfing ſweetneſs, conveys 
| diſeaſe and bane into the ſoul. The wiſeſt legiſlators 


Next comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
2 Till her licentious and abufive 3 fe Dec 
. Waken'd the magiftrate's coercive powers | 
And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her inſolence. Roſcommon, 


Si mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus eſt. 
4 Judiciumque. 5 , x 
Noſtræ contra XII. tabellæ, cum perpaucas res capite ſanxiſſent, 
Iv his hane quoque ſanciendam putaverunt, fi quis a&itaviſſet, five 
carmen condidifiet quod infamiam afferret, flagitiumve alteri. Cic. 
de Rep. 1. 4. apud S. Auguſt, I. 1c. 9. de Ci it. 
I Firenes, hilarem navigantium pœnam, | 


Blandaſque mortes, gaudiumque crudele. | 


of 


.» 


of antiquity always conſidered thoſe who abuſe the 
art of poetry to ſuch purpoſes, as the peſts of ſociety, 


as the enemies and corrupters of mankind, that 
ought to be abhorred, and kept under with the 
higheſt marks of infamy and diſgrace. Such wiſe 
laws had not the good effect to be hoped from them, 
eſpecially in reſpect to the epigram, which of all the 
ſpecies of poetry has abandoned itſelf moſt to ob- 
F Tots on nila 1 
In obſerving the two rules I have now laid down, 
epigrams would not have been dangerous, in reſpect 
to manners, and might have been uſeful as to ſtile, 
by throwing into it occaſionally and with diſcretion 
thoſe agreeable, lively, quaint thoughts, which we 
find at the end of good epigrams. But what in its 
origin was beauty, delicacy, and vivacity of wit, 
(which is properly what the Romans underſtand by the 
words, acutus, acumen) ſoon degenerated into a vi- 
cious affectation that extended even to proſe, of 
which it became the faſhion ſtudiouſly to conclude 
almoſt all the phraſes and periods with a glittering 
thought, in the nature of a point. We ſhall have 
occaſion to expatiate farther upon that head. I 
F. Vavaſeur the jeſuit has treated the ſubje& we 
are upon more at large, in the no leſs learned than 
elegant preface to the three books of epigrams, which 
he has given the public. There are alſo uſeful reflec- 
tions upon the ſame ſubject in the book; called Epi- 
grammatum Deletius. | 


We have a collection of Greek epigrams called 


 Anthologia. " | 

MeLEACGER, a native of Gadara, a city of Syria, 
vho lived in the reign of Seleucus, the laſt king of 
that realm, made the firſt collection of Greek epi- 
grams, which he called Antbologia, becauſe as he had 
choſen the brighteſt and moſt florid epigrams of forty- 


ſix antient poets, he” conſidered his collection as a 


noſegay, and denominated each of thoſe poets after 
ſome flower, Anytus the lilly, Sappho the roſe, . 
1 After 


303 
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Aſter him Pulli of Theſfalonica made a ferond 
collection, in the time of the emperor Auguſtus, out 
of only fourteen poets.  AcarHias made a third, 
About five hundred years after, in the reign of the 
emperor Juſtinian. Pr Ax upxs, a monk of Con- 
ftantinople; who lived in the year 1380, made the 
fourth and laſt, which he divided into ſeven books, 
in each of which the epigrams are difpoſed in an al- 
' Phabetical order according to their ſubjects. This 
is the Anthologia come down to us. He retrenched 
abundance of obſcene epigrams, for which ſome of 
the learned are not a little angry with him. 255 


There are a great many epigrams in this collec- 


tion that abound with wit and ſenſe, but more of 

a different character. Orgs . 

ip 6; 016: e DJ */ 
i Of the Latin Poets. 

0 E TRT, as well as the other polite arts; 


did not find acceſs till very late amongſt the 
Romans, ſolely engroſſed as they were during more 


than five hundred years by military views and expe- 
ditions, and void of taſte for every thing called lite- 


rature. By a new kind of victory, Greece, when 
conquered and reduced, ſubdued the victors in her 
turn, and exerciſed over them a power the more glo- 
rious, as it was the reſult of their will, and was 


founded upon a ſuperiority of knowledge and ſci- 


ence, no ſooner known than homaged. That learn- 


ed and polite nation, which was under the neceſſity 


of a ſtrict commerce with the Romans, by degrees 
made them loſe that air of rudeneſs and ruſticity 
they ſtill retained from their antient origin, and 
inſpired them with a taſte for the arts that huma- 
niſe, improve, and adorn ſociety. 6 | 


Grazia 


* 


O'F: LATIN POETS: 


. Gracia | Capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit “ agreſti Latio. Sic horridus ille 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, & grave virus 


Munditiæ pepulere. Horat. Epiſt. 1. |. 65 


Sreece conquer d won her martial viftors hearts, 
And poliſbd ruſtic Latium with ber arts: 

be rude hoarſe ſtrain expir d of Saturn's days, 
And the muſe ſoften d and refin'd our lays. 


This happy change began by poetry, whoſe prin- 


cipal view is to pleale, and- whoſe charms, full of 


ſweetneſs and delight, impart a taſte for themſelves 


ſooheſt and with moſt eaſe. It was however very 
groſs and unpoliſhed in its beginning at Rome; 
and had its birth in the theatre, or ar leaſt began 
there to aſſume a more graceful and elegant air. It 
made its firſt eſſays in comedy, tragedy, and ſatyr, 
which it carried ſlowly and by inſenſible acquiſi- 


tions to a great degree of perfection. 


When the Romans had been almoſt four hundred 
years without any dramatic games, chance and de- 
bauch introduced the + Feſcennine verſes into one 


of their feaſts, which ſerved them inſtead of thea- 


trical pieces near an hundred and twenty years. 
Theſe verſes were rude and almoſt void of num- 
bers, as they were extemporaneous, and made by 


a ruſtic illiterate people, who knew no other maſters 
but mirth and wine, They conſiſted of groſs ag, 
attended with poſtures and dances : 


-Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 


Herat. Epiſt. 1. I. 2. 


cenie 5 Reiſe thus found out, the fwwains ' 
Vientid their taunts in rude alternate trains. 


Horace bere gives us the time when poetry began to improve as 
mong the Latins; þ 


turnius; and, as Horace tells us again in the ſame epifile, at Rome 
in the time of Numa : Saliare Numæ carmen. 

f Theſe werſes were ſo called from Feſcennia, a city of Etruria, 
From whence they avere brought to Rome. 


Vol. II. 2 | To 


r it was known in Italy wery early, numerus Sa- 


Liv. L 7. 
N. 2. 


i ibid. 


QF: LATIN POET S. 
Tosheſe looſer and irregular verſes ſoon ſucceeded 


a chaſter kind of poetry, which, though it alſo 


abounded Wir pleafant ridicule, had nothing vici- 
oully indecent in it. This poem appeared under 
the name of Satyr, (Satrura) from its variety, and 


had regular meaſures, that is to ſay, regular muſic 
and dances 2. but obſcene: poſtures were. baniſhed 
from it. Fheſe ſatyrs were innocent farces, in 
which the ſpectators and actors were indifferently | 
made the objects of mirth. 


Livius Andronicus found chings in this ſtate, 


when he conceived the deſign of making comedigs. 
and tragedies: in imitation of the Greeks. Other 
poets followed his example, copying after the ſame 
originals: of theſe were Nævius, Ennius, Cæcilius, 


Pacuvius, Accius, and Plautus. Theſe ſeven poets, 


of whom 1 am going to ſpeak, lived almoſt all of 
them at the ſame time in the ſpace of ſixty years. 
In what I propofe to ſay here of the Latin poets, 
- I'(Mall not follow the oiter of the ſubject, as I have 
done in 1 peaking of the Greek poets ; bur the order 
of time, which ſeemed to me the moſt proper for 
ſhewing the birth, progreſs, perfection, and decline 
of the Latin poetry. 


1 mall divide the whole time into three different 
ages. The firſt will conſiſt of about two hundred 


years, during which Latin poetry had its birth, 
was improved, and gradually acquired firength. : 
Its ſecond age will conſiſt of about an hundred 


years, from Julius Cæſar to the middle of Tibe- 
rius's reign, in which, it attained its higheſt de- 
gree of perfection, The third age will contain the 
fubſequent years, wherein, by a ſufficiently. rapid 
decline, it fell from that flouriſhing ſtate, and at 
length entirely degenerated from its antient re- 
N | i > 
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8 E 0 T. I. 
Firſt age of Latin poetry: . 


LIVIUS ANDRONICUS. 


HE poet "Andrbatcus took the prænomen of Euſeb. in 

Livius, becauſe he had been ſer at liberty by Chron. 
M. 6 Faro Salinator, whoſe W en he UAE] in- 
ſtructet. 

He repreſented his firſt tragedy a- year before A. M 
the birth of Ennius, the firſt year after the firſt 3754: 
Punic war, and the 514th of Rome, in the conſul- 3 wv 
hip of C. Claudius Cento and M. Sempronius Tu- Aul. Geil. 
ditanus; about an hundred and ſixty years after the 7 © 41. 
death of Sophocles and Euripides, fifty after that 
of Menander, and two hundred and tw-enty before 
that of Virgil. 


EN. NAVIUS. 


Nevins, according to Varro, had ſerved in the A. "x 
firſt Punic war. Encouraged by the example of 37 | «x gp Oy 
Andronicus, he trod in his ſteps, and, five years af- ibid. 
ter him, began to give the public theatrica pieces: 

theſe were comedies. He. drew upon himſelf the rus. ts 
hatred of the nobility, and eſpecially of one Metel- Chron. 
lus; which obliged him to quit Rome. He retired 
to Utica, where he died. He had compoſed the 
hiſtory of the firſt Punic war in verſe. NO! OO, 
| : 
; 2. E N N 10 8. 

He was born the 514th or 31 5th year of Rome; A. M. 
at Rudiz a city of Calabria, and lived to the age of t 
forty in Sardinia. It was there he came acquainted WT as. 
with Cato the Cenſor, who learnt the Greek lan- 5 * 
guage of him at a very advanced age, and after- ug. 
wards carried him to Rome, as M. Fulvius Nebi- n. 3. 
lior afterwards did to 7Etolia, The ſon of this No- 
bilior cauſed the freedom of Rome to be granted 

X 2 him. 
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him, which in thoſe times was a very conſiderable 
Aul. Gel. honour. He had compoſed the annals of Rome in 
J. 77. c. 22. heroic verſe, and was at: the twelfth book of that 
work in his fixty-ſeventh year. He had alſo cele- 
brated the victories of the firſt _ Scipio Africanus, 
with whom he had contracted a“ particular friend- 
1 and who always treated him with the higheſt 
marks of eſteem and conſideration. Some even be- 
lieve that he gave his image a place in the tomb of 
the Scipio's. He died in the ſeventieth ot of his 
dry dae wa Was well aflared, chat the memory of his 
great actions would ſubſiſt as long as Rome, and 
as Africa continued in ſubjection to Italy: + but 
he alſo believed, that the writings of Ennius were 
highly capable of augmepting their ſplendor, and 
perpetuating their remembrance : a perſon, whoſe 
_ glorious victories merited rather an Homer to ce- 
lebrate them, than a poet, whoſe ſtile did but ill 

ſuit the grandeur of his actions! | 

It is eaſy to conceive” that the Latin poetry, in 
its infancy, and weak at the time we are ſpeaking 


of, could not have much beayty and ornament. It 


ſometimes ſhewed force and genius, but without ele- 
gance and grace, and with great inequality. This 
Quintilian, where he draws Ennius's character, ex- 
preſſes by an admirable compariſon: Ennium ficut 
¶Jacros vetuſtate lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia & 
antiqua robora jam non tantam habent ſpeciem, quan- 
tam religionem. Let us reverence Ennius, ſays he, 


1 * 
* * 


1 e W 88 ethic Ennius. Itaque etiam 

4 in ſepulero Scipionum putatur is eſſe conſtitutus. 125 pro Arch. 
| Þ> 7 Pour: n. 22. | A 

; 1 Non incendia Carthaginis i impiæ 

Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 

Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 


| 7 Taudes, quam Calabræ Pierides. Hor. Od. 8. l. OY 


VPVot impious Cartbage burnt does more, 
Than the Calabrian muſe, proclaim 
The hero's glory, <ubo of yore 
From conquer d Afric tock yu name. 
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as we do thoſe groves which time hath conſe- 


* crated and made venerable, and of which the 
great and antient oaks do not ſtrike us ſo much 
with their beauty, as with a kind of religious 


„ veneration.'“ 


Cicero, in his treatiſe upon old age, relates a fact 
which ought to do Ennius's memory abundance of 
honour. He ſays, * that poet, at the age of ſe- 
s venty, carried the two loads, which are commonly 
thought the hardeſt to bear, poverty and old age, 
not only with ſuch conſtancy but gaiety, that it 
might almoſt be ſaid he took delight in them.“ 


 CACILIUS: PACUVIUS. 

Theſe two poets lived in the time of Ennius, 
both however younger than him. The firſt, ac- 
cording to ſome, was a native of Milan, a comic 
poet, and at firſt lived with Ennius. Pacuvius, 


Ennius's nephew, was of Brunduſium. He pro- PEuſeb. in 
feſſed both poetry and painting, which have always Shron. 
been deemed ſiſter-arts; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 


particularly in tragic poetry. Though they lived 
in the time of Lz#!ius and Scipio, that is to ſay at 
a time to which the-purity of language, as well as 
manners, ſeem fingularly attached, their diction 
carries no air of ſo happy an age. 1 
Llius, however, one of the perſons whom Ci- 
cero introduces in his dialogue upon friendſhip , 
in ſpeaking of Pacuvius as of his particular friend, 


* Annos ſeptuaginta natus, (tot enim vixit Ennius) ita ferebat 
duo, quæ maxima putantur onera, paupertatem & ſenectutem, ut 
eis pen delectari videretur. De Senedt. n. 14. 


+ Mitto C. Lælium, P. Scipionem. ZEtatis illius iſta fuit laus, 
tanquam innocentiæ, fic Latine loquendi. Non omnium tamen: 
nam illorum æquales Cæcilium & Pacuvium male locutos videmus. 


Cic. in Brut. n. 258. : OO. 2 
Qui clamores tota cavea nuper in hoſpitis mei & amici M. Pa- 
cuvii nova fabula, cum ignorante rege, uter eſſet Oreſtes, Pylades 


O:eſtem ſe eſſe diceret, ut pro illo necaretur; Oreſtes autem, ita 


ut erat, Oreſtem ſe eſſe perſeveraret. Stantes plaudehant in re fifta ; 


quid arbitremur in vera facturos fuiſſe? De amicit. n. 24. 
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fays, that the people receiyed one of his plays called 
Oreſtes with uncommon applauſe, eſpecially the ſcene 
where Pylades declares himſelf to be Oreſtes to the 
king, i in order to fave his friend's life; and the latter 
affirms himſelf to be the true Oreſtes. It is not im- 

ible but that the beauty and ſpirit of the ſenti- 
ments might on this occaſion make the audience for- 
Wands the want of Jultneſs and delicacy of 2 


ATTIVS 


A. Mx. L. Attius or Accius, for his name is written both 
3864- Ways, was the ſon of a freedman. He exhibited 

Fuſeb. in 

Chron. ſome tragedies in the time of Pacuvius, though al- 


Aul. Gell. moſt fifty years younger than him. We are told that 
1. . c. 2. ſome of them were performed in the edileſhip of 


the celebrated P. Licinius Craſſus Mucianus, in 
whoſe perſon five of the greateſt advantages that 
could be poſſeſſed, are ſaid to have been "united : 
great riches, illuſtrious birth, ſupreme eloquence, 
profound knowledge of the law, with the office of 
great pontiff: { Pontifex marin, 

val. Max. This poet lived in great friendſhip with D. Ju- 

I: 8. f. 14. nius Brutus, who firſt carried the Roman arms in 

Spain as far as the ocean, Accius. compoſed verſes 

in honour of him, with which that general adorned 
the porch of a temple that be built Vith the ſpoils 
taken from the enemy. 


* 
o . 


PEEL AST D'S; 


' PLavius { M. Accius) was of Salinæ, a city of 
Umbria in Italy (in Romagnia.) He acquired 
great reputation at Rome by his comedies, at the 
fame time with the three laſt poets mentioned above. 

Aulus Gellius tells us, after Varro, thar Plantus 

applied himſelf to merchandiſe, and that, having 
| loſt all he had 1 in it, he was obliged, for the means 
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* Ditifſimus, nobiliſ mus, clogorns Gas, juris conſult mur 
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of life to ſerve a baker, in whoſe houſe he turned a 
corn- —_ 

Of all the poets who appeared before him, only 
ſome fragments remain. Plautus has been more 
fortunate, nineteen of whoſe comedie have eſcaped 
the injuries of time, and come down almoſt entire 
to us. It is very probable, that his works preſerved 
themſelves better than others, becauſe, as they Were 
more agreeable to the public, the demand for them 
was greater and more permanent. They were not 


only acted in the time of Auguſtus, but from a 
pallet in Arnobius it appears, that they continued Arnob.l 7. 


0-be played in the reign of Diocleſian, three hun- 
dred years after the birth of W e, 

Various judgments have been paſſed on this poet. 
His elocution ſeems to be generally approved, with- 
out doubt in regard to the purity, propriety, ener- 
I. abundance, and even elegance of his ſtile. 

arro ſays, that, if the muſes were to ſpeak Latin, 


211 


they would borrow the language of Plautus : Lice? Quintil. 


Varro dicat muſas—Plautino ſermone locturas fuiſſe, fil oc. 


Latine loqui vellent. Such a praiſe makes no excep- 


tions, and leaves us nothing to deſire. Aulus Gel- Au). Gell, 


lius ſpeaks of him no leſs to his advantage: Plautus, 1. 7. c. 17. 


homo linguæ atque eleganliæ in verbis Latine princeps. 

Horace, who was undoubtedly a good judge in 
this point, does not ſeem fo favourable to Plautus, 
The whole paſſage is as follows: 


At noſtri proavi Plautinos & numeros, & 
Laudavere ſales; nimium patienter utrumque, 


Ne dicam ſtultè, mirati; fi modo ego & vos 


Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dito, 
Legiti mumque ſonum di {ow callemus & aure. 
Horat. in Art. Poet. 


6 Our 3 ſaid he to the Piſo's, practiſed 


e and admired the verſes and raillery of Plautus 


&« with too much indulgence, not to call it ſtupidity z 
6 if it be true, that either you or I know how to 


T4 * iinguiſh 
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cc. diſtinguiſh delicate from groſs 5 raillery, 2 * 
c have ears to judge aright of the numbers and 


„ harmony. of verſe.” This criticiſm- ſeems the 


more "againſt Plautus, as it argues, that Horace 
was not alone in his opinion, and that. the court of 
Auguſtus had no greater taſte than him, either for 


the verlification or pleaſantries of that poet. 


Horace's cenſure. falls upon two articles; the 
numbers and harmony of his verſes, numeros; and 
his raillery, ſales. For my part, I believe it indiſ- 


penſably right to adopt his judgment in a great 
meaſure. But it is not impoſſible that Horace, of- 


fended at the unjuſt preference given by his age to 
the antient Latin poets againſt thoſe of their own 


times, may have been a little too exceſſive in his cri- 


ticiſms upon ſome occaſions, and on this in particular. 
It is certain that Plautus was not exact in his 


verſes, which for that reaſon he calls numeros inny- 


meros, numbers without number, in the epitaph he 


5 made for himſelf. He did not confine himſelf to 


obſerving the ſame meaſure, and has jumbled ſo 
many different kinds of verſe together, that the 


. moſt learned find it difficult to-diſtinguiſh them. It 
is no leſs certain that he has flat, low, and often ex- 
- travagant pleaſantries; bur at the ſame time he has 


ſuch as are fine and delicate. Cicero“ for this reaſon, 
who was no bad judge of what the antients called 


Urbanity, propoſes him as a model for raillery. 


Theſe faults of Plautus therefore do not hinder 
his being an excellent comic poet. They are very 
happily atoned for by many fine qualities, which 
may not only make him equal, but perhaps ſupe- 
rior to Terence. This is Madam F Dacier's judg- 


* Duplex omnino eſt jocandi genus: unum illiberale, petulans, 
flagitioſum, obſcœenum; alterum elegans, urbanum, ingenioſum, 
facetum; quo genere non modò Plautus noſter, & Atticorum antiqua 


 comeedia, fed etiam phileſophorum Socraticorum libri ſunt referti. 


£15. 1. de Offic. n. 104. 


* x 


E 7 Pr eface 10 the tranflaticn of thee comedies | of F lautus. 


ment, 
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ment, {then Mademoiſelle Le Fevre) in her compa- | 

riſon of theſe two poets. - nes 
Terence, ſays ſhe, has undoubtedly moſt art, 

ec but the other moſt wit: Terence makes more be 


| ſaid than done, Plautus more done than ſaid ; 
Which latter is the true character of comedy, 
c that conſiſts much more in action than diſcourſe. 
6 This buſy vivacity ſeems. to include a farther 
& conſiderable advantage on the ſide of Plautus : 
ec that is, his intrigues are always adapted to the 
“ character of his actor, whilſt his incidents are 
& well varied, and are never without ſomething that 
ce ſurpriſes agreeably; whereas the ſtage ſeems 
£ ſometimes to ſtand ſtill in Terence, in whom the 
c yivacity of the action, and the incidents and in- 
c trigues that form the plot, are manifeſtly defec- 
« tive,” This is Czfar's reproach of him in ſome 
verſes, which I ſhall repeat, when I come to ſpeak 
of Terence. 5 
To give the reader ſome idea of the ſtile, lati- 
nity, and antiquated language of Plautus, I ſhall 
tranſcribe in this place the beginning of the prologue 
of Amphitryon, one of his fineſt plays. It is ſpoken 
by Mercury: | - 8 8 | 


Ui vos in voſtris voltis mercimoniis 
Emundis vendundiſque me lætum lucris 
A cere, atque adjuvare in rebus omnibus: 
Et ut res rationeſque veſtrorum omnium 
Bene expedire voltts peregreque & domi, 
Bonoquè atque amplo auctare perpetuo lucro 
Quaſque incæpiſtis res, quaſque incrptabitis ; 
Et uti bonis vos voſtroſque omnes nuntiis 
Me efficere voltis; ea afferam, eaque ut nuntiem, 

Quas maxime in rem voſtram communem ſient: 
(Nam vos quidem id jam ſcitis conceſſum & datum 
Mi #fſe ab diis aliis, nuntiis prafim & lucro:) 
Hee ut me vultis approbare, annitier 
Lucrum ut perenne vobis ſemper ſuppetat : * 
15 | lla 
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orf 1 er I yours. 


Ina but fatietis fabulz ſlentium, 
Teague ui S ulli bic eritis mes arvites.. 


WA Ne Vets we nit" einem, 


that Mercury was the god of merchants, and the 


meſſenger of the gods. 0 


« As you deſire me to be propitious to you in 
« your bargains and ſales; as you deſire to proſper 
«in your affairs at home and abroad, and to ſee 
* a conſiderable profit continually augment your 
« prefent and future fortunes and undertakings ; 
as you deſire that I ſhould be the bearer of good 
T news to youſelves and your families, and bring 

« you ſuch advices as are moſt for the benefit of 
* your commonwealth, (for you know that by the 
« conſent of the other gods I preſide over news 
and gain;) as you deſire that I ſhould grant you 
all theſe things, and that your gains may be as 


* laſting as your occaſions; ſo you will now afford 


te this p ay your favourable attention, and ſhew your- 
<« ſelves juſt and equitable in your judgment of it.“ 
We often meet with fine maxims in Plautus for 


the conduct of life, and regulation of manners; of 


which I ſhall give one example from the play juſt 


cited. Itis a ſpeech of Alcmena's to her huſband. 


Amphitryon, Which in a few lines includes all the 
duties of a wiſe and virtuous wiſe : | 


Non ego illam mibi dotem duco oft que dos : = 
Sed pudicitiam, & pudorem, & ſtdatan cupidinem, 


Deum metum, parentum amorem, S n concor- 
diam: 


T z0s 2  atque ut mana im Bonis profs m Prebis. 
. AQ 3, ene td. 


4 J do not eſteem that a Jowry; «hich is com- 

* monly called ſo; but honour, modeſty, deſires 
90 1 to len, the fear of the gods, the love 
90 N our 9 unt / with our relations, obe- 
- #-chience* 
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. dience to you, munificence to the deſerving, g, "ANG 
eto be uſeful to the juſt . 35 
But for ſome paſſages of this kind, how many 
bas he that are contrary to decency and purity of 
manners! It is great pity that this reproach ſhould 
extend almoſt generally to the beſt p6ets of the pa- 
gan world, What Quintilian ſays of certain dan- L. x. c. 2. 
rous poems, may be well applied on this occaſion : 
Ws hat youth ſhould, if poſſible, be kept entirely | 
ignorant of them, or at leaſt that they ſhould be / 
reſerved for riper years, and a time of life leſs liable 
to corruption: Amoveantur, fi fieri poteſt; i minus, 


certe ad firmius ætatis robur reſer ventur — cum mores in 
lui _— | 


T E RE N CE. 


Taxon was born at Carthage after the ſecond A. M. 
Punic war, in the 516th year of Rome. He was a . 
ſlave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman ſenator, who, vit. * 
upon account of his wit, not only cauſed him to be rent. 
educated with great care, but gave him his liberty 
whilſt very young. It was this ſenator from whom 
our poet took the name of Terence; ſuch as were 
made free uſually aſſuming the names of the maſters 
that ſet them at liberty. - 

He was much beloved and ne by the prin- 
cipal perſons of Rome, and lived in particular in- 
timacy with Lælius and Scipio Africanus, who took 
and demoliſned Numantia. The latter was eleven 
. younger than him. 

Six of Terence*s comedies are come n to us. 
When he ſold the firſt to the ediles, it was thought 
proper that he ſhould read it beforehand to Cæcilius, 

a comic poet as well as himſelf, and in great eſteem - 
at Rome, when Terence firſt appeared there. Accord- 

ingly he went to his houſe, and fbund him at table, 

He was brought. in, and, as he was very ill dreſſed, a 

| ſoo] was given him near Cæcilius's bed, where he 


i down and began to read, He had no ſooner 
read 
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read ſome few verſes, than Cæcilius zurited him to 


ſupper, and placed him at table near himſelf. Judg- 


ments are not always to be formed of men by their 


outſides. A bad dreſs may often cover the moſt 


excellent talents. - ,, , 
The Eunuch, one of the fix wh of Te- 


- Tence, was received with f uch applauſe, that it was 
acted twice the ſame day, morning and evening, 


which perhaps had never happened to any play be- 
fore; and a much better price was given for it 
than had ever been paid for any comedy till then: 
ſor Terence had eight thouſand ſeſterces, that 1 is to 


ſay, about fifty pounds. 


It was publicly enough reported, that Siplo and 
Lzlius aſſiſted him in the compoſition of his plays, 
which rumour he augmented himſelf by denying it 
but faintly, as he does in the prologue to the Adelphi, 
the laſt of his comedies : As ts what thoſe envious 


perſons ſay, that he is aff ited i in compoſing bis works by: 


me illuſtrious perſons, be is ſo far from taking that as 


tbe offence they intended it, that be conceives it the higheſt 


praiſe which could be given bim, as it is a proof, that 


be has the honour to. pleaſe thoſe who pleaſe this au- 


dience and the whale Roman people and who in peace, 


in war, and on all occaſions, have rendered the common-- 


wealth in general, and every one in particular, the 


big beſt and moſt important ſervices, without being either. 


more diftant or more haughty upon that account. 


We may believe, however, that he only denied 
this aſſiſtance ſo negligently, to make his court to 


Lælius and Scipio, to whom he knew ſuch a con- 


duct would not be dilagreeable. That report not- 


withftanding, ſays Suetonius in the life of Terence 


aſcribed to him, augmented continually, and is 


come down to our times. 
The poet Valgius, who was Horace's cotem- 


pofary, ſays * in n of Terence's 


N : 
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"He que vocantur fabule, cujus ſunt ? 


Non has, qui jura populis * recenſens dabat, 
* Honore ſummo affettus feat fabulas ? 0 


801 And pray, whoſe are theſe ſame comedies ? ? Are 
„ they not his, who, after having acquired the 
<- higheſt glory, gaye laws, and governed the peo- 
ple with power and authority ?*? 
Whether Terence was for putting an end to the 
reproach of publiſhing the works of others as his 
own; or had formed the defign of going to learn 
the cuſtoms and manners of the Greeks perfectly, 
in order to repreſent them the better in his plays 
after having compoſed the ſix comedies ſtill extant, 
and before he was thirty-five years old, he quitted 
Rome, where he was never ſeen more. 
Some ſay that he died at ſea in his return from 

Greece, from whence he brought with him an hun- 
dred and eight plays, which he had tranſlated from 
Menander. Others affure us, that he died at the city of 
Stymphalus in Arcadia, in the conſulſhip of Cn. Cor- 
nelius Dolabella and M. Fulvius, of a diſeaſe occa- 
ſioned by his grief for having loſt the comedies he 
had tranſlated, and thoſe he had made himſelf. 

Terence had only one daughter, who, after his 
death, was married to a Roman knight, and to 
whom he left an houſe and garden of twenty acres 
upon the Appian way. 

Cicero, in a copy of verſes intitled Aν. which 
ſignifies a meadow, ſays of Terence: 


22 quoque, qui ſolus lecto ſermone, 2 rents, 

- Canverſum expreſſumque Latina voce Menandrum 
In medio populi ſedatis vocibus effers, * 

-Recdquid come loquens, atque omnia dulcia linquens. 


That is, And you, Terence, who alone tranſlate Me- 
nander with fo much eloquence, and make him ſpeak the 

I dow't hnow what this avord means bere, hd believe it ſome 
error crept into the paſſage. 
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. 72 the Romans ſo | happily. in your Judicious 
choice of : whatever is ſweeteſt and maſt delicate in it. 
This teſtimony is for the honour of Terence, but 


the verſes that expreſs it not much for Ciceros. 


I new'proceedto thoſe of Cæſar, which I mens 
amn That great man, who wrote with 


ſo much force and accuracy, and had himſelf com- 
poſed a Greek tragedy, called s ce wy 
ene himſelf to Terence: 


2. « quogue, tu in  ſummis, & 4 5 dimidiate {6 23.27 3 

" "Poneris, & meritd,. puri ſermonis amator.. 
Tenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjuntta faret vis 

, Camica, ul æquato virtus polleret hanore 
Cum Grecis, neque in bac deſpeltus parte Jjaceres . 
Dnum hoc maceror, & doleo tibi deeſſe, Tereni. 


© Fhby alſo, Menander' s half, art 1 in the 
wh 1 of the greateſt poets, and deſervedly, for 
+ the” purity of thy ſtile. And I with thy ſweet 
© weitings had in them the comic force and ſpirit, 
"that thy merit might have ranked thee with the 
a </Greeks, and that thou. wer't not-ſo much below. 
«them in that point! But this, Terence, is. un- 


4 happily what you want, and I much regret.” 


_ Terence's great talent conſiſts in the inimitable, 


aft of exprefling the manners, and copying nature 


with ſo genuine and unſtudied a ſim licity, that 
every body believes himſelf capable of writing in 


the ſame manner; and at the ſame time with ſuch 


elegance and ingenuity, as no- body has ever been 
able to come up to. Hence it is from this talent, 


that is to ſay, this: wonderful art diffuſed through- 


out the comedies of Terence, which charms and 
tranſports without notice, or any glitter of orna- 
ments, that Horace Fharacteriſes this poet: 
Vincer Cerilius previtats Tr erentius arte 
e At ru * * hd 
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Terence, with an extreme purity of ſpeech and a 
ſimple and natural ſtile, unites all the graces and 
delicacy of which his language was ſuſceptible; 
and of all the Latin authors has come the neareſt 
to Atticiſm, that is to ſay whatever is fineſt, moſt 
exquiſite, and moſt. perfect amongſt the Greeks, 
* Quintilian,. in ſpeaking of Terence, of whom he 
only ſays, that his writings were highly elegant, 
obſerves, . that the Roman language rendered but 

very imperfectly that refinement of taſte, that ini- 
mitable grace, peculiar to the Greeks, and even to 
be found only in the Attic dialect : Vix levem con 
ſequimur umbram, adeo ut mibi ſermo ipſe Romanus non 
recipere videalur illam ſolis conceſſam Aiticis venerem, 
quando cam ne Græci quidem in alio genere lingua obti- 

nuerint. It is pity that the ſubject of his comedies 

makes them dangerous to youth; upon which I 
have treated at large in my books upon ſtudying 
polite learning. 1 n 


eee: be 


Louct1zivs, (Cars Lucilius) a Roman knight, A. M. 

was born at Sueſſa, a town of Campania, in the 24% 
3 2 | e uſeb. in 

158th olympiad, and the 60th year of Rome, when Chron. 
Pacuvius the tragic poet flouriſhed, He is ſaid to Vell. Pa- 
have carried arms under the ſecond Scipio Africanus ay mn 
at the ſiege of Numantia : but, as he was then but 
fifteen years old, this circumſtance is dubious, | 

He had a great ſhare in that famous generaPs * 
friendſhip, as well as in that of Lælius. He was 
their companion in the innocent ſports and amuſe- 
ments, to which they did not diſdain to deſcend, 
and in which thoſe great men, at their hours of 
leiſure, endeavoured to unbend themſelves after their 
ſerious and important occupations: An admirable 


ſimplicity in ps.ſons of their rank and gravity l 


\ 


- ®. Terentii ſcripta ſunt im hoc genere elegantiſſima. 


Quin 
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- Quin ubi ſe à vulgo & ſcena in ſecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadæ, & mitis ſapientia Læli, 
Nugari cum illo, & diſcincti ludere, donec = 
Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. Horat. Sat. 1. 1, 3. 


"With bim, retir d from 8 and ſtate at home, 
"Wiſe gentle Lelus, and the pride of Rome, . 
© Scepio, *twixt play and trifle, liv'd in jeſt, 
"Til Berke, the * frugal meat, and roots were aref. 


Lucilius paſſes for the inventor of ſatire, ha 


he gave it its laſt form, the ſame in which Horace, 


Perſius, and Juvenal have followed him. Ennius 


however had ſet him the example before, as Ho- 


race himſelf confeſſes by theſe verſes, in wine he 
b ee EATON to Ennius: 


i ie Ns Run F inquam, 
| Comis 8 urbanus fuerit limatior idem, 
Van rudis & Gracis intatti carminis autor. 


But the * ſatires of An tho? like thoſe of Lu- 
cilius and Horace in other reſpects, differed from 
them in forms as they conſiſted of ſeveral dilferctt 
- kinds of Ve 5 

The new form which Lucilius gave Gatire, as I 
| have ſaid before, made + Horace and- Quintilian 


- conſider him as the inventor of that poem; to Which 


utle he has a juſt claim. 

There was — t kind of ſatire, which derived 
itſelf alſo from the antient. It is called the Varro- 
nian or  Menippean ſatire; 3; becauſe Varro, the moſt 


* Olim carmen, "quod ex variis poematibus conſtabat, SATIRA 
dicebatur, quale ſcrip ſerunt Pacuvius & Ennius. Diomed. Grammat. 
Satira, ibi genus, ex variis rebus conditum. Feſtus. 
Quid cum eſt Lucilivs auſus 
in hunc . 1 carmina morem. 


— 


Sat. 1. 8 


| Satyra quidem tota noſtra eſt, in qua primus inßguem laudem 
adeptus eſt Lucilius. Quintil. enn. 
* BY 2 illud eſt & prius Satyræ genus, quod non fola carmi- 


num varietate condgdit Terentius Varro, vir Romanoram . 


mus. int. |. 10. c. 1. 


learned 
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learned of the Romans was its author, lat in 


that work the Cynic philoſopher Menippus of Ga- 
dara. This ſpecies of ſatire was not only compoſed 


of ſeveral kinds of verſes, but Varro introduced 
proſe into it, in which there was beſides a mixture 


of Greek and Latin. The work of Petronius, that 


of Seneca upon the death of Claudius, and of Boe- 
tius upon the conſolation ' of philoſophy, are all 
ſatires of the ſame kind with this of Varro. But 
to return to my ſubject. 

Lucilius compoſed thirty books of ſatires, in 
which he cenſured many perſons of bad lives by 
name and in a very offenſive manner, as Horace in- 


forms us, regarding oy vie; and the lovers of 


virtue: 


Primores Populi arripuit, po pul umque tributim, 
Scilicet uni equus virtuti, * eius amicis. 
Sat. 1. I. 2. 


His no Wade the eoviſcioas Bad tremble, as if 
be had purſued them ſword i in hand: | 


Enſe wvelut frrito, quaties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eft 
? Cries, tacita ſudant precordia culpa. 
T at Juven. Sat. I 


Lucilius uſed to ſay that he el his readers 


might neither be very ignorant nor very learned. 


The one ſaw too little, and the other too much. 
The one did not know what was good, and conſe- 
quently no juſtice was to be expected from them; 


and what was imperfect could not be concealed F 


from the penetration of the others. 
It is not probable that he died at forty- ſix years 


of age, as ome aſſure us. Horace calls him old 


* Caius Lucillus, homo FR & perurbanus, dicere ſolebat, ea 
que ſcriberet neque ab indoctiſſimis, neque ab doctiſſimis legi velle: 
—_ alteri nihil „ alteri plus fortaſſe quam de ſe ipſe. 

e Orat. I. 2. u. 25. 


33 i - YT man, 


32 t 


map, Where be. ays Laxiliys co iced lh is ſecrets, 
and whateyer' Had happened. to him. 1 . XJ his 
en 1 falthful friends: 


Ile velus fais arcana [edaliblis olim 2 
Cxedebat Hibris + nigque, ff malt erat nam, 
Fr Decturtehs alis, neque\/ bene. Quo fit ut NT, 
Notiba pateat vel, de pts tabells 
Vita ſents.” 4 wy as Sat. 1. 1. 2. 


Pompey was . or rather grand-nephes, 
to Lucilius, by the mother's ſide. 

Of all his works, only ane fragments off his 
fatires are come down to us. 

be reputation of this Spots Was very great — 
ring his life, and ſubſiſted long after his death to 
ſuch an height, that, in“ Quintilian* s time, he con- 


tinued to have admirers ſo zealous for it, as to prefer 


him not only to all who had written in theſame way, 
but to all the poets of antiquity in general. 


62.41 1. ,, Horace judged, very, differently of him. Hie re- 


preſents him to; us indeed, as a poet of a fine taſte, 
— delicate in his raillery, facetus, emundteæ naris : 
but hard and:ſtiffvin: his compoſitions 3/ not being 
able to take the pajns neceſſary in writing, that is 
to ſay, in- writing well; for to write much was 
his. great fault. He was highly ſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, and believed he had done wonders, when, he 
nad dictated two hündfed verſes in leſs time than 
one could throw them together on aper. In a word, 
Horace compares him to a river that with a great 
deal of nbd Hes however 8 bis fand along 
with it in its cutrent. 


Sat.10.1.z, The judgment Horace paſſed upon x dts, oc- 


caſioned great clamour at Rome, The admirers of 
the latter, inraged at His having preſumed to treat 
their hero in that manner, gave out, that Horace 


by * Lucilius quoſdam ita deditos ſibi adhuc Manga: amatores,. ut eum 
non ejuſdem modo operis auctoribus, ſed « n Poetis præferre 
non dübitent. Quintil. T4 10. E. I 
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had only diſpraiſed Lucilius out of envy, and with 


the view of ſetting himſelf above him. We ought 
not to be angry with them on account of thoſe com- 


plaints, how unjuſt ſoever they might be: for they 


acquired us an excellent ſatire, wherein Horace, in 


rendering Lucilius all the juſtice he deſerved, ſuſ- 
tains and confirms the judgment he had paſſed on 
him by the moſt ſolid proof. 

For Quintilian's honour, I am ſorry that a critic 
of his profound judgment and juſt taſte ſnouſd 
differ in opinion with Horace in this point. He 
cannot forgive him for having compared the writings 
of Lucilius to muddy waters, from whence however 
ſomething valuable might be extracted: For ny 
Part, ſays he, I And ſurprifing erudilion and à noble 
liberty in him, which gave his works poignancy with 
abundance of ſalt. Horace allows him the laſt quali- 


ties, which did not prevent Lucilius from having 


abundance” of vicious paſſages in him that ought 


either to have been amended,” or retrenched. As 


to erudition, Quintilian differs directly in that re- 


ſpect from Cicero's opinion. For ſays the latter, 
ſpeaking of Lucilius: + His works are light and 
frothy,” and with exceeding pleaſantry have no great 
erudition. To conclude, we can form at prefent no 
proper judgment of a poet, of whoſe works . — 


nothing Is come down to us. 


IC T. 
Second age of Latin Poetry. 


HE interval, of which I am now to ſpeak, 
continued from the time of Julius Cæſar to 
the middle of Tiberius's reign, and included about 
an hundred years. It was always conſidered as the 


* Nam & eruditio in eo mira, & libertas, atque inde acerbitas, 
& abundeè ſalis. Lib. 10. c. 1. 

Et funt ſeripta illius [Lucilii] leviora, ut urbanitas ſumma ap- 
pareat, doctrina mediocris. Cic. de Fin. l. 1. f. 7. 


2 * golden 
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golden age of polite learning during which a 
crowd of fine geniuſſes of every kind, poets, hiſ- 


torians and orators, carried Rome's glory to its 


greateſt height. Literature had before made great 
efforts, and one may alſo ſay great progreſs : but 
it had not yet attained that degree of maturity 
which conſtitutes perfection in arts. Writings did 


not want good ſenſe, judgment, ſolidity, and force; 


but they had little art, leſs ornament, and no deli- 
cacy. A ſmall number of perſons of great talents, 
riſing up together in a ſpace of time of no great 


duration, on a ſudden and as if inſpried, by adding 
to the excellent qualities of their predeceſſors others 
which they had wanted, eſtabliſned good taſte of 
every kind irrevocably and for evermore; ſo that as 
ſoon as the world began to loſe ſight of thoſe per- 
fect models, every thing immediately began to de- 


cline and degenerate. 


The happy beginnings, which we have deal 
prepared the way for the wonders that ſucceeded 
them; and as — derived het firſt notions of polite 
learning from Greece, ſo it was by her induſtrious per- 
ſeverance in ſtudying the Greek writers that the 
Romans attained perfection, The firſt poets, and 
eſpecially the Tragic and Comic, contented them- 
ſelves with . the works of: the Greeks : 


Tientavit quoque, rem Fr digns vertere poſſet, 
Et placuit lib. Hlorat. Epiſt. 1. l. 2. 


Etc d to make it freak o Serie with grace, 


nd ge 4 . 


They e took a arcber ſtep. They ven- 
tured to ſoar with their own wings, and compoſed 


_ originals entirely Roman: 


Nil intentatum noſtri liquere potte, „ 
: Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Græca 


Auſ 
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Auſi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica facta; 
V el or NN vel 1 docuere — 


wo tr! :  * de Art. * 


Our autbors bee attempted every way, 

And well deſerve our praiſe, whoſe daring. muſe | 
- Diſdain'd to be bebolden to the Greeks, 
phone found fit ſubjetts for ber verſe at home. 


| Roſcommon: 


+ Though the dramatic poets did not entirely ſuc- 


ceed in theſe attempts, Horace did in lyric poetry. 


Rome, animated with a noble emulation, which 
aroſe from reading the Greek authors, and the eſteem 
ſne had conceived for them, propoſed to herſelf to 
equal, and even, if poſſible, to ſurpaſs them: a very 
laudable and uſeful diſpute between nations, and 
equally for their honour ! 


Add to this firſt motive the admirable character 


of the perſons at that time in ſupreme authority at 
Rome; the efteem for men of letters; the marks 


of diſtinction with which they were honoured; the 


ſolid rewards conferred on them; and the * 
reſpect paid to perſons of ſingular merit of every 
kind; a reſpect which almoſt roſe ſo high as to equal 
them with the greateſt and moſt powerful of the com- 
monwealth. It has been the ſaying of all times, 
and cannot be too often repeated : * Emulation 
nouriſhes wit. The view of merit in others, united 
with a juſt admiration for their excellent works, and 
a ſecret regret from the ſenſe of our own inferiority, 
inſpire an ardor for glory, to which nothing is im- 
poſſible. And it is from theſe generous efforts, ex- 
cited and ſuſtained by the hopes of ſucceſs, that 
arts attain their final perfection. 

This is what happened, eſpecially in the time of 


Auguſtus, in reſſ * to poetry, W and eloquence. 


Alit æmulatio ingenia, & nunc invidia, nunc admiratio, inci. 
tationem accendit; naturaque, quod ſummo ſtudio 8 eſt, af 
cendit in ſummum. Pell. Paterc. l. 1. c. 7. 
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But poetry is our fubje& in this place. I ſhall relate 


in few words the hiſtory of the poets,” who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves moſt during this glorious age 


of Rome. Terence, of whom I have ſpoken above, 
may in my opinion be included in this'claſs, who, 
though he preceded them 1 in time, does not give 

place to them in merit. He is the firſt of the Latin 
Poets: who ſeems in ſome meaſure to have ſet up 
the ſtandard of perfection, and to have inſpired 


others'by his er ”_ wo RE and: | hope'of 


| es it. 1 


| . bavit. 
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Arn Axius was much efteemed by the antients. 


* He excelled in the comedies called To ate and 
+ Atellanz. Horace Fems | to compare Im 11 
Menander: _ 


bs 


Kae gen tua conveniſe Menandro. 
In Arr. Poet, 
He Was 3 a Terence, but much 
ger than him, and did not begin to grow in 
reputation till after his death. He ranked him 
aboye all other poers, and could not bear that any 


ſhould be compared with him, of Hs gn evidently 


who had written in the ſame way: 


Terenis won , milem dices quimpians. F, ragm. Aftan. 


He was highly confidered for his poetical works, 


"A and no leſs condemned for . depravity of his 


manners. 


a -LUCRETIUS: Toy 
 Lvexerivs, (Titus, Lucretius Corus). was born 


according to the chronicle of Euſebius, 1 in n the nn 


' * Togatis excellit Afranius. Nuintil. . 

T. Tbeſe comedies æuere called Atellanæ, from Atella, a city of 8 
pania, from whence th IX avere. brought to, Rome; and Togatæ, be- 
cauſe they rrefireſented . ons ay props, en x Toga, 


: year 
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year of the 171ſt olympiad, twelve years after Ci- 
cero, in the conſulſhip of L. Licinius Craſſus and 
Q. Mutius Sczvola, in the 638th year of Rome. 
A philtre, or love- potion, had been given him 
that made him mad. He had ſome lucid intervals 
from his phrenſy, during which he compoſed his 
ſix books De rerum natura, wherein he explains at 
large the doctrine of Epicurus, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak in its place. He inſcribed his poem to C. 
Memmius, who had the ſame maſter, and without 
doubt the ſame ſentiments, as himſelf, 
he ſame chronicle of Euſebius * us, that 
this work was corrected by Cicero after its author's 
leath. Cicero ſpeaks of Lucretius only once, tho 
had often occaſion to mention him; and the 
paſſage were he does ſo, beſides being very obſcure, 


 vatiouſly read: Lucretii poemata, ut cribis, lita Cic. ad 


ant (others read non ita ſunt ) multis luminibus ingenit, © 99.72 


multæ tamen artis. 

No man ever denied Providence more boldly, 
or treated the Divinity with more inſolence and pre- 
ſumption, than this poet. He introduces his ſubject 
with this preface, in praiſe of Epicurus: * Whilſt 
* mankind, ſays he, groaned in ſhameful ſubjec- 
cc tion to the oppreſſive yoke of imperious religion, 
c which declared itſelf deſcended from heaven; and 
& made the whole earth tremble at the frowns and 
„ horrors of its aſpect; a mortal native of Greece 
« firſt boldly ventured to expoſe its falſhood to the 
« eyes of men, and to declare againſt it, without 
<< the fame of the gods, the fear of thunders, or 
<« the rumbling noiſe of threatening ſkies, beipg 
<« able to awe and divert him. All thoſe objects, 


& on the contrary, only ſerve to exalt his courage, 


„ and confirm him in the deſign of being the firſt 
5 a force the barriers of nature, and to penetrate 
4 into her moſt myſterious ſecrets, 


Y 4 © 4 


Fr. 
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Humana ante oculos fedè cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppreſſa gradi ſub relligiones, | 


Qu caput & cali regionibus oftendebat, 
 Horribili ſuper aſpectu mortalibus inſtans : 


Primum Gratus homo mortales tollere contra 


Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obfiſtere contra. 


Quem nec fama dem, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit calum: ſed eo magis acrem 
Incitat virtutem animi, confringere ut ara 


' Nature primus portarum clauſtra cupiret. 


L. ucretius, throughout his whole work, lays « down 
as a principle, that the gods neither regard nor in- 
terfere in any thing; nil takes it, upon him to ex- 
plain the effects of nature, and the formation and 
conſervation of the world, by the ſole motion of 
atoms, and to refute thoſe; who acknowledge the 


power and wiſdom of a Divinity as the firſt cauſe of 


all things. The reader will be better acquainted 


with his opinions, when I come to explain thoſe of 


his maſter Epicurus. 
This poet has abundance of genius, force, and 
ſublimity : but his verſes are ſo very remote from 


the ſweetneſs and harmony of Virgil's, that one 


A. M. 
3916. 


weune: believe he had lived ages before him, 


CATULLUS. 


' CarvL LUS ( Caius or Quintus V. alerius Cotullus 9 
was born at Verona in the 666th year of Rome. 
The delicacy of his verſes acquired him the friend- 
ſnip and eſteem of the men of learning and wit, of 
whom there were then great numbers at Rome. 

He wrote two ſatirical epigrams againſt Cæſar 
in one of which “ he ſpeaks of him with an air 3 


-haughtineſs and contempt, that 9 f 
treats as extravagance: 


1 Nour ſe magni facere aliquis poetarum utrum Ceſar ater an 


Nil 


Eur homo ft: inſania. Vintil, l. 11. c. 1. 
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Nil nimium, Czſar, ſtudeo tibi velle placere 
Nec ſcire utrum ſis ater an albus homo. 


To pleaſe you, Cæſar, is not much my care; 
Nor 10 know whether you are black or fair. 


* Theſe verſes, as diſreſpectful as they were, only 
ſerved the perſon offended, as an occaſion of dii- 
tinguiſhing his moderation. Cæſar did not diſ- 

ſemble his diſpleaſure, but contented himſelf with 
obliging the poet to aſk his pardon, and invited 
him to ſupper the ſame evening. 

An elegant ſimplicity, and natural graces, form 
the character of Catullus. Happy, if he had not 
often diſgraced that — n e his * 
immodeſty. 


ln S: (Decimus.) 


LAbzalus, a Roman knight, ſucceeded admira- A. M, 
bly in compoſing mimes or farces. At Rome, a man 395% 


of birth did not diſgrace himſelf by writing poetic 
pieces for the ſtage, but could not act them with- 
out degrading himſelf. Notwithſtanding this had 
long been an eſtabliſned opinion, Julius Cæſar 
preſſed Laberius very earneſtly to act one of his 
pieces upon the ſtage, and, to induce him to com- 
- ply, gave him a conſiderable ſum of money. The 
poet refuſed it a great while, but was at laſt obliged 
to yield. The“ deſire of a prince, upon ſuch an 
occaſion, is a command. In the prologue to this 
farce, Laberius vents his grief moſt reſpectfully 
with regard to Cæſar, but at the ſame time in 
very pathetic terms. It is one of the fineſt fragments 
of antiquity, and I have inſerted it at length, with 
the tranſlation, in the firſt volume of the ſecond 
edition of my in upon ſtudy. Macrobius has 


1 Poteſtas, non "5 20 fi invitet, ſed &, ſi ſupplicet, cogit. 
acrob. 

- Quodeſt ONE 1 1 0 genus, EIA qui a. pa- 
terpt- Auer; 
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preſerved it with ſome ether fragments of the fame 


5 piece of poetry. 


He informs us alfo that this Roman Kvichhit, but 
of his great regret to ſee his age'diſhonoured: in 
that manner, and to avenge himſelf by the only 
means in his power, maliciouſly inferted, in the farce 
we ſpeak of, iow o home ſtrokes againſt Cæſar. 
A ſetvant beaten by his -maſter cried out : 4 
Romans, we lofe our eg. . 


Porro, Quirites l Libertatem pordimgs: 


And a little after he added; a Hang on 7 
Fear many, <ohom many fear. Ken 


Neceſſe eſt multos timeri, quem n Bent. 
The whole people knew Cæſat in thoſe ſtrokes, 


and caſt their eyes upon him. When the perfor- | 


mance was over, Cœſar, as if to reinſtate him in 


the dignity of a Roman knight, from which he had 
' departed through complaiſance for him, rewarded 


him with a ring, which might be confidered as a 
new patent of nobility. Laberius went afterwards 
to take his place amongſt the knights; but they 
preſſed together in ſuch a manner, that * Was 
no room for Nai. 


14458 


s 1 RUS. 


p. Syn us was a Syrian by nation, nene he 
took his ſurname of Syrus. From a ſlave at Rome, 
whither he was brought in his infaney, he became 
a freedman very ſoon, and was inſtrutted with great 
diſtinction. He excelled in mimie poetry, in which 


he was Laberius's rival, and even ſurpaſſed him, in 


the judgment of Cæſar. But the preference he 
gave him was thought to be intended only to mor- 
tify Laberius, for his having thrown ſome malici- 


cus ſtrokes againft him into his farce. 


We 
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We have: a: work of Syrus's, which conſiſts of 
ſentences in lambic verſe, diſpoſed alphabetically. 
Seneca the Elder repeats the opinion of Caſſius Se- 
verus, who preferred theſe ſentences before what- 
ever is beſt in the-tragic and comic poets. This is 
ſaying a great deal. Seneca the Younger conſidered 
them alſo as an excellent model. 
Not long ſince a tranſlation of theſe ſentences; 
and a poem of Cornelius Severus, intitled * Za, 
which had never appeared before in French, have 
been publiſned. We are much obliged to authors 
who endeavour to inrich our language with antient 
works, unknown and therefore new to it. ＋ This 
tranſlator obſerves, that La Bruyere has ſcattered 
almoſt all the ſentences of P. Syrus throughout his 
characters, of which he gives us ſeveral examples 


ke the following: 


Fortuna uſu dat multa, mancipio nibil. 
Levis eſt fortuna: cito repoſcit, quod dedit. 


„ Fortune gives nothing, and only lends for a 
© time. To- morrow the fickle goddeſs reſunyes, 
e frgm her favourites, what now {he ſeems to give 
them for ever, T” 504% ar 


Mortem timere crudelius eſt, quam mori. 


« Death comes but once, though it puts us in mind 
©. of it at every moment of our lives. It is much 


more grievous to apprehend, than to ſuffer it. 


Eft vita miſero longa, felici brevis. 


* This poem is written in hexameters, and is the ſecond in the Opuſ- 
cula aſcribed to Virgil, in the folio edition of Criſpinus, Lugduni 
1539, which; perbaps Mr. Rollin aver ſavy. Domitius Calderinus 
the cemmentator tells us in the argument: Hoc Virgilianum eſſe opus 
plerique ex authoribus teſtantur : & Seneca in epiſt. adeo ut Naſo- 
nem non ob aliam cauſam opus de Ztna dimiſiſſe affirmet, niſi 
propter Virgilium, quem jam ſcripfifſe compertum habebat. Cor- 
nelius Severus etiam ob eandem cauſam deterritus traditur. | 

+ M. Accarias of Serionns, 

| Life 
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* 
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e Liſe is ſhort to thoſe who poſſeſs it in pleaſures 
and enjoyments: it ſeems long n to / upag as 


. < lang 3 in — 1 
CE POLLIO. 


| DoxkNE: 76 Afinius Polio) a perſon of n 
. and a celebrated orator, had alſo compoſed 
tragedies in Latin, which were much eſteemed in his 
time. Horace ſpeaks of him more than once : | 


Paulum ſevere Muſa Ti Tagadic ae 

Def HbeatTiS —— Ode 1. 2. 
Pollio regunm 5 80 

Falia canit pede ter percuſſo. | Sat 10. 426; 


Virgi alſo mentions him with *. "I 
Polli 2 ipſe facit nova carmina. | Eelog 3. 


* He was the firſt who o a library” at Rome 
for the-uſe of the public. 
Auguſtus Conia him to ſpouſe his r ME 
Antony, he repreſented to him that the ſervices he 
had done and received from that competitor would 
not admit his entering into engagements againſt 
him: that therefore he was determined to continue 
neuter, well aſſured that he ſnould become the 
victor's prey. | 

The fame prince, having, on another occaſion, 
wrote Feſcennine verſes againſt him, + I ſhall take 

eat care, ſaid he, not to anſwer. For it is not eaſy 
zo ſcribble again a-man Who can n 


VI R GIL. 
Visi L( Publius Firgilius Maro) was born in a 


C. village called Andes near Mantua, of very n 


®* AGnii Pollionis hoc Romæ inventum, qui primus, Bibliothe- 
cam dicando, ingenia hominum rem publicam fecit. Plin. I. 35.c. 2. 

+ At ego taceo. Non eſt enim facile in eum ſeribere, qui poteſt 
* | | 


parents, . 
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parents, in the .conſulſhip of Cn. Fompeius bes- Vit. Virg. 
nus and M. Licinius Craſſus. r 
He paſſed the firſt years of his life at Cremona, 
and at ſeventeen put on the oga virilis (the habit 
of manhood) on the ſame day. that the Poet Lucre- 
tius died. 

After haying wade ſome. ſtay at Milan, he re- 
moved to Naples, where he ſtudied the Greek and 
Roman literature with extreme application, and af- 
terwards the mathematics and phyſic. 

Several little poems are — to n youth, | 
which ſeem unworthy-of him. 

Having been driven out of his houſe and a ſmall A. M. 
piece of land, which was his whole eſtate, by the 25 c. 
diſtribution of the territory of Mantua and Cremona 713. 
amongſt the veteran ſoldiers of Auguſtus, he came 
for the firſt time to Rome,- and, by the favour of 
Pollio and Mæcenas, both patrons of learning and 
learned men, recovered his eſtate, and Was again 
put into poſſeſſion of it. = | 

This occaſioned his firſt eclogue, 2 made him 
known to Avguſtus, of whom he had inſerted: a 
fine praiſe in that poem, a precious monument of 
his gratitude. Thus his diſtreſs became in the con- 
ſequence the ſource of his good fortune. He finiſh- 
ed his Bucolics in three years: a work of extreme 
delicacy, and a ſpecimen of what was to be ex 
ed from a hand that knew ſo well how to unite 
the graces of nature with correctneſs. and purity of 
ſtile. Horace gives us the character of theſe paſto- 
rals i in two words: . : 

N 
— — Mole atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure Camcenæ. 


. The ſoft and hah grace of rural ſtrains 

The muſes, that delight in woods and Plains, 
"AY grv 'n to OP 8 55 2 
* Every 
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erz body knows! that in good latinity the 
woyrd facetus is not only-applicable to faillery and 
fantr y: but to every diſcourſe and work of wit, 
which fine genius, n and Oe are the 
—— c Haracters. 8 N | 
3. eee who had a great taſte for poetry, and 
nad diſcerned all VirgiFs merit in the proof he had 
lately given of it, would not ſuffer him to reſt till 
he had him to utidertake a new work more 
conſiderable than the former. Ie is making a no- 
ble uſe of one's influence,” and rendering great ſer- 


vice to the public, to animate perſons of learning, - 


in this manner, who often, for want of ſuch. in- 
-1 egos remain” inaRtive, and leave the greateſt 
talents unemployed and uſeleſs; It was therefore 


b che advice: of Mecenas that Virgil began the 


to which he. applied himſelf feven years. 
A.M. Jo enable himſelf t0-devore his whole attention to 
3957: C. it, and to avoid every thing” that might divert 
717. his thoughts, he retired to Naples. He tells us 


this circumſtance himſelf, at he end of the fourth 
| book of the Georgies, and alſo gives us the date of 


the time when he finiſhed- them, which was in the 


Dio. Caf, 724th year of Rome, when Auguſtus,” on his re- 


I. 51. turn from Egypt, having advanced towards the Eu- 


phrates; by Ie terror of his arms, and the fame of 


the victories he ha& lately Obtained, put the coun- 
my into a conifternation, and obliged Firidates and 
. Pliraates, Who difputed the Parthian empire with 


each other, to conclude' a kind of accommodation : 


Hec ſuper arvorum cultu pecorumque "canebam, © 
Et ſuper arboribus : Celar dum magnus ad allum 
Fulminad. Eupbraten | bello, wifrorque volentes -, 
Per populos dat jura, viamque afetat _ 
Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis. alebat 
Parthenoffe, Nudlis Aorentem gol, ues . Non 


e Facetues non tanthm circa ridicula 5 
43s. hang magis, & excultæ oujuſdam 9 appellationem puto. 


l. N. 1. 
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The leiſure he enjoyed at that time at Naples 
Vas far from ignoble and obſcure, as he thought fit 
to call it in this place. His Geargics, whithy were 
the fruits of it, in reſpect to the diction, are the moſt 
Gniſhed of all the works he has left us, and even of 
_ all: the poems that were ever compoſed in Latin. 
This proceeded from his having ſufficient time to 
poliſh and put the laſt hand to them. 

He retouched his works with an attention and 
accuracy not eaſily to be conceived. When the 
firſt fire of compoſing, in which every thing pleaſes, 
was over, he reviſed his productions, not with the 
complaiſance of an author and parent, but the in- 
exorable ſeverity of a rigid critic; and almoſt an 
enemy. In the. morning he compoſed a conſidera- 
hle number of verſes; and, returning to the exami- 
nation of them, employed the reſt of the day in cor- 
recting and reducing them to a very ſmall number. 

He uſed to compare himſelf to the Bear, who 
from groſs and unformed/lumps, as her young ones 
are av their birth, gives chem ſhape and proportion, 
by the pains ſhe takes in licking them. Thus ex- 
cellent works are formed. It was by this diligence 
in correcting Virgil became the ſtandard of good 
poetry; amongſt the Latins, and ſet the example of 
accurate, ſweet, and harmonious verſification. If 

we compare his verſes: not only with thoſe of Ci- 
cero, but of Lueretius and Catullus, the latter will 
appear rough, unpoliſned, harſn, antique, and, as 
L have faid before, we ſhall be tempted to believe 
them the verſes of ſome ages before Virgil. 

We are told that Auguſtus, at his return from 
TR military expeditions, believed he could not un- 
bend himſelf better after his fatigues, than by hear- 
ing this admirable poem read, to which he devoted 
four days ſucceſſively. Virgil read him one book 
each day. He had a wonderful talent in making 
the beauty of his verſes ſenſible by a ſweet, articu- 


late, ang: harmonious pronunciation. As. ſoon as 


he 
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he ſeemed a little out of breath, Mzcenas took his - 


Place, and went on. Days paſſed in this manner 
are highly agreeable to a prince of fine taſte and 


wit: a — ure infinitely ſuperior to thoſe inſipid 


and frivolous diverſions, which almoſt engroſs the 


nerality of men. But at the ſame time how ad- 
mirable is the goodneſs of this Lord of the world, 
who thus familiariſes himſelf with a man of let- 


ters, who treats him almoſt as his equal, who care- 


fully ſpares him his voice and his ſpirits, and con- 
fiders his health as a public good! 


I do not know, however, whether it ny ſparing 
Virgil to treat him with ſuch affecting marks of 


friendſhip and eſteem; for an author, after ſuch 
favours, ſpares himſelf no longer, and ſooner or 
later confumes himſelf by his tenacious een 
to his ſtudies. 


Virgil e after indi his Eadd; to 


which he applied himſelf twelve years. Auguſtus, 
when employed in the war againſt the Cantabri, 
preſſed him earneſtly, by ſeveral letters which he 


wrote him, to ſend him ſome part of the Eneid: 
but Virgil always excuſed himſelf. He * repre» 


ſented to him, that, if he had thought his Eneas 
worthy of that honour, he ſhould willingly have 
ſent him to Cæſar; but that he had found the work 
far more difficult than he imagined it, and that he 
began to fear, that it was raſhneſs and a kind of 
madneſs in him to undertake it. 

On the return of that prince, Virgil SAFES no 
longer refuſe to ſatisfy his juſt impatience, and ac- 
cordingly read him the ſecond, fourth, and ſixth 
books of the Eneid, in the preſence of his ſiſter 
Octavia, She had ſome time before loſt. her ſon 
M. Claudius Marcellus, a prince of infinite merit, 
whom Auguſtus intended for his ſucceſſor in the 


* De ZEnea quidem meo, 6 mebereule] jam 8 auribus da. 
berem tuis, libenter mitterem. Sed tanta inchoata res eſt, ut pend 
vitio mentis tantam opus ingreſſus mihi videar. Macrob. 1.1. Cc. ut. 


empire. 
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empire. Virg il had given the praiſe of young Mar- 
cellus a Pag in the ſixth book of the Æneid with 
ſo much addreſs, that it is impoſſible to read it 
without being exceedingly moved. When he came 

to this paſſage, the rehearſal of the verſes, which 
are twenty-lix in number, made the emperor and 
Octavia weep immoderately. It is even ſaid, that 
Octavia ſwooned away at theſe words, Tx Marcel. 
tas eris. She ordered (dena ſeſtertia) ten great ſeſ- 
terces to be paid the poet for each of thoſe verſes, 
Which amounted to about ſeventeen hundred pounds 
ſterling. 

Virgil, after having finiſhed the Zneid, deſigned 
to retire for three years in order to reviſe and po- 
liſh it. He ſet out with this view for Greece. At 
Athens he mer Auguſtus, on his return from the 
Eaſt, and thought proper to change his purpoſe, 
and to attend that prince to Rome. He was taken 
ſick upon the way, and ſtaid behind at Brunduſium. 
Finding his illneſs increaſe, he earneſtly deſired his 
manuſcripis to be brought him, in order to throw 
the. Eneid into the fire. Becauſe nobody had com- 
plaiſance enough to comply with that requeſt, he 
ordered that poem, by his will, to be burnt, as an 
imperfect - work. Tucca and Varius, who were 
with him, repreſented, that Auguſtus would never 
ſuffer it, and upon that remonſtrance Virgil left his 
«writings to them, upon condition that they would 
add nothing -to them, and leave the ee as 
oy found them. 

Virgil died at e een in the 7 zk yeur of A. M. 
Rome, aged fifty-two. His bones were carried to 3980. 
Naples, and buried two miles from that city, with 
this inſcription on his tomb, which he made him- 
ſelf, and which in two lines includes the place of his 
birth, death and burial, with the number of his works: 


Mitts me genuit, Ca lain rapuere, tenet nunc 
Ver. Hl.. cecini Nen rura, dnces. | 


— 


Sueton. in 
Cal " 1-0 


M C. 34. 
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The 1 ge m ! — a ak © extreme dif- 
faculty, ; as, Joring ſo many ages, Greece and Rome 
ſcarce produced two geniuſſes ſufficiently ſublime to 
ſuſtain it in all its ſpirit and dignity, And, ſince 
them, has the world, in any language whatſoever, 
poems of this kind that can juſtly be compared 
with thoſe ot Homer and Virgil? 

1 have obſerved; in ſpeaking of the former, in 
what manner Virgil "had formed the deſign and 
plan of the Eneid upon the Iliad and Odyſſey of 
Homer, which gives the original a great advantage 
over the copy. Paſt: ages however have not yet 
decided to which of the two the preference ought 
to be given. Till judgment can be paſſed in this 
tins: which in all probability will never happen, 

ve may adhere to Quintilian's opinion, cited before 
in the article of Homer. + There is, ſays he, more 
genius and force of nature in Homer; and more 
art and labour, becauſe more of both was neceſſa- 
rys in Virgil. The firſt is indiſputably ſuperior 


in the grand and the ſublime: the other perhaps 


makes us amends; for what he wants in thoſe points, 


by the harmony of parts, and the exact equality he 


ſupports throughout his work. To this we may 
add, that Virgil did not live to put the laſt hand 
to his poem, which, without doubt, would have 
made it much more perfect than it is, though, as 
we have it, it is of ineſtimable value. 
We may moſt certainly aſcribe to Caligula 8 
madneſs the contempt and hatred he expreſſed for 


V.irgil, whoſe writings and portraits he induſtriouſly 
endeavoured to haue banil ed an of all libraries. 


t is certain thay our 338 Was not. inferior to "Fo of them 


in many of the characters of Epic Poetry; and that he was in ſome 


ſuperior to them both, as in the grandeur of bis matter, his learning, 
characters, and the machinery of his work. See Addiſon on Milton. 

+ Et hercle, ut illi paturz cceleſti atque immortali ceſſerimus, ita 
cura & diligentiæ vel ideo in hoc plus eſt, quod ei fuit magis la- 


borandum: & quantum eminentioribus vincimur, fortaſie quali- 
e Quintil, lib. 1. * . I 
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He had the extravagance to ſay that poet had 


neither wit nor learning: nullius ingen, minimeque 


dofirine. The emperor Alexander Severus judged 
very differently of him. He called him the Plato 
of the poets, and placed his picture, with that of 
Cicero, in the che, where had placed Achilles 
and other great men. It is highly for the honour 
of learning to ſee an emperor give PAP” pos 
and conquerors the ſame rank. 

In the life of Horace, 1 ſhall relate a circum- 
ſtance) in that of Virgil, which in my judgment 
does him as much or even more honour, wu: his 
—_ for” Wr 


OA AGB, 


dn 10 (Quintus Horatius Flactur) was of Ve. 
nuſium, and, as he ſays himſelf, the ſon of a freed- 


. 


man. He was born in the 688th year of Rome. 


3 


Lamprid. 
Alex. 
Sever. 


A. M. 
3940. 


His father, though only a freedman, and of a Hor. Sat. 6. 
very moderate fortune, took particular care of his l. + 


education. Perſons of fortune, and rich officers of 
the army, contented themſelves with ſending their 
children to a maſter who taught them to read; 
write, and caſt accounts. But Horace's father, 
who had diſcovered in his ſon a fund of genius ca- 


pable of the greateſt things, had the courage to 


carry him to Rome, in order to give him ſuch an 
education as knights and ſenators gave their chil- 


dren. To ſee the manner in which young Horace 


was dreſſed, and the flaves that followed him, one 
might have taken him, ſays he of himſelf, for the 


rich heir of a long train of opulent anceſtors; 
whilſt his father, however, had only a ſmall piece 
of land for his whole eſtate. He was perhaps ex- 
deſſive in this point: but who would venture to 


condemn him? He was not afraid of ruining either 


himſelf or his ſon by employing his whole income 
for his inſtruction, judging a good education the 


beſt parrimony he could leave him. He did more; 
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he took upon himſelf the care of him, ſerved him 
initead of a governor, aud went with nim to oy 
| his maſters: : 


4 


Toe mibi cigtos | incorruptifſonus « omnes 
Creun Dockores aderat. | ths”, 


We are charmed with the reſpect * warm gra- 


titude which Horace, during his whole life, ex- 


preſſes for ſuch a father. By his care, ſays he, 
< he preſerved me free, not only from all acts of 
* impurity, Which is the higheſt praiſe of virtue, 
but from all reproach or {ſuſpicion of that kind.” 
Let young perſons conſider well theſe words, and 
remember that it is an Heathen that thinks and. 


q {peas þ in this Wenner Ry 


SY Oy 


1 * ? FG ; = 
- primus vittutis bones, ſervavit ab omni . 
Non 2 allo, verum opprobrio quoque turpi. 


— s Lt HC 


Horace's 8 father, though a man of no letters or 
erudition, was of no leſs uſe to his ſon, than the 
moſt able maſters he could hear. He took pains 
himſelf to form him, inſtructed him. familiarly, and 
made it his buſineſs to inſpire him with an abhor- 
rence for vice, by pointing it out to him under 


ſenſible examples. If he would have him avoid 


ſome criminal action: Could you doubt, ſaid he, 


to him, whether the action 1 would have you ſhun 


be contrary to virtue and your true intereſt, when 
ſuch an one, who had committed it, is univerſally 


condemned and deſpiſed for it? That ſuch an one, 


by his debauched life, has ruined his health and 
fortune: (and it was here the ſtrokes of ſatyr came 
in.) On the contrary, if he deſired to recommend 
ſome good action to his imitation, he cited ſome- 
wed MP had done it. with ſuccels ; and 8 
che e 
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choſe his examples out of the principal perſons of 


the ſenate, and thoſe of the greateſt worth. 

This manner of inſtructing. youth has its great 
utility, provided it does not degenerate into de- 
traction and ſatire“. For examples make much 
more impreſſion upon the mind, than any diſcourſes, 
or precepts of morality. It is in the ſame manner 
Demea inſtructs his ſon in Terence's Adelphi: 


Nibil pretermitto, conſurfacie. Denique | 
Inſpicere tanquam in ſpeculum in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis ſumere exemplum ſibi. 


Hoc facito & hoc fugito, c. Act. 3. Se. 3. 


l omit nothing, and gradually accuſtom him 
© to virtue. In fine, 1 oblige him to look into 


the lives of others, as into a glafs, and to learn 
<« from their example to imitate the good, and fly 
«* the bad.” 

If we may believe Horace, it is to theſe paternal 
inſtructions, received with attention and docility, 


that he was indebted for being exempt from great 


failings: : ; 
Ex Hoc 2g0 ſans ab Illis | 
Penn guæcumque ferunt, mediocribus, & queis 


Ignoſcas, Vittis Zener. 


But it is alſo to the ſame E he über whe- 
ther out of pleafantry or otherwiſe, the taſte for ſa- 
tire which he retained during his whole life. 


He is never weary of expreſſing himſelf upon his Satyr: 6. 
good fortune in having ſuch a father, and ſpeaks *- 


of him with a gratitude that we cannot ſufficiently 
eſteem: As long as I am capable of thinking 


„ with reaſon, I ſhall never be aſhamed of fo good 


« a father. I thall 1 never imitate rhe generality, 


. Longum iter elt per \praceptay Þreve & efficax = exempla. 
Senec. * 6. J. 1 
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* who, to excuſe the meanneſs of. their extraction, 


de take care to obſerve, that, if they do not deſcend 
£« from illuſtrious anceſtors, i it is no fault of theirs. ' 


J think and ſpeak quite differently. For, did 


nature permit us to begin our lives again after a 
certain number of years, and would give us the 
e liberty of chuſing ſuch parents as we thought 
de fit, others might chuſe theirs by their vanity ; 
1.68 but, for my part, contented with my own, I 


6 would not ſeek for noble ones, diſtinguiſhed by 
“ rods. and axes, and curule chairs.” 8 


Ni me pæniteat ſanum patris FRY Us ; eogue 1 
Non, ut magna dolo fatium negat eſſe ſus pars, 
BI non ingenuos habeat claroſque parentes, | 
Sec me _defendam. Long? mea diſcrepat ijits 

Et von & ratio. Nam fo natura juberet 

1 certls aunts æu um remeare peractum, 1 
Aitgue alios legere; ad aftum quoſcumque. parentes © 
Oyptaret ſibi quiſqus: meis contentus, — : 
Faſcibus S Tal nollem EE b 


It muſt be confeſſed that there is great 8 


of ſpirit in bluſhing. at. meanneſs of birth. The 


reader no doubt has obſerved, that moſt. of the il- 
luſtrious writers hitherto mentioned were of obſcure 
condition, and that many of them were even ſlaves, 


Did it ever enter into the thoughts. of any man 


of ſenſe to eſteem them the leſs upon that account ? 
Nobility, riches, office, can they be brought into 


competition with the talents of the mind, and are 
they always proofs of merit? | 


hen. Horace had attained to about n nineteen 
years of age, his father ſent him to ſtudy at Athens, 
for he would not let him go; and kept him always 


under his eye, till he was of years to take care of 


himſelf, and to avoid the corruption of manners 
which then prevailed. Ne had ſtudied polite learn- 
5 at Rome, and, had Wed hp taſte principaily 
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by reading Homer. He proceeded to more exalt- 
ed ſcience in Greece, and applied himſelf to the 
- ſtudy of philoſophy. Thar ſtudy ſeems to have 
' pleaſed him exceedingly, and he extremely re- 
gretted leaving ſo agreeable a reſidence ſooner than 
| he deſired. . Brutus, paſſing by the way of Athens 
into Macedonia, carried ſeveral young perſons from 
thence along with him, of which number was Ho- 
race. He made him a tribune of the ſoldiers. 
.»Horace had chen been four or five years at Athens. 


| Rome nutriri mibi contigit, atque doceri 

Talus Graiis quantum nocuiſſet Achilles, 

Aajecere bane paulo plus artis Atbenæ, 

Scilicet ut poſſem curvo dignoſcere rectum, 

 Aique inter Hylvas Academi querere verum. 

Dura ſed emovere loco me tempora grato, 
 Civiliſque rudem belli tulit æſtus in arma, 

an ee non reſponſura lacertis. 

Epiſt. 2. I. 2. 


A year 8 the battle of Philippi was fought, 
in which our poet, who was not born for arms, 
accordingly gave no proofs of his bravery,. having 
taken to flight, and abandoned his buckler, as he 
e himſelf : 


Tecum Philippos 2 * fugam 5 9 
Senf, relicta non bene parmula, Od. 3. I. 2. 


Horace, on his return, was not long before he 
became known to Mæcenas. It was the excellent 
Virgil, for ſo he calls him, optiuius Virgilius, who 
firſt ſpoke of this dawning merit to his patron. 
Varius afterwards confirmed what he had ſaid, and 

| ſeconded him. Horace was introduced. When he 

appeared before Mæcenas, reſpect for a perſon of 
his grandeur, and his natural timidity, confounded 

dm ſo much. that be ſpoke very little, and with 

ö "0 great 
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great heſitation. .' Mzcenas anſwered him in few 


words, according to the cuſtom of the great, after 
which Horace withdrew. Nine months paſſed 


without Horace's hearing any farther, or taking 
any pains to do ſo on his fide. It might have been 
thought, that Mzcenas, little pleaſed with his firſt 
viſit, which did nat ſeem to argue a man of great 
parts, had no farther thoughts o? Horace. At the 


_ expiration of that term, he ſent for him, and ad- 
mitred him into the number of his friends; (theſe 
are Horace's own words) and from thenceforth 


they lived in the greateſt intimacy 1 | 


Nulla etenim mibi te fors obtulit. Optimus olim 
Virgilius, poſt bunc Varius, dixere quid em. 
Ut veni coram, ſingultim pauca locutus, 
 ( {nfans nt yo probibebat plura profari) 
Non ego me, Se. . 
Sed quod eram, narro. Reſpondes, ut tuus eft mos, 
* Pauta. Abeo: & revotas nono poſt menſe, jubeſque 
Eſe in amicorum numero. Satyr. 6.1.1. 


Cuſtom with us [in France] does not allow a 


man of learning, ſcarce known as ſuch, to ſtile 


himſelf the friend of ſo great a lord as Mæcenas. 
The antients had more ſimplicity, but at the ſame 


time a more noble freedom pf manners and great- 


neſs of ſoul. The Roman language, which was 
born in the boſom of liberty, had nothing of mean 
and ſervile in it, and did not admit any of thoſe 


* frivolous compliments with which ours is over: run; 


Tubes eſſe in amicorum numero. | 


But what 1 admire here is the generous beha- 
viour of Virgil. He knew the young 5 poet's me- 


rit, and perceived in him a genius formed for ſuc- 
ceſs in courts; and the event demonſtrated he was 


not miſtaken. He might have apprehended ſet- 
ting himſelf up in his perſon a dangerous rival, who 


from ſharing at firſt in the favour of their common 


patrong 


\ 
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| rover might afterwards ſupplant him entirely. 
irgil had none of theſe thoughts, which ſuit only 
a mean and ſordid ſpirit, and which he would with 
reaſon have judged injurious to his friend, and ſtill 


more ſo to Mæcenas. For the houſe of that favourite 


was not like thoſe of moſt great lords and miniſters, 
where every body regards folely their own intereſt; 
where the merit of others gives umbrage, and ever 

thing is carried on by cabal and ſecret colluſion; 
where fidelity and honour are little known, and 
where the blackeſt deſigns are often covered under 
the ſpecious outſides of great friendſhip and affec- 
tion. It is not in this manner,“ ſays Horace to 
one who promiſed, if he would procure him ever 
ſo little acceſs to the perſon of Mæcenas, to put 
him ſoon into a condition of ſupplanting all others 


in his favour, it is not thus we live at Mæcenas's. 


+ There never was an houſe of greater integrity, 
& nor more remote from all intrigue and cabal 
& than his. A richer, or more learned perſon there, 
e gives me no manner of pain or umbrage. Every 
5 one there has his due place, and is contented 
$ with ir? . f ” e 


Ne. iſto vivimus illi ag 
Quo tu rere modo. Domus bac nec purior ulla eft, 
| Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unguam 
Ditior bic, aut eſt quia doctior. Eſt locus uni 
Cuique ſuns, _ . Lk 


Mzcenas, from the firſt, did Horace good of- 
fices with the prince, againſt whom he had borne 
arms on the fide of Brutus. He obtained his par- 
don, with the reſtitution of his eſtate. From thence- 


forth Horace began to be very familiar with Mzce- 


nas, and to ſhare in his confidence and pleafutes. He 
accompanied him in his journey to Brunduſium, as 
appears from the fifth ſatire of the firſt book. 
Horace's credit and reputation "increaſed every 
day by the poems he publiſhed, as well. upon the 
8 6 victories 
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victories of Auguſtus, as other events and Various 


ſubjects, whether odes, ſatires, or epiſtles. 


I. he poet Quintilius Varus, Virgil's relation, be- 


„Horace endeavours to conſole his friend 


Ergo. Quinatilium perpetuus 7 5 
. Urget ?. cui pudor, & juſtitiæ foror © 


 Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 


# udo ullum invenient parem ? 
| Multis il: quidems flebilis occidit, 
Viulli Nebilior quam tibi, Virgili. 


J fruſtra pius, beu, non ita creditum 


Pali Quintiilium dus. 


a ben that occafion on the xxivth Ode of Book I. 


. 


ahbe Ning himſelf ſet out for Gund £94 45 

Ggn to employ" the leiſure he went thither to find 

in reviſing, and putting the laſt hand to the Aneid, 
Horace, upon occaſion of that voyage, compoſed 
an ode full of vows, which 3 were not 


ae It is the third of the firſt $9,000 


2 - 


Sic te ae? potens Cypri, 
Sic. fratres Helenz, lucida ſidera, 


* Ventorumque regat pater, 


Obſtrictis aliis, præter Iapyga, | 
Navis, que tibi creditum _ | 
' + Debes Virgilium; finibus Atticis 


Reddas incolumem, precor, 


8 * eres anime dimidium mec. 


80 15 0 Fe auſpicious queen of e, 


Aud ibe twin ftars, the ſeed of Juve. 


Aud be, who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, ob ſacred ſhip, be kind, 
Aud gentle breezes fill thy ſails, 
= © Supphing foft Elyfran gates; 
i As thou to whom the muſe nen 
5/11 8 = be beſt of pats, and of friends, 
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Duaſt thy committed pledge reſtore, 
+. And land bim ſafely on the ſhore, 
Aud ſave the better part of me 
From periſping with him at ſea. T7 
9 Dryden to Lord Roſcom. 


We may judge of Mæcenas's tender friendſhip 
for Horace by the few words he wrote to Auguſtus 
in his will: I conjure you to bave the ſame regard 


for Horace as myſelf. Auguſtus offered. him the 


employment of ſecretary to himſelf, and wrote for 
that purpoſe to Mæcenas in theſe terms: Hitherto 


F have had no occaſſon for any body to write my letters; 
but at preſent the multiplicity of affairs,” and infirmity, 


make me defire you to bring our Horace with you. Let 
bim then ceaſe to be a * paraſite at your table, and 
. Come to mine to offiſt me in writing i letters, Horace, 
who was very fond of his liberty, did not think 
proper to accept ſo honourable an , offer, which 
would have laid him under too great a reſtraint; and 
excuſed himſelf upon account of his real or pre- 
tended infirmities. The prince was not in the leaſt 
offended by Horace's refuſal of that office, and re- 
tained the fame friendſhip for him as before. Some 
time after he wrote to him to this effect: + Believe 
you have ſome right to be free with me, and pray uſe 
it, as if we lived together : in doing which, you only 
att as you may with the juſteſt pretence ; for you know 
it was my deſire, that we ſhould have been upon thoſe 
terms, if your health would have admitted it. 


With how many reflections does. this little cir- 


cumſtance ſupply us in reſpect to the goodneſs of 
Auguſtus, the frankneſs of Horace, the eaſy ſim- 


V Veniet igitur ab ifta paraſitica menſa ad hanc regiam. The 
Pleaſantry of Auguſtus turns upon Horace s not being of Macenas's 
Family, and conſequently having no right to eat at his table. 
+ Sume tibi aliquid juris apud me, tanquam fi convictor mihi 
fueris, Rectè enim & non temerè feceris, quoniam id usus mihi 
tecum eſſe volui, ſi per valetudinem tuam fieri poſſet. Suet. in vit. 
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plicity and unconſtraint of the commerce of the 


world in thoſe days, and the difference between ours 
and the manners of the antients? A privy ſecretary 
at table with an Emperor! A poet refuſes that ho- 
nour, without the Emperor's taking offence! 
Horace's pleaſures were confined to his houſes 
either in the country of the Sabines, or at Tibur, 
where, free from care and diſquiet, he enjoyed in an 


agreeable retreat all the fweets of leiſute and repoſe, 


the won object ol his wilhes: | 
O rus, quando ego te aſpiciam, on licebit 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno & inertibus Boris, 
Ducere ſollcite — oblivia vii? 525 


6 The court, which 1 ſo pleafing to ts ambitious, 


was to him only baniſhment and a priſon. He 
thought he only lived and refpired when he returned 
to his dear country abode, where he found himſelf. 


more 2 7 than all the monarchs of the earth : 


— & regno, ſimu! ita reliqui, 
1 vos ad cælum effertis clamore 2 


; 


A. NI. He ded; in the conſulſhip of 28 Mie Cenſo- 


3997- rinus and C. Aſinius Gallus, at the age of fifty-- 


t. J. E. 


gg ſeven, after having nominated Auguſtus his heir 


before- witneſſes, the violence of his illneſs not al- 
lowing him time to ſign his will. He was interred 
at the extremity of the Eſquiline hill in a tomb 


Joining to that of Mæcenas, who died a little before 


him the ſame year. He had always deſired, and 


even ſeemed to have bound himſelf by oath, not 


to ſurviue him: : 
4b te meæ 4 partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid morer altera, = 
Nec carus eque, nec ſuperſtes — 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 
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Duret ruinam. Non ego perfidum 
Dixi ſacramentum. Ibimus, ibimus, 
Ucumque precedes, ſupremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. | 
Bs FO | Od, 17. I. 2. 


- 


'Satires, and Epiſtles, with the Art of Poetry. 

I have ſpokenof his Odes, and given their cha- 
racer, in comparing them with thoſe of Pindar, 
_ His Satires and Epiſtles are, in my opinion, of 
ineſtimable value. They are void of all ſhew and 
glitter. Their tile is generally a kind of proſe in 
. verſe, that has neither the pomp nor even the ſweet» 
neſs and harmony. of poetical meaſures. This does 
not proceed from the incapacity of Horace to make 
fine verſes. Does not the paſſage by which he ex- 
cuſes his want of ſufficient talents for celebrating 


The works of Horace confiſt only of his Odes, 


the actions of Auguſtus, demonſtrate how capable 


he was of it? | 1 


- 


—— Cupidum, pater optime, vires 

Deficiunt. Neque enim qui vis horrentia pilis 
' Agmina, nec fralta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 
Aut labentis equo deſcribat vulnera Parthi. | 
FCC Jat. 1. I. 3. 


99 * 


Is there in any poet a deſcription of greater ele- 
gance, expreſſion, and energy, or one that paints 
a fact in livelier colours, than that of the country 


mouſe's entertainment of the city mouſe? 


2 . 5 
"x L 
. 2 


— 6} /7"" 
' Ruſticus urbanum murem mus paupere fertur 
© Accepiſſe cavo, veterem vetus hoſpes amicum : 
Aer, & attentus quæſitis; ut tamen arctum 
Ssolwveret hoſpitiis animum. Quid multa? Neg, illi 
Sepoſiti ciceris, nec longe invidit avenæ: a 
' Aridum & ore ferens acinum, ſemeſaque lardi 


—_ 8 
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Fruſta dedit, cupiens variã faſtidia cænd 5 
Vincere N man Of _ dente lune, N | 

Sat. 6. 2. 


| The reſi of of flble is in Ef Fa . 


This elegance, this grace and ſpirit of EOS 
and images are not (generally ſpeaking) to be found 
either in the ſatires or epiſtles. What is it then that 


affects us ſo agreeably in reading them? It is the 
delicacy, urbanity, fine raillery, and eaſy manner, 
Which prevail in them: it is a certain air and vigour 


F nature, ſimplicity, and truth: it is even that af- 
11 negligenoe in the meaſure of the verſes, which 


ſtill adds a more native air to the, ſenſe, an 55 
the * Marotic ſtile has in our language: it is a fund 


of reaſon, good ſenſe, and judgment, that ſhews 
itſelf every-where; with a wonderful art in a 


the characters of men, and placing their faults an 
ridicule in full light. Only great and 


beauty and force of genius can make mach let, 


impreſſions as theſe on the mind, without the help 
of poetical graces, numbers, and harmony. 
Quintilian contents himſelf, aftet having ſpoken 


of Lucilius, with ſaying, << that Horace has abun- 


*« dantly more elegance and purity of ſtile, and 
„ that he excels in criticiſing the manners and vices 
of men.” 

The ant of poetry, with ſome of the ſatires and 
epiſtles that turn upon the ſame ſuhject, include 
Whatever is moſt eſſential in regard to the rules of 
poetry. This little eſſay may be conſidered as an 


excellent abridgment of rhetoric, and highly pro- 


to form the taſte. . 


I ſay nothing of the manners of Horace. To 
judge of him only by certain paſſages in his works, 


„ The flile of C. Mare? a French poet, S followed 


and excelled him, Tts characters are the natural, fimple, humorous, 


and 3 of -which laſt it affetts the term. 
+ Multo eſt terſior ac purus magis Horatius, & ad notandos ho- 
pinum mores * Lib. 10. c. JJ. 
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the world, and even an auſtere philoſopher. If we 
may believe him, * he finds all time long and 
„ tedious, but that which he employs in the ſole 
e object worthy of our cares, which is equally. uſe- 
ful to rich and poor, and when On is alike 
8 pernicious to youth and we.” | 


Sic mibi tardi fun ingrataque tempora, que + fp 
Conſiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod , 
que pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus aque, 
Au negletium ſenibus pus i ue nocebit. 
At bottom he is a true Epicurean, ſolely intent upon 
his pleaſures, and ſo looſe in his ſentiments and ex- 
1 that, as Quintilian ſays of him, a man of 
reeding or morality would not willingly explain 
certain paſſages in his works: Horatium in quibuſdam 
nolim interpretari. This does not preyent his having 
excellent maxims of morality. It is with Horace 
as with the reſt of the Heathen authors. When it 
does not claſh with their darling paſſion, and the * 
queſtion i is to lay down fine principles, not to put 
them in practice, they not only ſpeak the moſt re- 
fined truths and the moſt elegant reaſon, but often 
even religion, in the moſt beautiful and juſt terms. 
This weought to conſider as the precious remains of 
the eſteem 10 or beauty and perfection implanted in 
the heart of man by the Author of nature, and which 
his corruption could not ed extinguilh. 
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| '- ( Publius Ovidins Naſe) of the Equeſtrian A. M. 
order, was born in the conſulſhip of Hirtius and 25. . J. 0 
Panſa, as well as Tibullus, in the 79gth year of z. ns 
Rome. 

le ſtudied eloquence under Arellius Fuſcus, and sene. 
declaimed | in his ſchool with great ſucceſs. 8 
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one would take him for the moſt virtuous man 3 


Ms 


/ 


He had by nature ſo ſtrong an inclination for ver- 
Hifying, that to indulge it, he renounced all care of 
his fortune. But if this propenſity to verſe entirely 


extinguiſhed in him the flame of ambition, on the 


contrary it nouriſhed and augmented that of love, 
a moſt pernicious paſſion ro thoſe who abandon 


chemſelves wholly to itim. 
His father ſaw him quit the uſual courſe of the 


Roman youth with pain; and abſolutely . renounce 


tlie hopes of honours and offices, to purſue an un- 
happy taſte that tended to nothing, and of which 
no doubt he foreſaw all the bad effects. He ſpoke 
to him in the ſtrongeſt terms, made uſe of remon- 
ſtrances and intreaties, aſking him what advantage 


PSF 


. Sept pater dixit: fudium quid inutile tentas ? 
Maæonides nullas zpſe reliquit opes. 
'  Motus eram diftis, tatoque Helicone relifto 

Scribere conabar verba ſoluta modts. | 
Sponte ſua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos; 
Et, quod tentabam ſcribere, verſus erat, 


He compoſed with wondetful facility, and could 
not give himſelf the trouble to retouch his verſes ; 
all fire in compoſing, and all ice in correcting, as 

he tells us himſelf. . „ 
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The negligence of his ſtile might be forgiven, 


if it was not attended with unbounded licentiouſ- 3 
neſs in point of manners, and if he had not filled 
his poems with filth and obſcenity. Auguſtus 


made them the pretext for baniſhing him: a very 
laudable motive, if the real one, for that conduct. 


Such poets are poiſon and contagion to the public, 
with whom all commerce ought to be prohibited, 


and their poems to be abhorred as the bane of man- 
kind. But this was only pretext. A ſecret cauſe 
of diſcontent, of which Ovid often ſpeaks in his 
verſes, but in general terms and without explaining 
it, that has always remained unknown, was the 
cauſe of his misfortune. | 

He was baniſhed to Tomos, -a city of Pontus in 
Europe upon the Euxine fea, near the mouths of 
the Danube. The emperor neither confiſcated his 


eſtate, nor cauſed him to be condemned by a_de- 


cree of the ſenate, and made uſe of the term rele- 


gare, which, in the Roman law, is of more gentle 


conſtruction than to baniſh. 

He was in the fifty-firſt year of his age, when he 
ſet out from Rome to'Tomos, and had compoſed 
his Metamorphoſes before his diſgrace. On his 


| condemnation to quit Rome he threw it into the 
fire, either out of indignation, or becauſe he had 
not put che laſt hand to, and entirely finiſned it: 


Carmina mutatas n dicentia formas, 
Infelix domini quod fuga rupit opus. 


Hec ego diſcedens, ſicut bona multa meorum, 


Ipſe mea poſui maſius in igne manu. 


1 Triſt. 1. 1: Flag. 6. & I. 3. Eleg. 14. 


"Bin copies, which had before been taken of that 
work, prevented its being loſt. 

The place to which he was ſent was a real place 
of puniſhment to him: he gives us terrible deſerip- 


tions of it in ſeveral parts of his poems, What 
Vor. II. | A a / diſ- 


- 
** 


diſtrefled him moſt there was his being expoſed to 
the ſevere: coldneſs of the climate, in the neighi- 
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bourbaod of a barbarous and warlike people, who 


were always in arms, and giving him perpetual 


apprehenſions : a melancholy ſituation for a delicate 


Italian, who had paſſed his life in a mild and agree- 


able e and W always enjoyed ale * and 


tranquillity! 


Though he could not obtain either to be weialled, 
on to have the place of his baniſhment changed, he 
neuer failed in his reſpect for the emperor, and 
perliſted; unalterably in praiſing him with an exceſs 

next to idolatry. He may even be ſaid to have 


| lterally and actually ideliſed-him,, when he was in- 


formed of his death. He not only wrote a, poem 


in his praiſe in the Getie language, to make him 


known and reſpected by thoſe barbarous nations; 


hut invoked him alſo, and conſecrated a chapel: to 
him, where he went eve IN aol ON 


and adore. him: Luk} ed 


. Nec pietas ignuta mea ad 3 n terra 5 
In noſtra ſatrum Caſaris eſs domo. 
Wi c ego do.toties; cum tbure precantia venba, 


eee n 

WI, 91k be Pente l . pit rg 

The ſucceſſor and fully "of that prince had a 
great ſhare im all this worſhip, and were evidently 
the real objects of it! Ovid, however, did not find 
it a remedy for his misfortunes. The court was 
as inexorable under Piberius as before. He died 
inzhis-banjſhmens the fourth year of that emperor's 
reign, and the 771ſt of Rome, at about ſixty 
years 0b e N nine or den years 
in Pontus. 

He Had deſired, irvicaſer ber died in che country! of 
the Getz, that his aſhes might be carried to Rome, 
in order ä not continuę an exile abr 
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huis death, and that the following oO 15 be 9 | 
* A on his tomb: mig 3 . 


Hic ego qui jacebſtetibrotiin lufor amorum, 6 | 

' _ Ingenio perii Naſo poeta meo. _ AS (5g 9 

At tibi, qui tranſis, ne fit grave, quiſquis amafti, 
Dicere: Naſonis molliter oſſa cubent. 


Here Naſo lies, who ſung of ſoft defire, 
Vietin of too much wit, and too much fire. 


_ Say, who. have lov'd, bene er you paſs theſe * 
© Light lie the earth on hapleſs Naſo's S. 


Ovid apprehended the immortality of the foul, 
(with more reaſon than he thought) and defired 1 
that it might SSR with the body, for he did not i 
care that his ſhade ſhould wander amongſt thoſe of Wo 
the Sauromatæ. Hence he deſired that his bones | il 
| might at leaſt have a grave at Rome : | 


Aique utinam bee animæ cum corpore neftre, | 
Aeg avidos pars mea nulla rogos. >a | 
Nam fi morte carens vacuas volat altus in auras , 

Spiritus, & Sami! ſunt rata difta ſents ; 

Inter Sarmaticas Romana vagabitur umbras, 

PVergue feros manes hoſpita ſemper erit. 

Ofa tamen facito par va referantur in urna : 

Sic ego non etiam mortuus exul ero, | * 


| He had compoſed both before and after his ba- 

7 niſhment a great number of verſes, of which many | 
| are loſt; and it were to be wiſhed that till leſs — 
5 had come down to us. His Medea is extolled for 5 ö 
a perfect tragedy, which ſhews, ſays Quintilian, 

J in whoſe time it was extant, of what that poet was 
/ 
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capable, if, inſtead of abandoning himſelf to the 
Juxuriance of his- too eaſy and fertile genius, he 
had choſen rather to check, than indulge, its rapi- 
f dity: Ovidii Medea widetur mibi oftendere quantum Qvintil. 
75 vir ille preſtare potuerit, ſi er e wy uy y=_ 10. c. 1. 
T in * n | | | 
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I The fame Quintilian paſſes his judgment upofi 
this poet's works in few, but very juſt and expreſs 


five, words, and which, in my opinion, perfectly 


characteriſe them: Laſcivus quidem in Heroicis quo= 


que Ovidius, & nimium amator ingenii ſui : laudan- 


Aus tamen in partibus, And, indeed, Ovid's great 


fault is redundance, which occaſions his being too 
looſe and diffuſed, and proceeded from the warthth 
and abundance of his genius, and his affecting wit 
at the expence of greatneſs and ſolitlity; /afervus. 


Every thing he threw upon paper pleaſed him. 


He had for all his productions a more than pater- 
nal indulgence, which would not permit him to 
retrench, or ſo much as alter, any thing. Nimium 
amator ingenii ſui, It muſt howeved be confeſſed, 
that he is admirable in parts; laudandus tamen in par- 


bur. Thus in his Metamorphoſes, which is indif- 


putably the fineſt of his works, there are a great 


number of paſſages of exquiſite beauty and taſte. 


And this was the work he valued moſt himſelf, 


and from which he principally expected the immor- 


tality of his name: 


Famque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 


Metam. lib. 15. in fine, 


TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS. 


Theſe two poets, who flouriſhed at very near 
the ſame time, and excelled in the Tame kind of 
poetry, are judged to have wrote with great pu- 
rity of ſtile and delicacy. Tibullus is preferred tg 


Propertius. . 
P H E DRU S. 


Phpkus, a native of Thrace, Auguſtus's freed- 


man, wrote in the time of Tiberius. We have five 


books of Fables, compoſed by this author in le 
15 ie. 


"ST LATIN POETS.” © 
bie verſe, which himſelf called Zſop's fables, be- 
cauſe he made that inventor of them his model; 

from whom he has alſo often borrowed the ſubje& 

of his fables: . N 6 


Aſepus autor quam materiam repperit, 


| / 
Hlanc ego polivi werfibus ſenariis. Prolog. I. 1. 


He declares, from the beginning of his work, 


that this little book has two advantages; which 


are to amuſe and divert the reader, and at the 
Ame time to ſupply him with wiſe counſels for the 
conduct of life: 3 * 


Duplex libelli dos et, quod riſum movet, | 
Et quod prudenti vitam confiio monet. Ibid. - 


And indeed, belides that the ſubjects of this 


work, in which beaſts, and even trees, are intro- 


duced ſpeaking with wit, are diverting in them- 
felves,*the manner in which they were treated has 
all the beauty and elegance it is poſſible to throw 
into it; fo that Phædrus may be ſaid to have uſed 
in his fables the language of nature herſelf, fo plain 
and ſimple is his ſtile, and at the ſame time ſo full 
of wit and delicacy”  _ - 

They are no leſs valuable in reſpect to the wiſe 
_ counſels and ſolid morals they contain. I have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere, in ſpeaking of Eſop, how much 
this manner of inſtructing was in honour and uſe 
amongſt the antients, and the value the moſt learn- 
ed men ſet upon it. Were we only to conſider 
theſe fables by the advantage to be made of them 
in the education of children, to whom, under the 
appearance of agreeable ſtories, they begin ſo early 
to propoſe principles of probity and wiſdom, we 
could not but conceive highly of their merit. Phæ- 
drus has carried his views ſtill farther : there is no 
age, nor condition, but may find excellent maxims 
in them for the conduct of life. As virtue is every- 
1 ; | "where 
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where treated with honour and crowned wh r 

in them; ſo they repreſent the Vices, .as injuſtice, 

SE. violence, in lively but frightfül colours, 

which make them the contempt, hatred, and deteſ, 

tation of every body. And this undoubtedly. Was 

1 what exaſperated Sejanus againſt him, and expoſed 
3 bim to extreme danger under a miniſter, who was 
* the irreconcileable enemy of all merit and virtue. 
Phædrus mentions neither the cauſe, any particular 
circumſtance, nor the event of this animoſity. He 

only complains that all the forms of juſtice are vio- 

lated in regard to him, having his ere enemy 

Sejanus himſelf for his accuſer, witneſs, and 1 * : 


_ Dd fi accuſutar' alins Sejano foret, | 

„ Si teſtis alius, judex alius denique, 

BY „ * fan oe me tantis malis. © + 

| * 7 ; In Prolog. J. 3. 


As 2 


. = a is very pwbebleg that unworthy fayourite, 
Who iaſolently abuſed his maſter's confidence, had 
ZE taken offence at ſome ſtrokes in thoſe fables, which 
| might be applied to him. But, as there was no name 
do chem, his making that application was confeſ- 
ſing, or at leaſt knowing, himſelf guilty ; Phædrus 
having no other view than to laſh the vices of 
mankind 3 in general, as he expreſly declares : 5 


Suſpicioni f quis errabit ſus, 
Et rapiet ad ſe quod erit comune omnium; 
Stulle nudabit animi conſcientiam. 

; MAuic excuſatum me velim nibilominus. 
| Neque enim notare ſingulos mens eft mibi, 
Fenn ipſam vitam & mores hominum Weblo 


Neither the time, ths, any other circum- 
ſtance of his death are known, | He is believed to 
have ſurvived Sejanus, who died in the Sie lenth 
* of the reign of Tiberius. 

i * i Wo Pha 
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aft ab. and old ne Ee on mo 


The e * a very need e gien, 
4 himſelf,” in declaring. that he had baniſhed 1 
os of * 5 


iches from his heart: 


5 


. in 2 natus pene > ſon im ſebola, 
3 babendi penilus corde eraſerim. # Ibid; + 


15 does not ſeem either ſo indifferent or diſin- 
tereſted with regard to praiſe, and is very apt to 
ſpeak of his own merit. It was indeed ſo, great, 
that we have nothing more excellent than his fa- 
bles come down to us from the antient world, 4 
mean in the ſimple and natural kind. 

It is ſurpriſing that with all this merit Phædrus 
ſnould be ſo little known and celebrated by antient 


. 35 


authors. Only two ſpeak of him, Martial and Epig. 20. 
Avienus; and it is ſtili doubted, whothas the-verſts | Jo 7 


of- the. firſt, that mention Phædrus, mean our au- 


thor. So learned a man as Caſaubon did nor 


knew that there was ſuch a book as Phædrus in 


the world, till the edition publiſhed at Troyes, by 


Peter Pithou, in 1396. The latter ſent one of 


them to F. Sirm6nd; who was then at Rome. That 


5 ſhewed'i it to the Learned there, who at firſt 


Jucdged it ſpurious. But upon a nearer examina- 
tion they changed their opinion, and believed that 


they ſaw ſome characters of the Auguſtan age in 


it. Father Vavaſſeur relates this little circumſtance In Tract. 


with his uſual elegance, 


Fontaine, who carrried this kind of writing to 


its higheſt perfection in the French language, by 


treading in the ſteps of Phædrus, has, however, 
differed greatly from his original. Whether he 
thought the French language not ſuſceptible of that 
happy ſimplicity, which charms and tranſports all 
perſons of tafte in the Latin authors; or found 
that manner of writing did not ſuit his genius; he 
formed a ſtile entirely peculiar to himſelf, of 


which perhaps the Latin tongue itſelf is incapable, 


and 


* 


de Ludi - 


cra dict. 
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HR EE 3. Ps 325 + * of x graces, hon. Ip 1 have nothing , 
55 "ie 4 2 5 Fees pomp, ſwell, 209 Pe <7 ach ny only . 
x ou * The ſame, in my © 0 may a be Bid b in. r&{ped 
: " WT erence and Moliére. They both excel in their 
* day, and have carried comedy to the higheſt per- 
* 


| feftions to which perhaps it iß capable of attain- 
_ 08+ Bur their way of writing is different? Terence 
Feels Moliére m purityz delicacyy and Elegance of 
guage. Fut then the: French” poet is infinitely 
Above Terence in the conduct. and plam of his lays, 
which form one of the principal beauties « * dra- 
2 matic: poems; and eſpecially in the juſtneſs and 
| W 4 x variety of his characters. He has perfectly obſerv- 
= 5 ed the Precept Horace gives poets who would ſuc- 
ceell in this way of writing, that is, to copy na- 
ture in the manners andiificlinations of wean thic 
== and condition yary * N 
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| RO iat cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi * 3h 
Mobilibuſgus Aero ualuris dandus 69 annis, - 4 
F in u Ars ber. ; 
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